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INTRODUCTION 


The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Davos-Platz,  Grisons,  Switzerland  from  August  2-8, 
1955.  Services  of  worship  were  held  each  morning  in  the  St.  Johann  Church  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Grisons.  On  Sunday,  August  7th  an  ecumenical  service 
was  held  in  this  church  and  Bishop  Sherrill  and  Bishop  Dibelius,  both  presidents 
of  the  World  Council,  preached  the  sermons.  Evening  prayers  were  held  in  the 
meeting  room. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  7th  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  invited 
by  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Grisons  to  an  excursion  to  the 
Weissfluhjoch  by  the  famous  Parsenn  railway.  Following  this  a  reception  was  held 
in  the  council  room  of  the  Davos  Town  Hall. 
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Minutes  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee 

Davos  (Grisons)  Switzerland 
August  2-8,  1955 


I.  OPENING  ACTIONS 


1.  Call  to  Order  and  Opening  Prayer 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.00  p.m.  on  August  2nd,  1955,  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry  who  led  the  Committee  in  prayer. 

2.  Attendance 

The  General  Secretary  read  the  roll-call  (see  Appendix  A).  Bishop  Martin 
requested  that  Bishop  Sigg  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  Bishop  Oxnam  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  The  Chairman  ruled  that  such  a  substitution  was  in  order 
and  did  not  contravene  Rule  Y  1  (d)  (“that  the  substitute  is  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  country  where  the  church  has  its  headquarters”)  since  the  Methodist  Church 
(U.S.A.)  was  an  international  body  and  must  be  considered  to  have  headquarters 
wherever  a  bishop  was  resident. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  Seventh  Meeting 

The  General  Secretary  called  attention  to  an  error  in  the  listing  of  those  present 
at  the  Seventh  Meeting.  With  this  one  correction  made,  the  Minutes  of  the  Seventh 
Meeting  were  accepted  as  circulated. 

4.  Agenda  and  Programme 

The  Agenda  and  Programme  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Approved. 

5.  Sub-Committees 


The  Committee  then  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  the  following  sub-committees  : 


1 .  Finance 

Chairman 

Dr.  E.  C.  Blake 

2.  Reference 

Chairman 

President  N.  Pusey 

3.  Nominations 

Chairman 

Dr.  R.  von  Thadden 

4 .  First  Main  Theme  : 

“Implications  of  Christian  Unity 
for  Inter-Church  Aid  and  for 
Assistance  to  Under-developed 

Countries”  Chairman  Prof.  J.  R.  Chandran 
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5 .  Second  Main  Theme  : 

“The  Various  Meanings  of  Unity 
and  the  Unity  which  the  W.C.C. 

seeks  to  promote”  Chairman  Prof.  H.  d’Espine 


6.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

President  Baillie  took  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Fry  presented  the  following  report  in 
four  parts.  Part  I  was  presented  in  writing  and  parts  II,  III,  IV  were  presented 
orally. 


PART  I 


(1)  In  Memoriam  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 

The  first  report  of  the  new  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  at  Evanston  must  begin  with  an  expression  of  our  great  common  sorrow 
at  the  passing  away  of  John  R.  Mott  and  of  deep  gratitude  to  God  for  the  unique 
service  which  he  rendered  to  the  ecumenical  cause  during  his  long  life.  A  full 
description  of  his  life  work  and  its  significance  in  ecumenical  history  would  fill  a 
volume.  But  we  must  underline  the  amazing  fact  that  it  was  given  to  him  to  play 
a  decisive  and  creative  role  among  the  generation  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  ecumenical  movement,  among  the  generation  of  those  who  actually  gave 
shape  to  the  movement  and  among  our  present  generation  which  is  called  to  make 
sure  that  the  movement  may  be  used  meaningfully  and  fruitfully  by  the  churches. 

The  life  of  John  R.  Mott  embraced  all  the  concerns  which  in  their  togetherness 
keep  the  ecumenical  movement  alive :  mission  and  evangelism,  Christian  unity, 
the  witness  of  the  Church  in  and  to  society  and  the  world  of  nations,  the  mobilising 
of  the  laity  and  of  youth  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  In  him  we  have  lost  a  truly 
“catholic”  and  “apostolic”  soul  and  as  we  think  of  him  again  and  again  we  will  let 
ourselves  be  reminded  of  the  large  dimensions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  about  which 
he  has  spoken  to  us  with  true  authority. 

(2)  A  Year  of  Transition 

A  year  which  follows  an  Assembly  is  inevitably  a  year  of  transition  and  a  year 
of  planning.  This  had  been  especially  true  after  Evanston,  because  the  Assembly 
adopted  a  new  plan  concerning  the  structure  of  the  Council.  We  can  now  report 
that  the  new  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  in  that  the  heads  of  all  divisions  and 
departments  have  been  appointed  and  have  taken  up  their  functions.  Again  the 
first  meetings  of  the  departmental  and  divisional  committees  have  been  held. 

We  can  say  that  the  new  plan  works  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  especially 
important  that  each  department  is  now  more  closely  related  to  other  departments 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Council  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  important  that  a  large  number 
of  persons,  including  many  laymen,  are  serving  on  our  various  committees.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  formidable  undertaking  to  bring  together 
every  year  departmental,  divisional  and  other  permanent  committees  whose  aggregate 
membership,  not  including  the  Central  Committee,  is  189  persons.  We  are  most 
grateful  that  many  churches  have  helped  generously  in  facilitating  the  attendance 
of  committee  members  belonging  to  them.  But  even  so  there  remains  a  considerable 
financial  problem.  We  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  implement  the  new  committee 
plan,  but  it  is  clear  that  we  will  in  many  cases  have  to  be  satisfied  with  meetings 
which  bring  together  a  fairly  representative  nucleus  of  the  committee  rather  than 
the  committee  as  a  whole. 
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The  Evanston  Assembly  added  one  new  department  to  those  already  existing, 
namely  the  Department  of  Information.  This  department  began  to  function  soon 
after  Evanston.  It  has  of  course  not  yet  had  time  to  carry  out  all  the  functions 
which  were  assigned  to  it,  but  we  can  already  say  that  it  has  made  a  very  real  difference 
in  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Council  is  now  able  to  develop  a  general 
information  policy  and  to  coordinate  its  publications. 

The  Executive  Committee  itself  has  held  well  attended  meetings  in  Geneva  and 
Davos.  We  may  report  that  it  has  not  taken  long  for  the  new  Executive  to  become 
a  closely  knit  body  of  men  and  women  who  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
each  other  and  cooperate  with  each  other. 


(3)  Following  up  the  Evanston  Assembly 

Reports  at  headquarters  reveal  an  unprecedented  volume  of  speaking  and  writing 
during  the  past  months  concerning  the  Evanston  Assembly.  Those  who  were  in 
attendance  have  been  generous  in  giving  their  time  and  energy  to  meeting  a  multitude 
of  requests  for  addresses  and  articles.  The  list  of  more  substantial  publications  is 
also  impressive.  The  Evanston  reports  have  been  published  in  several  languages. 
Judged  from  these  factors  alone,  no  other  function  of  the  W.C.C.  has  made  such 
a  widespread  impact.  It  is  appropriate  to  register  our  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  spontaneous  process. 

Certain  important  meetings  have  been  planned  by  the  World  Council  to  follow 
up  the  Assembly.  The  Division  of  Studies  has  held  meetings  in  India,  with  another 
planned  for  Brazil  and  another  for  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  one  sense,  the 
important  Consultation  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  at  Les  Rasses  in  June, 
was  a  follow  up  of  the  new  scope  given  to  the  Division’s  work  at  Evanston. 

At  its  meeting  in  February,  the  Executive  Committee,  after  hearing  reports  of 
the  above,  authorised  the  General  Secretariat  to  communicate  with  the  member 
churches  asking  for  considered  replies  to  the  Evanston  Section  Reports.  It  was 
recalled  that  the  Assembly  received  the  Section  Reports,  commended  them  to  the 
member  churches  and  asked  for  a  reply  or  response,  from  the  member  churches,  in 
order  that  the  general  ecumenical  discussion  begun  at  Evanston  might  be  continued, 
and  in  order  that  the  Central  Committee  might  have  substantial  basis  for  noting  and 
reporting  the  reaction  of  the  churches  to  what  was  said  at  Evanston.  To  implement 
this  request  of  the  Assembly,  the  Executive  Committee  authorised  the  letter  by  the 
General  Secretariat  to  the  member  churches,  together  with  supporting  letters  to  the 
Assembly  delegates,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  a  letter 
to  the  National  Councils  of  Churches.  The  Executive  Committee  noted  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  in  all  cases  to  send  a  fully  official  response,  but  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  response  would  in  any  case  be  generally  representative  of  the  thought 
of  the  Church.  Furthermore,  it  was  noted  that  not  every  church  could  undertake 
to  respond  in  a  representative  way  to  all  the  Section  Reports.  It  was  envisaged 
that  a  full  report  of  the  responses  would  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Central 
Committee  at  its  1957  meeting. 

A  first  report  of  the  reaction  of  member  churches  and  national  councils  is  encour¬ 
aging.  On  the  basis  of  information  received  so  far  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  some 
response  will  be  received  from  about  sixty  member  churches.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  number  of  member  churches  have  not  been  able  to  take  action  in  time  to 
be  reported  now,  but  that  informal  reports  give  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  churches  are  planning  to  send  responses.  To  date  it  has  been 
possible  to  do  little,  except  for  the  formal  letters,  to  secure  response  from  Orthodox 
member  churches,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  particularly  with  the  help  of 
Bishop  James  of  Malta,  good  response  may  be  forthcoming  from  these  churches. 
Very  little  response  has  yet  been  received  from  member  churches  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 
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Both  the  means  whereby  the  churches  are  responding  and  the  character  of  the 
responses  vary  greatly.  In  some  countries,  notably  Hungary  and  Sweden,  the 
response  will  be  principally  through  the  ecumenical  councils.  In  other  countries, 
as  is  true  for  the  United  States  and  Australia,  the  churches  will  respond  in  part 
directly  and  in  part  through  the  respective  national  councils.  In  other  countries, 
particularly  Holland  and  Germany,  responses  will  come  directly  from  the  member 
churches.  The  type  of  reaction  also  differs  widely.  In  some  cases,  as  for  instance 
the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Great  Britain,  all  of  the  Evanston  Section  Reports  are 
being  widely  studied,  for  official  consideration  by  the  Church  as  a  whole.  In  others, 
as  in  the  Church  of  Norway,  work  is  done  principally  on  one  Section,  in  this  case 
Faith  and  Order.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  most  comprehensive  efforts  being 
made  by  national  councils  are  those  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council. 


(4)  The  Significance  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  for  our  external  relationships 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  work  of  the  Assembly  has  been  followed  very  closely 
by  many  Churches  which  do  not  hold  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
It  is  especially  gratifying  that  full  reports  on  the  Assembly  have  appeared  in  the 
church  press  of  many  of  these  churches.  On  the  whole  these  reports  have  been 
remarkably  fair  and  objective  and  only  in  a  few  cases  have  our  actions  been  mis¬ 
represented.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  a  result  of  this  interest  in  our  Assembly,  in 
several  churches  the  question  of  their  possible  participation  in  the  World  Council 
is  now  being  widely  discussed. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Assembly,  the  member  churches 
have  been  requested  to  transmit  the  special  Evanston  Appeal  to  their  governments. 
The  response  to  this  request  has  been  encouraging.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Appeal  has  become  the  occasion  for  personal  meetings  between 
church  leaders  and  members  of  their  governments  in  which  the  international  situation 
was  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  Assembly’s  recommendations.  Similarly  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  C.C.I.A.  the  Appeal  has  been  sent  to  all  delegations  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  1954  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  A  considerable  number  of 
encouraging  replies  were  received. 

On  the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee  our 
President  Bishop  Dibelius  and  the  General  Secretary  transmitted  in  October  1954 
the  Assembly  Appeal  and  resolutions  to  Archbishop  Boris  in  Berlin  with  the  request 
that  he  should  pass  these  on  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow.  In  a  letter  written  in 
February  1955,  Metropolitan  Nikolai,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  expressed  its  opinion  on  the  Assembly 
actions  concerned,  and  made  recommendations  concerning  the  work  of  the  churches 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  text  of  this  letter  was  published  in  the  Ecumenical 
Review.  The  Executive  Committee  has  considered  this  letter.  It  was  gratified  to 
find  that  on  a  number  of  important  points  the  convictions  expressed  in  the  Assembly 
Appeal  and  those  expressed  by  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  coincide.  A  reply  has 
been  prepared  and  this  reply  will  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
ratification. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Presidents 
of  the  World  Council  have  issued  a  special  Call  to  Prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  Heads  of  Governments  in  Geneva  on  July  18.  Many  churches  have 
responded  to  this  call  and  arranged  special  services.  In  Geneva  a  service  of  inter¬ 
cession  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  and  the  Church  of  Geneva. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  World  Council  service  on  the  day  of  opening 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  atomic  energy.  Our  Honorary  President, 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  will  be  the  preacher. 
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(5)  World  Council  visits 

No  amount  of  correspondence  or  production  of  documents  can  replace  visits 
by  leaders  or  staff  members  of  the  Council.  And  such  visits  are  all  the  more  valuable 
in  areas  which  are  not  on  the  beaten  track.  The  expressions  of  gratitude  from  churches 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  which  have  received  such  visits,  provide  strong  evidence 
that  it  is  more  than  worth  while  to  spend  time,  money  and  energy  on  these  journeys. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  ensure  that  staff  members  on  their  visits  to  the  churches 
do  not  merely  represent  the  interest  of  their  own  department  or  division,  but  those 
of  all  parts  of  the  Council.  Again  we  seek  to  coordinate  staff  visits  in  such  a  way 
that  as  many  parts  of  our  constituency  as  possible  are  visited  each  year  and  that 
none  receive  too  many  visits.  In  addition  to  visits  to  many  of  the  countries  in  Europe 
(including  Eastern  Europe)  and  North  America,  staff  visits  were  made  during  the 
period  to  all  other  continents.  The  General  Secretary  paid  visits  to  the  four  ancient 
Patriarchates  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  and  to  the  Church  of  Greece. 
Dr.  Chandler  visited  South  America,  Dr.  Nelson  made  a  long  journey  to  the  Near 
East,  South  East  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Molander  visited  Iceland, 
Dr.  Manikam  covered  a  large  part  of  South  East  Asia,  Mr.  Abrecht  spent  a  consi¬ 
derable  period  of  time  in  West  Africa,  Dr.  Van  Beyma  made  a  world  tour  during 
which  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  churches  in  Japan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
Indo-China,  Malaya,  India  and  Pakistan.  Dr.  Cavert  and  Dr.  Goodall  visited 
South  Africa.  The  officers  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  and  Dr.  Nolde 
visited  Rome,  Athens  and  Cyprus. 

(6)  Future  Meetings 

The  Executive  Committee  has  considered  how  it  can  best  ensure  that,  in  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  budget  and  available  time,  the  World 
Council  shall  manifest  its  world- wide  character  in  its  programme  of  meetings.  It 
is  of  course  desirable  that  meetings  be  held  in  different  areas  and  continents.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  fix  the  date  and  place  of  meetings  a  long  time  ahead.  On  the  other 
hand  the  choice  of  places  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  decision  where 
the  next  Assembly  will  be  held  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  decision  can  be  taken 
until  we  are  nearer  the  time  of  the  Assembly.  The  Executive  Committee  is  however 
ready  to  make  certain  specific  proposals  at  this  meeting  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  decision  where  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  itself  shall  be  held 
rests  with  that  Committee.  At  the  meeting  in  February  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  meet  in  February  1956  in  Australia,  if  the  Australian  Churches  would  invite  us 
at  that  time.  This  invitation  has  been  given  and  given  in  a  most  cordial  manner. 
It  is  intended  that  before  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  there  shall  be  a 
special  consultation  at  which  church  leaders  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will 
be  able  to  confer  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  A  number  of 
committee  members  will  also  spend  time  in  visiting  the  churches  in  various  cities 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

(7)  Departure  and  Arrival 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Dr.  Koechlin  who  has  been  a  central  figure  in  the 
life  of  the  ecumenical  movement  ever  since  the  Life  and  Work  Conference  at  Stock¬ 
holm  of  1925  has  decided  to  resign  as  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees.  We  desire  to  express  our  very  deep  gratitude  to  him 
for  the  strong  leadership  which  he  has  given  to  this  division  since  its  early  days. 
The  confidence  of  the  Churches  in  our  interchurch  aid  work  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  chairmanship  of  its  committee  has  been  in  such  very 
competent  hands. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  say  good-bye  to  three  men  who  have  held  key  positions 
on  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  and  have  held  these  for  a  long  time  namely 
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Dr.  Kraemer,  Dr.  Ehrenstrom  and  Dr.  Mackie.  All  three  have  been  pioneers  and 
builders  of  the  World  Council. 

Dr.  Kraemer  has  made  the  Ecumenical  Institute  what  it  is  to-day.  His  knowledge 
of  so  many  fields  of  thought  and  life,  his  passionate  concern  about  the  role  of  the 
layman,  his  contagious  missionary  zeal,  have  left  their  deep  traces  in  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  from  all  over  the  world  who  have  spent  shorter  or  longer  periods 
at  Bossey.  Dr.  Ehrenstrom  who  has  been  with  the  ecumenical  movement  since  the 
days  of  the  Life  and  Work  Institute  has  been  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  ecume¬ 
nical  study  work.  He  carried  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  and  for  the  two  W.C.C.  Assemblies. 

Dr.  Mackie  came  to  the  W.C.C.  at  the  time  of  the  first  Assembly.  He  has  carried 
a  very  large  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  General  Secretariat  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  for  the  large  and  complex  work  of  the  Division  of  I.C.A.  and  Service 
to  Refugees.  His  place  in  the  life  of  the  Council  as  a  gifted  administrator,  as  a  wise 
counsellor  and  above  all  as  a  pastoral  friend  to  his  colleagues  has  been  such  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Council  without  him. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  welcome  a  number  of  new  staff  members.  Dr.  Leslie 
Cooke,  who  has  rendered  such  great  services  as  a  member  of  the  Central  and  Executive 
Committees,  becomes  Associate  General  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Division  of 
I.C.A.  and  Service  to  Refugees.  The  Reverend  Francis  House,  who  served  on  the 
World  Council  Staff  in  the  years  before  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  takes  up  his  work 
as  Associate  General  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Wolf  has  assumed  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Weber  has  consented  to  be  the  Executive  Secretary  of  our  Department 
on  Work  for  the  Laity. 

(8)  Buildings 

We  have  to  call  attention  to  the  problem  of  our  Headquarters  buildings.  In 
one  sense  the  situation  has  improved  in  that  we  have  been  able  to  rent  the  adjacent 
property  Malagnou  15  from  the  city  of  Geneva  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  take 
steps  to  give  more  adequate  space  to  the  library  and  to  build  a  larger  meeting  room. 
But  there  remain  three  problems  :  a  number  of  our  staff  members  have  to  work 
in  wooden  huts  which  were  put  in  1946-1947  as  an  emergency  measure,  but  which 
we  have  never  been  able  to  replace  by  permanent  buildings  ;  we  have  once  again 
reached  the  absolute  limit  of  our  capacity  and  cannot  accommodate  any  additional 
staff  members  ;  we  have  no  chapel.  And  a  second  issue  which  must  be  considered 
is  how  the  present  site  can  be  developed  in  the  most  adequate  manner.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  set  up  a  special  Building  Committee  to  look  into  these  matters. 
On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  this  committee  the  Executive  Committee  will  make 
proposals  to  the  Central  Committee  concerning  future  building  developments  and 
concerning  the  best  way  of  financing  such  plans  for  the  future.  These  proposals 
will  come  before  us  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Finance  Commission. 

(9)  The  Central  Committee  Agenda 

In  preparing  the  agenda  of  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  the  Executive 
Committee  has  followed  the  good  tradition  of  selecting  two  major  issues  in  the  life  of 
the  World  Council  for  unhurried  discussion.  The  first  issue,  which  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Division  of  I.C.A.  and  Service  to  Refugees  and 
of  the  Division  of  Studies,  is  that  of  our  reponsibility  with  regard  to  the  countries 
and  areas  which  stand  in  need  of  a  substantial  improvement  of  their  standard  of 
living  and  are  going  through  a  process  of  rapid  social  change.  This  has  now  become 
an  international  problem  of  decisive  importance  and  so  we  feel  that  the  Central 
Committee  should  consider  it  very  seriously. 

The  second  issue  has  to  do  with  the  World  Council  itself  and  can  be  formulated 
in  this  question  :  What  is  the  nature  and  content  of  the  unity  which  the  World 
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Council  seeks  to  promote  ?  We  believe  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  will 
help  to  clarify  the  task  of  the  Council  in  various  realms  and  notably  in  the  realm 
of  Faith  and  Order. 


PART  II 


The  second  part  of  the  Report  consists  of  the  following  list  of  actions  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  by  the  Central  Committee : 

(1)  The  place  of  future  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  made  recommendations  concerning  this,  and  further  action  is  to 
be  taken  by  the  Central  Committee. 

(2)  The  tenure  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Youth  Department.  The  tenure 
as  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee  is  three  years. 

(3)  The  status  and  tenure  of  the  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  decided  the  tenure  to  be  five  years.  Questions  concerning 
status  are  still  to  be  decided. 

(4)  The  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty. 
The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  had  appointed  an  Enquiry  Group  on  this 
subject  and  the  Executive  Committee  included  the  members  of  it  in  its  larger 
committee. 

(5)  The  final  approval  of  Departmental  and  Divisional  Committee  membership. 

(6)  The  consideration  of  an  inquiry  suggested  by  the  Evanston  Assembly  on 
Religious  Education.  Report  on  this  matter  comes  before  the  Central  Committee 
in  the  Report  of  the  Youth  Department. 

(7)  The  consideration  of  a  single  Day  of  Prayer.  Recommendations  concerning 
this  matter  come  before  the  Central  Committee  in  the  Report  on  Faith  and  Order. 

(8)  The  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  on  Rules  of  Debate  and  Procedure 
for  the  Assembly.  This  matter  comes  before  the  Central  Committee,  together  with 
problems  concerning  Assembly  organization,  through  the  Committee  on  Reference. 


PART  III 


The  third  part  of  the  Report  consists  of  the  following  list  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Executive  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  : 

(1)  In  reference  to  the  Division  of  Studies 

a)  Approved  a  plan  from  the  Division  of  Studies  to  secure  responses  from 
the  Churches  to  the  Reports  of  the  Evanston  Assembly. 

b)  Discussed  the  question  of  a  main  theme  or  leitmotif  for  the  Division. 

c)  Approved  the  high  priority  proposed  by  the  Division  for  its  study  on 
Common  Christian  Responsibility  toward  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change. 

d)  Recommended  to  the  Division  of  Studies  a  study  on  the  problem  of 
peace  and  war  to  be  undertaken  in  the  context  of  the  new  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

e)  Considered  suggestions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order. 
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(2)  In  reference  to  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

a )  Heard  with  deep  concern  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Division  resulting 
from  the  demands  of  the  Refugees  Relief  Act  of  the  United  States  Government, 
but  registered  its  conviction  that  the  Division  should  proceed  with  its  work  in 
this  area. 

b)  Recommended  an  increase  in  size  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Division  from  7  to  9. 

c)  Approved  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie  as  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division. 

(3)  In  reference  to  the  C.C.I.A. 

a)  Cognizant  that  the  Executive  Committee  cannot  issue  statements,  asked 
the  C.C.I.A.  to  give  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Formosa  to  the 
mainland  of  China. 

b)  Requested  the  C.C.I.A.,  in  consultation  with  the  Division  of  Studies, 
to  convene  a  conference  of  Western  European  Church  leaders  in  1955,  and  a 
conference  of  North- American  —  European  —  British  church  leaders  in  1956. 

(4)  In  reference  to  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Considered  changes  in  the  Structure  and  Functioning  Report  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  to  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute. 

(5)  In  reference  to  Finances 

a)  Reviewed  the  financial  position  of  the  W.C.C. 

b)  Considered  the  development  of  headquarters  property  and  drew  up  a 
plan  for  presentation  to  the  Central  Committee  and  authorised  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  N°  17,  Route  de  Malagnou. 

(6)  In  reference  to  action  suggested  by  the  General  Secretary 

a)  Drafted,  for  submission  to  the  Central  Committee  a  letter  of  reply  to 
the  letter  received  from  the  Moscow  Patriarchate. 

b)  Heard  a  report  by  Dr.  Cavert  of  his  visit,  on  behalf  of  the  W.C.C.  to  the 
interracial  conference  in  Johannesburg  of  December  1954. 

c)  Took  first  steps  toward  designating  the  National  Christian  Councils 
which  may  properly  be  councils  “associated”  with  the  W.C.C.,  and  gave  approval 
to  a  first  list  of  such  councils. 

d )  Heard  the  Report  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  meeting  of  the  Working 
and  Divisional  Committees. 

e)  Advised  the  General  Secretary  concerning  applications  for  membership 
in  the  Council. 

f)  Appointed  Dean  Pope,  Dr.  Yisser ’t  Hooft  and  Dr.  Manikam  to  represent 
the  W.C.C.  at  the  Centennial  meeting  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Paris. 


PART  IV 

Part  IV  of  the  Executive  Committee  Report  concerns  its  preparations  for  this 
meeting.  These  preparations  included  the  designation  of  the  themes  of  discussion, 
the  agenda,  and  the  sub-committees. 
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The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Reference. 

7.  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

The  Report  of  the  General  Secretary  was  as  follows  : 

I.  A  Post- Assembly  Year 

A  post- Assembly  year  is  a  difficult  year  to  report  about.  For  it  is  a  period  which 
is  inevitably  dominated  by  the  great  event  which  has  taken  place  and  in  which  the 
new  tasks  and  opportunities  are  only  seen  in  dim  outline.  In  fact  it  is  only  here  in 
Davos,  through  the  work  of  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  that  the  work 
of  the  Council  in  the  new  period  will  take  concrete  shape. 

In  this  report  I  will,  therefore,  seek  to  answer  two  questions  :  what  has  the 
Evanston  Assembly  meant  for  the  Council?  and  :  what  are  some  of  the  main 
consequences  to  be  drawn  from  the  Assembly  for  the  work  of  the  Council  ? 

II.  What  Evanston  has  done  for  the  W.C.C. 

(1)  The  Evanston  Assembly  has  had  a  consolidating  effect  on  the  membership 
of  the  Council  in  that  the  convictions  and  attitudes  of  the  churches  of  the  various 
confessions  and  areas  have  found  expression  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  is  the  only  body  in  the  W.C.C.  in  which  all  the  member  churches 
are  represented.  Assemblies  are  therefore  indispensable  to  give  the  churches  a  real 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  wider  fellowship.  But  they  can  only  succeed  fully  in  this 
function  if  they  give  the  various  types  of  churches  a  full  opportunity  to  make  their 
convictions  and  concerns  heard.  Now  it  would  seem  that  Evanston  has  fulfilled 
that  function  for  the  great  majority  of  churches,  at  least  in  so  far  as  their  delegates 
were  able  to  express  themselves  in  the  English  language. 

(2)  The  Assembly  has  helped  considerably  in  making  the  churches  in  the  World 
Council  aware  of  the  convictions  of  the  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  of  the 
Christian  task  to  be  performed  in  those  continents. 

Very  many  reports  on  the  Assembly  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  voices  of  Asia  and 
Africa  were  a  specially  impressive  part  of  the  Assembly.  And  it  would  seem  that 
many  delegates  of  the  churches  of  other  continents  have  learned  at  this  Assembly 
that  the  decisive  question  for  humanity  in  the  next  decades  is  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  constructive  relationship  between  the  Asian-African  world 
and  the  other  continents  and  whether  the  resources  of  fellowship,  of  imagination, 
of  money  of  the  whole  Christian  community  will  be  made  fully  available  for  the 
creation  of  healthy  economic,  social,  political  and  moral  conditions  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  members  of  the  Committee  will  find  that  both  in  our  main  themes  and 
in  the  plans  of  the  I.C.A.  and  Study  Division  this  new  importance  of  Asia  and 
Africa  will  be  reflected. 

(3)  The  Assembly  has  shown  clearly  that  the  World  Council  is  an  international 
fellowship  of  churches,  the  policy  and  witness  of  which  are  motivated  by  Christian 
conviction  and  not  by  political  considerations. 

The  fact  that  at  Evanston  it  has  been  possible  to  overcome  so  many  tensions 
inherent  in  the  world  situation  and  that  not  by  mere  compromise,  but  by  what 
Bishop  Lilje  has  called  “the  majesty  of  the  cause”,  the  further  fact  that,  though 
we  came  from  such  diverse  political  backgrounds,  it  was  given  to  us  to  speak  on 
highly  controversial  issues  with  one  voice,  have  strongly  underlined  that  we  are 
fundamentally  a  supra-national,  supra-ideological  movement  which  has  no  other 
criterion  for  its  work  and  word  than  the  truth  which  it  finds  in  God’s  Will  revealed 
in  Christ.  In  this  respect  Evanston  has  at  the  same  time  put  us  under  obligation 
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to  maintain  the  fraternal  contacts  between  churches  in  different  political  environ¬ 
ments  and  thus  to  make  our  own  specific  contribution  to  international  understanding 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

(4)  Through  its  main  theme  the  Assembly  has  helped  to  focus  the  thought  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world  on  a  vital  and  too  often  neglected  part  of  the 
Christian  message  and  shown  that,  in  spite  of  real  differences,  there  is  a  growing 
and  substantial  consensus  in  the  witness  which  the  churches  give. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  some  have  said  after  Evanston  that  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  choose  such  a  difficult  theme  with  such  far-reaching  theological  implications 
for  the  Assembly.  I  know  also  that  others  have  felt  that  Evanston  did  not  speak 
clearly  about  the  Christian  hope.  But  I  believe  that  these  two  views  are  shortsighted. 
The  fact  that  it  proved  possible  to  prepare  the  Assembly  by  serious  theological 
discussion  in  which  churches  and  individuals  of  many  countries  participated, 
and  the  further  fact  that  at  the  Assembly  itself  we  dealt  together  with  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  issues  of  the  Church’s  witness,  are  of  decisive  importance  for  the 
spiritual  health  of  our  movement.  If  we  should  ever  reach  the  point  where  we  avoid 
the  fundamental  questions,  however  controversial  they  may  be,  the  World  Council 
will  stop  growing.  On  the  other  hand  to  expect  that  through  a  few  years  of  ecumenical 
discussion  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  complete  and  perfect  consensus  on 
issues  which  have  not  been  solved  within  the  churches  themselves  is  to  ignore  the 
realities  of  the  ecumenical  situation.  There  is  reason  to  be  gratefully  astonished 
that  we  were  enabled  to  say  so  much  more  together  than  we  have  said  before  and 
to  give  the  churches  so  much  food  for  further  reflection  on  their  witness. 

(5)  This  Assembly  has  been  more  thoroughly  reported  to  the  churches  at  the 
level  of  local  congregations,  as  well  as  at  the  level  of  assemblies  and  synods,  than 
any  earlier  ecumenical  meeting. 

The  reports  which  have  come  in  about  the  following  up  of  the  Assembly  in  the 
churches,  the  broad  stream  of  articles,  the  descriptive  books  and  brochures  dealing 
with  it,  have  brought  the  message  of  Evanston  to  large  numbers  of  church  members. 
Two  points  are  specially  important  in  this  connection.  First  that  in  so  many  cases 
a  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  confront  local  congregations  with  the  Evanston 
decisions.  Second  that,  as  already  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
a  number  of  churches  have  submitted  the  Evanston  reports  to  their  synods  and 
assemblies  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  may  be  seriously  considered  in  their  bearing 
on  the  whole  life  of  the  church  concerned. 

(6)  This  Assembly  has  been  followed  with  deep  interest  in  a  number  of  churches 
which  are  not  members  of  the  World  Council  and  its  work  has  on  the  whole  met 
with  a  remarkably  positive  response  in  many  of  these  churches. 

In  several  churches  which  had  observers  at  the  Assembly  and  in  others  which 
have  only  followed  the  Assembly  from  afar,  the  impact  of  Evanston  has  been  felt 
and  there  has  been  a  searching  discussion  on  their  attitude  to  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  some  of  the  most  penetrating 
interpretations  of  the  Assembly  have  appeared  in  magazines  related  to  churches 
outside  our  fellowship,  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Protestant.  Even  if  this 
sympathetic  interest  in  our  work  may  not  have  immediate  consequences,  we  must 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  our  real  purposes  are  understood  and  appreciated  by  many 
outside  our  constituency.  At  the  same  time  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
constructive  criticisms  which  many  of  these  observers  have  formulated. 

(7)  The  voice  of  this  Assembly  has  also  reached  many  bodies  and  groups  which 
had  so  far  not  yet  been  reached  by  an  ecumenical  witness.  It  is  specially  significant 
that  the  Assembly  Appeal  has  been  transmitted  to  many  governments. 

We  have  had  reports  of  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  Evanston  decisions 
to  trade  union  leaders.  The  C.C.I.A.  has  transmitted  the  report  of  the  section  on 
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International  Affairs  to  the  delegations  to  the  U.N.  Assembly  and  met  with  encour¬ 
aging  response.  And  for  the  first  time  the  Assembly’s  decisions  on  international 
affairs  have  been  personally  transmitted  to  a  good  many  governments  and  thus 
provided  an  opportunity  for  discussion  between  church  leaders  and  governments 
concerning  the  international  situation. 

(8)  This  Assembly  has  through  its  reports  provided  guidance  for  the  orientation 
of  the  Council  in  the  coming  years  and  through  its  decisions  on  the  Structure  and 
Functioning  of  the  Council  given  greater  coherence  to  its  work. 

In  the  light  of  the  meetings  held  during  the  last  week  at  Davos  we  can  say  that 
the  Assembly  has  given  us  a  new  impetus  and  new  perspectives  for  our  work.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  found  that  the  new  cohesion  which  the  Structure  and  Func¬ 
tioning  plan  has  given  us  is  not  in  the  first  place  a  merely  organisational  or  adminis¬ 
trative  cohesion.  Its  real  significance  is  that  it  provides  opportunity  to  practise 
ecumenicity  within  the  W.C.C.  itself,  that  is  to  say  to  see  every  part  of  our  work 
as  part  of  the  whole  and  so  to  arrive  at  mutual  enrichment  between  our  departments 
and  divisions. 


III.  Evanston  an  End  or  a  Beginning  ? 

The  very  fact  that  the  Assembly  has  been  such  an  important  event  in  the  life 
of  the  World  Council  and  of  the  churches  creates  the  danger  that  the  Assembly 
is  considered  as  an  end  rather  than  beginning. 

The  great  effort  made  to  prepare  the  Assembly,  to  hold  it  and  to  interpret  it 
can  easily  lead  to  a  general  ecumenical  fatigue.  At  the  same  time  it  could  easily 
happen  that  the  churches  feel  that  they  have  so  thoroughly  fulfilled  their  ecumenical 
obligations  that  they  can  now  rest  on  their  laurels.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
general  situation,  but  that  it  is  a  possible  development.  And  this  will  certainly 
become  an  inevitable  development,  if  it  is  not  shown  that  the  World  Council  is  not 
merely  effective  in  sporadically  holding  great  meetings,  but  that  it  is  also  able  to 
help  the  churches  in  the  concrete  every-day  tasks  in  their  own  countries. 

Thus  the  question  of  the  relevance  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  to  the  life 
of  the  churches  arises  in  a  particularly  acute  way  at  this  time. 

When  is  the  W.C.C.’s  work  relevant  to  the  churches  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  two  ways. 


IV.  Relevant  to  the  Life  of  the  Churches 

First :  The  World  Council’s  work  is  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  churches  when  it 
helps  the  churches  to  perform  more  adequately  together  the  abiding  task  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  each  activity  of  the  Council  is  surely  that  by  relating  the 
churches  to  each  other  in  a  particular  field  it  enables  the  churches  to  be  more  fully 
obedient  to  their  God-given  mandate  than  they  can  be  if  they  remain  in  isolation. 
I  believe  that  this  can  be  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  our  present  structure  and 
function.  To  be  the  Church  means  to  manifest  the  koinonia,  the  fellowship  among 
men  which  is  rooted  in  the  communion  with  Christ.  To  help  the  churches  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  itself  in  realising  this  koinonia  is  the  specific  function  of  our 
Division  of  Ecumenical  Action.  It  must  think  in  terms  of  the  wholeness  of  the 
Church  :  the  full  common  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of  men  and  women, 
of  laity  and  clergy,  of  young  and  old  and  provide  opportunity  for  true  ecumenical 
encounter  and  experience  such  as  can  be  given  in  particular  in  our  Ecumenical 
Institute. 

To  be  the  Church  means  furthermore  to  minister  to  human  need,  wherever 
found,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 
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The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  helps  the  churches  to 
fulfill  their  task  of  Diakonia  in  a  way  in  which  no  church  operating  by  itself  can 
fulfill  it. 

To  be  the  Church  is  to  fulfill  the  calling  of  the  watchman  who  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  to  the  nations  and  those  in  authority.  This  is  the  perspective  in  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  present  condition  of  the  churches,  we 
must  see  the  work  of  the  C.C.I.A.  For  thus  only  does  it  become  clear  that  we  are 
not  just  people  who  want  to  propagate  some  of  their  own  political  notions,  but 
that  we  seek  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  the  highest  authority. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  churches  reflect  on  their  task  in  the  light  of  the  revealed 
Will  and  Plan  of  God.  We  have  a  Division  of  Studies  which  seeks  to  help  the  churches 
in  this  reflection.  Its  Faith  and  Order  Commission  concentrates  on  the  issue,  how 
the  very  imperfect  and  provisional  Koinonia  which  we  have  may  lead  to  the  full 
Koinonia  in  faith,  in  order,  in  worship  which  should  characterise  the  life  of  the 
Church.  Its  Church  and  Society  Department  is  concerned  with  the  content  of  the 
witness  which  the  churches  have  to  speak  to  society  and  also  with  the  Diakonia  of 
the  churches  understood  in  the  widest  sense  as  their  ministry  to  and  in  society. 
It  is  also  in  and  through  the  Study  Division  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  Apostolate 
of  the  Church.  Two  of  its  sections,  the  Evangelism  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Missionary  Studies  (intimately  related  to  the  I.M.C.),  exist  to  think  through 
the  deeper  strategy  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  those  who  are  outside  the  Church’s 
life.  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  Division  as  a  whole  must  constantly  be  concerned 
with  the  content  of  the  apostolate.  It  has  a  permanent  theological  task  :  which 
is  to  promote  serious  conversation  between  the  churches  on  the  fundamental  issues 
of  their  witness  to  the  world,  in  the  hope  that  through  such  conversation  they  may 
increasingly  be  able  to  render  a  common  testimony. 

In  the  second  place  the  World  Council’s  work  is  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  churches 
when  it  helps  the  churches  to  be  more  clearly  aware  of  and  to  be  actively  concerned 
about  the  specific  needs  of  men  in  our  time  and  the  problems  which  arise  in  the 
rapidly  changing  international  scene. 

As  a  world- wide  fellowship  the  W.C.C.  can  render  assistance  to  the  churches 
by  confronting  them  with  the  realities  of  the  world  situation  and  help  them  to  see 
their  own  task  in  the  light  of  that  situation.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  time  that 
so  many  of  the  grave  human  problems  which  we  face  are  created  by  forces  which 
operate  on  a  world-wide  level  and  that  these  needs  can  therefore  only  be  met  at 
that  level.  Whether  we  take  the  refugee  problem  or  the  problem  of  the  impact  of 
technical  and  industrial  civilisation  on  rural  societies,  whether  we  take  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  nuclear  science  or  the  issues  of  peace  —  all  of  these  and  many  more 
issues  challenge  the  churches  to  think  in  world-terms,  to  render  a  common  witness, 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  a  world- wide  strategy. 

So  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  W.C.C.  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the 
basic  world  needs  of  our  time,  and  how  we  can  strengthen  the  instruments  of  coope¬ 
ration  and  action  which  we  have  created  in  the  ecumenical  movement  in  order  to 
meet  these  needs  more  adequately. 

It  is  encouraging  that  so  many  of  the  proposals  with  which  this  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  will  have  to  deal  are  quite  specifically  related  to  the  needs  of 
men  in  our  time.  There  is  the  very  important  new  study  on  rapid  social  change 
which  will  be  concerned  with  the  acute  problems  of  the  transformation  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  There  is  the  widening 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Division  of  Inter-church  Aid  to  include  the  meeting  of  needs, 
and  not  only  church  needs,  in  those  same  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  the  expanding 
programme  of  the  C.C.I.A.  which  seeks  to  focus  Christian  conviction  on  the  issues 
which  must  be  solved  if  men  are  to  live  in  freedom,  and  peace  and  without  fear 
of  poverty,  of  war,  of  oppression.  And  there  is  that  most  important  approach 
to  the  deepest  human  need  which  we  seek  to  make  in  our  common  study  of  the 
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evangelistic  task  of  the  Church,  as  we  ask  together,  how  we  may  reach  that  unde- 
finable  creature :  modern  man  outside  the  Church,  oscillating  between  complacent 
secularism  and  primitive  idolatry. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  W.C.C.  has  given  or  gives  an  adequate  answer  to  the  crying 
needs  of  the  masses  who  are  without  shepherd.  I  only  say  that,  if  there  is  in  our 
churches  and  in  ourselves  a  sufficient  concern,  a  deep  enough  sympathy,  a  reflection 
of  that  “ philanthropicT  which,  according  to  the  New  Testament  is  God’s  attitude 
to  men,  we  have  the  means  to  give  a  real  answer.  We  have  the  possibility  to  show 
that  the  Church  is  not  set  in  the  world  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  God’s 
plan  for  mankind. 

There  is  a  still  deeper  form  of  relevance.  It  has  to  do  with  the  decisive  question 
whether  our  movement  gives  a  clear  answer  to  the  prayer  which  we  repeat  so  often  : 
“Thy  Will  be  done.”  We  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  so.  It  may  be  that 
we  speak  sometimes  a  little  too  easily  about  the  ecumenical  movement  as  the  great 
historical  fact  of  our  time.  For  that  impression  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  clearly  in 
line  with  the  Will  of  God  and  His  Design  for  the  Church. 

This  kind  of  relevance  is  really  not  one  to  talk  about,  but  to  pray  about.  And 
our  prayer  should  be,  that  while  we  must  be  concerned  with  so  many  problems  and 
so  many  fields  of  work  we  may  not  become  a  Martha-movement  concerned  about 
many  good  things,  but  a  Mary-movement  concerned  about  the  one  essential  good 
thing,  namely  to  listen  to  the  Lord  and  to  follow  Him  wherever  He  leads  us. 

*  *  * 

The  Report  of  the  General  Secretary  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reference. 


II.  MAIN  THEMES 


8.  Theme  I  -  «  The  Implications  of  Christian  Unity  for  Inter-Church  Aid  and  for 

Assistance  to  Under-developed  Countries ». 

The  subject  of  the  Implications  of  Christian  Unity  for  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
for  Assistance  to  Under-developed  Countries  was  introduced  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  addresses  given  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Chandu  Ray  and  by  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Mackie,  Associate  General  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  (see  Appendix  B  1). 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  the  following  points  were  made : 

(i)  A  plea  was  made  for  attention  to  the  needs  of  Latin  America.  Its  population 
of  150  million  still  suffered  the  consequences  of  colonialism.  80%  of  the  people 
did  not  have  enough  food  and  shelter.  90  %  of  the  population  of  Bolivia  was  of 
Indian  blood.  92  %  were  illiterate.  In  Guatemala  70  %  of  the  people  had  no  shoes. 
In  Mexico  one  out  of  every  three  persons  had  no  bed  to  sleep  in. 

(ii)  Witness  was  borne  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  work  of  the  Division  in  the 
Philippines. 

(iii)  Evidence  was  given  of  illiteracy,  leprosy,  blindness,  the  need  for  medical 
services,  in  Africa  ;  but  beside  the  meeting  of  material  needs  urgent  attention  was 
called  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  and  to  those  of  the  churches  as  they 
sought  to  extend  their  work  into  new  communities  which  were  being  established 
by  government  planning. 

(iv)  The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  drawn  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
churches  to  provide  assurances  that  the  situation  revealed  in  the  analysis  would 
be  met  by  the  provision  of  resources  in  personnel  and  money. 
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(v)  Plans  for  helping  the  giving  churches  by  visual  aids  were  outlined  and 
reference  made  to  the  production  of  the  film  “Over  the  Hill”  which  told  the  story 
of  the  work  of  the  Division  in  Europe,  and  of  provisional  plans  for  a  film  on  Korea 
which  could  be  made  when  resources  were  available. 

(vi)  The  Committee  was  urged  to  sponsor  an  appeal  to  reach  a  wider  public 
than  that  touched  by  the  missionary  societies,  calling  for  laymen  and  women  to 
dedicate  their  service  to  economically  and  technically  under-developed  countries. 

(vii)  The  question  was  raised  concerning  the  name  of  the  Division,  seeing  that 
Aid  was  associated  with  emergency  and  with  the  help  which  the  strong  could  give 
to  the  weak  whereas  the  new  conception  of  the  Division’s  work  implied  the  idea 
of  mutual  service. 

(viii)  The  importance  of  this  new  move  forward  by  the  Division  was  underlined 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  need  for  increased  cooperation  with  the  missionary 
agencies,  by  recognition  of  the  fact  that  from  that  vision  had  come  inspiration  for 
great  generosity. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Bishop  Barbieri  who  expressed  the  deep  gratitude 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  all  those  who  had  served  the  churches  through 
the  Division,  and  called  the  Central  Committee  to  prayer  for  the  Division’s  work. 

The  session  ended  with  prayer,  offered  by  Bishop  Sobrepena. 

Discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  First  Main  Theme 
( see  Appendix  B  2) 

The  account  of  the  sub-committee’s  deliberations  was  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Russell  Chandran,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee.  He  said  that  the  committee  had 
seen  its  task  less  in  terms  of  producing  a  philosophy  for  Inter-Church  Aid,  than  as 
stating  the  relevance  of  Inter-Church  Aid  as  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  which  the 
Churches  already  had  in  their  association  and  working  together. 

The  background  of  the  sub-committee’s  thinking  was  the  speeches  made  by 
Canon  Chandu  Ray  and  Dr.  Robert  Mackie.  The  committee  had  been  fortunate 
in  numbering  in  its  membership  many  who  had  great  experience  in  this  field,  and 
they  were  all  indebted  to  the  help  given  by  Dr.  Mackie. 

Two  main  topics  had  absorbed  the  committee’s  attention  : 

(1.)  The  relationship  of  Inter-Church  Aid  to  Missions. 

(2.)  The  need  for  a  call  to  young  people  to  dedicate  themselves  to  service  in  the 
lands  of  rapid  social  change  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  had  spoken 
in  the  Central  Committee,  and  about  which  he  had  prepared  a  memorandum, 
for  the  sub-committee’s  consideration. 

Mr.  Chandran  then  read  the  account  of  the  sub-committee’s  discussions  to  the 
Central  Committee  (see  Appendix  B  2). 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Chandran  drew  special  attention  to  section  3 
of  the  report  and  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  channelling  help  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  He  moved  that : 

“The  Central  Committee  receive  the  account  of  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  remit  it  to  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  of 

Inter-Church  Aid  for  consideration.” 

Several  amendments  to  the  document  were  accepted. 

Mr.  Chandran’s  motion  as  to  the  reception  of  the  report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Recommendation  on  the  Call  to  Service  of  the  Churches  and  Peoples  in  Areas 

of  Rapid  Social  Change 

The  Rev.  Russell  Chandran  referred  to  the  speech  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Chi¬ 
chester  concerning  the  need  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  issue  a  call  to 
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young  men  and  women  to  offer  themselves  for  service  in  the  areas  of  rapid  social 
change.  He  said  that  the  Bishop  had  submitted  a  memorandum  on  this  subject 
to  the  sub-committee  and  that  long  and  careful  consideration  had  been  given  by  the 
sub-committee  to  this  memorandum. 

As  a  result  of  this  the  sub-committee  brought  a  specific  resolution  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chandran  read  this  resolution  and  moved  its  adoption. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  following  points  were  made  : 

(i) .  There  was  need  for  specific  implementation  both  of  the  addresses  and  the 
debate  on  the  First  Main  Theme  of  the  Central  Committee  “The  implications  of 
Christian  Unity  for  Inter-Church  Aid  and  for  Assistance  to  Under-Developed 
Countries”. 

(ii) .  There  were  large  areas  of  activities  outside  the  direct  responsibilities  of  the 
Churches  and  Missions  in  which  an  effective  Christian  contribution  could  be  made, 
for  example,  through  governmental  and  inter-governmental  agencies  and  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises. 

(iii) .  There  were  many  young  people  who  at  the  moment  saw  no  purpose  for  their 
lives  who  might  respond  to  such  an  appeal,  and,  in  doing  so,  would  find  fulfilment. 

(iv) .  It  was  possible  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  sound  such  a  call  to 
service  in  a  way  that  no-one  else  could. 

(v) .  If  such  an  appeal  were  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  available  to 
the  Churches  information  concerning  the  ways  and  means  in  which  it  would  be 
answered. 

(vi) .  Great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  issuing  an  appeal  for  service  in  govern¬ 
mental  or  inter-governmental  agencies  as  the  motive  of  such  an  appeal  was  likely 
to  be  misunderstood.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  advisability  of 
making  the  appeal  through  National  Councils  rather  than  directly  through  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

(vii) .  The  summons  to  young  people  to  offer  their  lives  in  this  kind  of  service 
would  be  important,  not  only  for  the  areas  of  need  to  which  they  would  go,  but 
also  to  the  young  people  themselves.  It  would  be  important  to  think  out  the  ways 
in  which  the  call  could  be  sounded  to  the  young  people  of  schools  and  universities 
who,  though  nominally  Christian,  had  little  direct  contact  with  the  Churches. 

(viii).  In  framing  the  appeal  it  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  four 
separate  concerns  : 

a )  the  concern  for  recruitment  to  the  ministry  ; 

b)  the  concern  for  laying  on  university  and  college  people  an  obligation  for 
full-time  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ ; 

c)  a  concern  to  point  out  the  opportunities  of  service  to  Christ  through  inter¬ 
governmental  agencies  and  certain  special  projects  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  ; 

d)  a  concern  to  make  clear  to  those  who  were  going  to  areas  of  rapid  social 
change,  in  government  service,  or  in  industry  and  commerce,  or  even  in  the 
armed  services,  the  opportunities  that  would  be  theirs  of  bearing  personal 
witness  to  Christ  and  of  supporting  the  Churches  and  Missions  in  those 
lands. 

(ix).  The  appeal  should  be  addressed  not  only  to  sending  Churches  but  to  National 
Churches  in  the  areas  of  need.  It  was  important  that  these  Churches  should  learn 
that  those  who  entered  government  service  and  the  like  were  not  traitors  to  the 
Church,  but  servants  of  the  Church  in  these  spheres. 
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(x).  The  greatest  care  would  need  to  be  taken  in  framing  the  call  lest  an  impression 
be  gained  that  the  older  people  were  asking  young  to  do  what  they  themselves  had 
no  intention  of  doing.  It  was  important  to  know  in  advance  what  was  going  to 
be  done  with  those  who  responded  to  the  call  and  how  they  were  going  to  be  sustained 
by  Christian  fellowship  during  their  years  of  service. 

A  new  resolution  was  drafted  in  the  light  of  the  debate  and,  after  certain  verbal 
emendations,  was  adopted  as  follows  : 

The  Sub-Committee  received  a  proposal  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
should  issue  a  call  to  young  men  and  women  of  different  nations,  reminding 
them  of  their  responsibility  to  God  for  the  use  of  their  lives,  and  indicating 
that  one  great  field  in  which  they  could  offer  costly  service  lies  in  the  help  they 
could  give  their  fellow  human  beings  in  countries  of  rapid  social  change,  and  that 
in  the  framing  of  that  call  an  appeal  should  be  made  not  only  for  service  in  the 
ministry  and  other  forms  of  direct  employment  in  the  work  and  missionary 
activities  of  the  Church,  but  in  particular  for  service  as  members  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  fulfilling  various  other  vocations  in  the  world. 

After  serious  consideration,  and  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  actions  already 
being  undertaken,  the  sub-committee  recommends  that  this  important  proposal 
should  be  remitted  to  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  with  the  request  that 
its  Chairman  take  initiative  in  the  matter,  consulting  with  the  other  two  Divisions, 
the  I.M.C.  and  the  C.C.I.A.  ;  that  the  following  persons  should  be  asked  to 
advise  the  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid :  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Dr.  Nathan  Pusey,  Rev.  John  Sadiq,  Canon  M.  A.  C.  Warren, 
Dr.  F.  Nolde,  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  and  Mr.  Egbert  de  Vries  ;  and  that,  on  the  basis 
of  a  full  examination  of  the  issues  involved,  action  should  be  proposed  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  should  be  given  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
World  Council.  Any  action  proposed  must  be  one  which  can  be  effectively 
followed  up  by  the  churches  in  the  different  countries,  and  which  makes  it  clear 
that  young  men  and  women  of  all  the  continents  are  included. 


9.  Theme  II.  -  «  The  Various  Meanings  of  Unity  and  the  Unity  which  the  World 

Council  seeks  to  promoted 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  presented  his  paper  (see  Appendix  Cl). 

Dr.  Bersell  asked  whether  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  could  accept  invita¬ 
tions  by  negociating  bodies  to  assist  them. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  said  that  this  applied  generally  to  the  W.C.C.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  show  that  W.C.C.  participation  was  at  the  request  of  the  churches. 

Father  Florovsky  said  that  we  must  pay  attention  to  tensions  and  contradictions 
in  the  statement.  It  was  correctly  suggested  that  the  W.C.C.  did  not  and  should 
not  sponsor  any  definite  conception  of  unity.  But,  while  every  member  church 
retained  its  full  liberty,  by  the  mere  fact  of  membership  of  the  W.C.C.  a  church  was 
committed  to  the  search  for  a  definite  conception  of  unity.  Hence  many  Churches 
found  themselves  divided  in  mind.  Should  a  church  persist  in  its  present  position 
or  should  commitment  to  the  World  Council  lead  it  to  something  beyond  its  actual 
position  ? 

There  was  a  radical  disagreement  on  the  basic  point  of  the  kind  of  unity  the 
W.C.C.  should  promote.  The  statement  that  “a  unity  exists”  was  ambigous  and 
had  many  different  meanings.  If  there  were  no  unity  we  could  not  meet,  but  what 
was  the  character  of  this  unity  and  meaning  of  the  word  “exist”  ? 

Was  the  unity  which  existed  visible  or  invisible  ?  There  was  a  tension  between 
the  Roman  Catholic-Orthodox  view  that  one  historical  body  was  the  Church 
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(or  the  branch  theory  of  historical  visibility)  and  the  belief  that  the  Una  Sancta  exists 
in  divided  groups.  What  did  not  exist  and  should  be  brought  about,  according  to 
some  people,  was  precisely  what  did  exist  for  others.  We  must  ask  why  were  the 
sheep  scattered.  They  were  united  in  God’s  mind,  but  not  in  our  own  minds.  The 
Divine  Unity  of  the  Church  was  given  ;  but  the  Church  had  two  natures,  divine  and 
human,  and  the  human  was  divided.  We  must  be  most  concerned  about  the  human. 

Ecumenical  theology  should  be  the  theology  of  the  abnormal,  for  we  were  in 
an  abnormal*  situation.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  develop  a  theory  of  the  Divine  Norm 
in  John  17.  The  Bible  said  much  about  abnormality.  This  was,  of  course,  overcome 
in  God’s  intention.  God  willed  unity,  but  what  of  our  minds  ? 

Father  Florovsky  protested  against  the  demand  that  we  should  be  elementary. 
You  could  not  do  justice  to  reality  if  you  pretended  that  it  was  simple  :  it  was  very 
complicated.  The  F.  &  O.  Commission  had  set  up  Commissions  which  could  not 
be  expected  to  complete  their  work  in  a  short  time.  e.  g.  The  study  of  “Christ  in 
His  Church”  needed  ten  years.  Similarly  in  the  biblical  field,  a  thorough  study  was 
required  to  reveal  what  the  whole  Bible  had  to  say  about  unity. 

The  Churches  and  the  W.C.C.  must  take  theologians  more  seriously  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  do.  The  revival  of  church  life  was  due  primarily  to  the  theologians 
who  had  discovered  more  of  the  reality  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament. 
Scholars  revealed  the  depths  because  they  did  not  precipitate  over-easy  schemes  but 
listened  to  the  whole  Gospel  of  God  speaking  to  the  Church. 

Bishop  Barbieri  spoke  for  the  Younger  Churches.  They  had  a  different  view 
of  unity  from  the  older  Churches.  Their  main  problem  was  the  relation  of  church 
unity  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  world.  Governments  in  many  countries  were 
becoming  more  and  more  critical  of  missionaries  who,  they  said,  came  into  their 
countries  to  divide  the  people.  We  must  face  these  problems  before  we  decided 
the  theological  questions,  otherwise  missionary  work  was  doomed.  We  must  make 
a  great  effort  to  evangelise  the  2.000.000.000  (two  thousand  million)  people  who 
are  not  Christians.  This  should  lead  to  a  greater  effort  to  understand  each  other 
and  go  forth  in  His  Name.  People  said  “You  say  you  have  only  one  God,  one 
Saviour,  one  Bible  and  one  Church  :  why  then  can  you  not  work  together  and  present 
a  united  Christianity  ?” 

Dr.  H.  G.  Wood  thought  that  there  was  something  elementary  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  thinking  about  unity.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  had  spoken  of  the  Chief 
Shepherd  who  knew  only  one  flock.  The  text  spoke  of  “other  sheep  I  have  which 
are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring.”  We  stood  for  the  unity  which  the 
Chief  Shepherd  was  creating.  He  did  not  “know”  but  “intended”  one  flock.  He 
knew  his  own  sheep  wherever  they  were  even  if  they  were  in  no  visible  Christian 
organisation  at  all.  The  only  way  of  recognising  the  sheep  was  to  see  whether  they 
heard  His  voice  and  followed  Him. 

Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  said  that  Fr.  Florovsky  had  agreed  that  in  the  mind  of  God  the 
Church  was  one  and  the  sheep  who  heard  His  voice  were  one.  We  also  could  agree 
that  God  was  doing  something  about  this  :  that  is  why  the  W.C.C.  could  speak  of 
the  unity  it  was  seeking  to  promote.  We  must  go  back  first  to  the  Bible  for  the 
whole  sweep  of  God’s  action.  In  the  Ecumenical  Movement  God  was  giving  us  a 
foretaste  of  unity  which  we  experienced  and  we  must  work  this  out  in  deeds  and 
formulate  it  in  words. 

Dr.  Mackay  said  that  he  substantially  agreed  with  the  General  Secretary. 
However,  (i)  We  should  clarify  what  the  unity  to  which  we  aspired  was  not.  We 
did  not  accept  the  idea  that  there  existed  any  one  visible  ecclesiastical  structure 
which  could  be  called  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  had  rejected  any  proneness 
to  aspire  after  a  single  monolithic  structure  either  for  the  W.C.C.  or  for  the  Churches. 
No  church  structure  should  ever  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  his  personal  conviction 
was  that  structure  was  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Church. 
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(ii)  We  should  stress  instead  what  unity  meant  in  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
individual  Christian  soul.  We  should  do  more  through  the  W.C.C.  to  make  available 
to  many  people  the  wealth  of  devotional  literature  of  the  different  traditions.  The 
reaction  in  the  recent  years  against  founding  theology  on  “mere  experience”  had 
led  us  to  look  too  disparagingly  on  expressions  of  Christian  mysticism.  The  life 
of  the  Churches  would  be  enriched  if  we  could  communicate  to  ordinary  church 
members  the  experience  of  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Evangelical  Christians. 

(iii)  The  unity  after  which  we  aspired  implied  mutual  recognition.  There  was 
not  real  understanding  unless  we  concurred  in  agreeing  that  participation  in  the 
Holy  Communion  came  at  the  beginning  and  not  as  the  consummation.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  that  all  who  professed  One  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  permitted  to  partake  together  of  the  Symbols  of  His  Broken  Body 
and  shed  Blood. 

Dr.  Niemoeller  agreed  with  the  main  point  of  the  address.  He  thought  that  in 
addition  to  speaking  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  W.C.C.  environment,  and 
of  unity  among  churches,  we  should  ask  what  unity  meant  inside  a  single  church. 
We  could  not  pass  by  the  problem  of  unity  within  our  own  churches.  Unity  was 
given  by  One,  Who  gave  it  again  and  again.  It  was  a  dynamic,  eschatological 
element.  The  Lord  who  was  our  Hope  was  One  Lord,  and  therefore  we  must  strive 
after  unity  also  in  our  single  churches,  and  in  the  souls  of  individual  Christians. 

Professor  Ioannides  felt  that  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft’s  statement  had  a  Protestant 
colour.  Why  speak  of  seeking  unity  ?  If  Christ  was  in  us  there  must  be  a  unity 
already.  There  could  not  then  be  unity  between  brothers  without  its  being  manifested. 
If  unity  was  not  manifested  it  was  not  real  unity.  To  believe  in  Christ,  to  be  baptised, 
to  have  the  vestigia  was  not  enough  to  speak  of  unity. 

We  were  once  historically  a  united  Church.  Why  ask  now  for  some  new  kind 
of  unity  ?  There  was  no  consciousness  of  division  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  They  had  a  common  heritage  and  a  common  united  life.  The  Una  Sancta 
had  the  Holy  Spirit  in  it  and  grew  by  gathering  in  all  who  were  outside  it.  If  a  man 
was  not  in  the  Church  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Church.  Within  the  Church  we 
had  the  same  mind  and  a  united  life.  We  were  not  united  by  organisational  forms 
but  by  real  life.  The  Orthodox  Churches  took  part  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
on  the  presupposition  that  the  W.C.C.  did  not  have  an  ecclesiological  basis.  They 
therefore  held  strongly  by  the  Toronto  Declaration  that  there  should  not  be  any 
W.C.C.  doctrine  of  Church  unity.  The  Orthodox  had  been  compelled  to  make 
separate  statements  on  questions  of  unity.  In  all  conferences  with  divided  Christians 
the  Orthodox  delegates  had  stated  their  conception  of  unity. 

Dr.  Harold  Roberts  made  3  points,  (i)  We  needed  an  adequate  theology  based 
on  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  Testament  for  unity.  The  theme  of  the  Bible 
was  the  Rule  of  God,  the  Redemptive  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  People  of  God. 
(ii)  We  had  studie  meanings  of  unity  existing  in  different  traditions ;  but  this  was 
not  enough.  Godgiven  unity  was  not  static  but  growing  and  dynamic.  We  should 
not  reach  a  final  theology  of  unity  until  God  had  perfected  His  Will  in  us.  (iii)  The 
W.C.C.  by  its  existence  and  witness  provided  new  data  for  theologians,  data  provi¬ 
ded  by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  W.C.C.  was  a  fellowship  for  facilitating 
Christian  unity.  Some  of  us,  while  not  recognising  all  the  signs  of  the  Church  in 
other  bodies,  saw  that  they  bore  some  of  the  marks  of  the  Church  in  worship, 
evangelism  and  social  witness  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  saw  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  given  by  God  becoming  intelligible  to  us.  We  should  say  to 
the  Churches  :  You  must  allow  your  theologians  to  study,  but  will  you  provide  data 
for  them  by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  for  united  worship,  evangelistic 
enterprise  and  courageous  social  witness,  so  they  may  become  hungry  for  that 
upon  which  they  feed  ? 
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The  Bishop  of  Malmesbury  expressed  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  a  clear  and 
challenging  statement.  He  specially  welcomed  the  references  to  Roman  Catholic 
interest  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  We  could  not  conceive  of  the  full  unity 
of  Christ’s  Church  without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  were  at  present  a 
non-Roman  Catholic,  not  an  anti-Roman  Catholic  body.  We  should  have  Roman 
Catholics  specially  in  mind  when  we  prayed  for  the  unity  of  all  Christ’s  people. 

He  was  nervous  about  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft’s  plea  for  new  terminology  to  describe 
the  dynamic  element  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  might  mean  more  “ecumen¬ 
ical”  language  unintelligible  to  those  inside  the  circle. 

Members  of  the  Committee  should  ask  themselves  whether  they  had  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  True  conviction  arose  when 
belief  was  wedded  to  experience.  Until  we  had  such  conviction  we  could  not  go 
forward  to  the  manifestation  of  our  given  unity  —  or  rightly  pray  for  it. 

Dr.  Reinhold  von  Thadden  speaking  as  a  layman  from  a  rural  background, 
referred  to  the  longing  of  the  younger  generation  (those  who  had  experienced  the 
wars)  for  unity.  They  felt  lonely  and  suffered  under  the  division  of  the  Church 
and  the  world.  The  problem  of  unity  must  be  approached  in  practical  ways  :  What 
could  we  do  to  make  the  W.C.C.  real  ?  How  could  we  communicate  with  the  parishes 
to  bring  richer  knowledge  of  the  ecumenical  movement  into  their  experience  ?  How 
could  we  discover  new  ways  of  bearing  our  witness  fraternally  ?  Unity  must  begin 
in  our  own  hearts.  Were  we  expressing  our  response  to  God’s  call  for  unity  in  our 
own  circles  through  brotherly  love  ?  Our  traditional  church  life  did  not  represent 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  a  satisfactory  way.  We  must  seek  new  means 
of  manifesting  the  visibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  for  example  in  the  Kirchentag. 

Prof.  Hromadka  said  he  often  asked  how  much  progress  had  been  made  in 
20  years  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  Was  any  real  progress  visible  ?  It  was 
difficult  to  be  a  real  Christian,  and  to  avoid  confessional  complacency.  The  strength 
of  non-theological  factors  was  often  unrecognised.  Participation  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  helped  us  to  understand  the  force  of  these  external  pressures.  We  had 
found  that  others  confessed  the  same  Jesus  Christ  whom  we  confessed.  We  had 
been  led  to  understand  more  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  Christ  manifested  his  fullness 
and  wholeness  in  the  Church  as  His  Body.  Had  we  been  too  eschatological,  irres¬ 
ponsible  and  idealistic  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  ? 

Prof.  Russell  Chandran  said  the  question  at  this  stage  was  whether  the  fellowship 
experienced  in  the  W.C.C.  caused  us  to  rethink  the  claims  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
on  us.  We  were  also  aware  of  negociations  between  member  churches.  In  this 
context  we  must  face  clearly  the  unity  we  experienced  and  the  disunity  which  existed 
between  churches.  We  must  seek  the  unity  which  would  manifest  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  to  the  world.  We  had  inter-church  aid  experience,  but  how  did  we  express 
love  within  our  fellowship  ? 

At  this  stage  the  manifestation  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  through  unity  was 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent  for  missionary  work.  In  the  present  divided  state 
of  the  Church  we  were  not  witnessing  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

Bishop  Fuglsang  Damgaard  spoke  of  his  personal  experience.  “We  are  one 
in  Christ :  there  is  an  essential  unity  in  which  we  all  share  :  our  task  is  to  make  visible 
the  existing  invisible  unity.” 

An  ecumenical  gathering  was  always  an  overhelming  experience  just  because  we 
experienced  the  existing  unity,  as  in  hearing  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Church  Aid 
Division  and  Service  to  Refugees.  We  saw  the  need  of  the  world,  but  we  saw  above 
all  the  Christ  who  came  to  us  in  the  need  of  the  world.  Our  experience  of  unity 
in  love  in  ways  which  the  world  today  could  understand  raised  echoes  of  the 
comment  on  the  primitive  Church  :  “See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another.” 
There  we  saw  how  the  Love  of  God  penetrated  through  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  “The 
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experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  love  makes  visible  the  invisible  unity.”  There  was 
also  unity  in  the  search  for  truth  through  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

The  high  lights  of  ecumenical  gatherings  were  the  Services  of  Worship.  We  should 
stress  the  importance  of  the  Services  and  of  the  devotional  side  of  our  work.  This 
touched  much  wider  circles  of  people  in  our  churches.  It  emphasised  the  necessity 
of  our  unity  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord.  Recently  the  Danish  Church  had  entered 
into  Communion-fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of  England. 
These  were  essential  steps  forward  in  its  relations  with  its  sister-churches.  “We 
cannot  understand  what  we  have  not  loved.”  This  was  what  we  should  pray  for  — 
for  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  replied  : 

Fr.  Florovsky  had  used  the  classical  distinction  of  “visible”  and  “invisible”  ; 
but  in  the  present  situation  the  most  interesting  new  development  was  that  we  could 
no  longer  divide  the  Churches  into  two  camps.  There  were  now  few  who  said  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  was  “merely”  invisible.  There  were  none  who  said  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  was  adequately  manifested.  Professor  loannides  seemed 
to  suggest  that  what  was  not  manifest  was  not  unity.  But  this  would  destroy  one 
side  of  the  paradox  of  the  situation  to  which  Fr.  Florovsky  had  referred.  We  must 
admit  the  abnormality  of  the  situation.  Dr.  Mackay’s  speech  illustrated  the  results 
of  ignoring  the  other  side  of  the  paradox.  Many  Churches  —  and  not  by  any  means 
only  Orthodox  Churches  —  say  “I  am  the  Church.”  The  significance  of  the  Toronto 
statement  had  been  that  it  recognised  the  possibility  that  Churches  which  say  this 
did  not  necessarily  say  “no”  to  other  Churches.  Dr.  Roberts  wanted  to  go  much 
further  and  saw  marks  of  the  Church  in  the  W.C.C.  It  was  permissible  for  someone 
else  to  say  this  about  the  W.C.C.  from  the  outside  :  but  it  would  be  bad  for  the  W.C.C. 
to  say  this  about  itself.  It  came  near  to  suggesting  that  the  W.C.C.  might  become 
a  super-church  instead  of  being  a  servant  of  the  Church  in  finding  its  unity. 

The  Bishop  of  Malmesbury  had  expressed  fear  about  the  new  terminology  ; 
but  you  could  not  discuss  what  was  happening  in  terms  of  the  classical  categories. 
The  new  categories  might  be  simple  but  they  must  be  new.  We  must  find  new  forms 
to  express  the  realities  of  a  new  situation. 

Prof.  Hromadka  had  asked  if  had  been  any  advances  in  unity  since  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  began.  The  “History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  showed  that  up 
to  1910  it  was  a  story  of  failure  :  often  of  magnificent  failure,  but  nevertheless  of 
failure.  The  contrast  with  what  had  happened  since  1910  must  make  anyone  with 
some  historical  sense  marvel.  In  the  sphere  of  actual  reunions  progress  had  been 
by  no  means  negligible ;  but  in  the  intangibles  there  was  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  preceding  centuries  and  the  last  30  years,  (i)  We  now  had  a  bad  conscience 
about  disunity,  (ii)  We  were  expressing  St.  Paul’s  “care  of  all  the  churches”  :  after 
a  long  time  of  thinking  chiefly  of  our  own  Churches  and  confessions,  we  had  a 
new  sense  of  our  community  with  Churches  in  our  fellowship  which  were  far  away 
from  us.  (iii)  There  was  now  a  new  traffic  in  charismata.  Through  study  and  in 
other  ways  there  was  a  flow  of  spiritual  gifts  especially  in  theology  and  evangelism 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Church,  (iv)  There  was  common  witness  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  to  the  Christian  attitude  to  society,  especially  in  international  matters, 
such  as  has  never  happened  before.  For  these  things  we  must  be  grateful. 

Bishop  Damgaard  had  spoken  of  unity  in  love.  This  could  not  be  given  adequate 
expression  in  a  paper  concerned  with  unity  in  a  narrower  sense.  The  content  of 
our  discussions  would  be  much  enriched  if  we  widened  their  range  as  he  had  suggested. 


Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Second  Main  Theme 

Professor  H.  d’Espine  presented  the  Report  of  the  sub-committee  (see 
Appendix  C  2). 
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Bishop  Barbieri  proposed  the  addition  at  the  appropriate  place  under  section  I  c 
of  a  another  question  :  “To  what  extent  does  disunity  affect  the  work  of  evangelism 
and  mission  in  the  so-called  ‘mission-fields’  ?”  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  proposed  that 
the  formulation  of  I  b  (4)  should  be  changed  to  “The  conviction  that  to  acquiesce 
in  division  is  contrary  to  the  Will  of  God.”  Dr.  Niesel  proposed  the  addition  to 
section  I  c  of  the  question  :  “What  does  it  mean  that  the  Unity  of  the  Church  must 
be  made  more  clearly  manifest  ?”  Dr.  Mackay  proposed  that  the  question  in  I  c 
number  1 1  should  be  reformulated  :  In  what  way  can  the  unity  experienced  by 
individuals  in  communion  with  Jesus  Christ  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  unity 
among  the  Churches  in  the  World  Council  ? 

The  Committee 

Agreed  to  the  proposed  changes  and 

Received  the  Report  as  a  whole. 


III.  REPORTS  OF  DIVISIONS  AND  AGENCIES 


10.  The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

The  Report  was  presented  by  Dr.  Alphons  Koechlin,  Chairman  of  the  Division 
(see  Appendix  D). 

In  presenting  the  Report,  Dr.  Koechlin  said  this  would  be  the  last  time  he  would 
be  privileged  to  do  this  since  he  was  retiring  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Division. 
He  sketched  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Division,  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
work,  in  former  years,  of  Dr.  Adolf  Keller,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Freuden- 
berg,  Dr.  Hutchinson  Cockburn,  and  during  the  last  seven  years,  of  Dr.  Robert 
Mackie.  He  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  this  development  had  been  characterised 
by  a  transition  from  a  work  of  emergency  material  and  spiritual  reconstruction 
to  a  continuing  service  of  the  churches  of  one  another,  and  together  of  human  need. 

He  drew  the  special  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  to  that  part  of  the  Report 
which  reflected  the  Evanston  decision  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Division  into  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  indicated  that  this  was  now  being  done  in  the  closest  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  Church  World 
Service. 

The  Central  Committee  was  asked  to  take  particular  note  of  the  section  of  the 
Report  which  dealt  with  the  “Principles  for  the  Work  of  the  Division”  and  to  the 
extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee  incorporated  in  the  Report.  He 
said  that  the  whole  Report,  together  with  the  Minute  of  the  Joint  Committee,  had 
been  drafted  at  meetings  of  the  Administrative  Committee  and  Joint  Committee 
respectively,  held  at  Davos  immediately  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Central  Committee  would  realize,  Dr.  Koechlin  affirmed,  that  here  was 
work  of  great  scope  for  which  there  were  inadequate  resources,  but  he  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  churches  desired  this  work  to  be  undertaken  and  that  they 
would  support  it,  even  though  great  risks  were  involved.  The  so-called  younger 
churches  had  a  claim  upon  the  service  of  all  the  churches  and  the  right  to  share  in 
this  ministry  to  human  need  undertaken  by  all  member  churches  together,  through 
the  work  of  the  Division.  Dr.  Koechlin  drew  the  attention  of  the  Committee  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  section  of  the  Report  concerning  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Programme. 
He  reported  that  this  work  had  been  done  in  cooperation  with  Church  World  Service 
and  governmental  and  inter-governmental  agencies.  This  had  proved  a  vast  and 
complicated  undertaking  and  had  led  to  great  financial  difficulties.  Nevertheless  he 
was  convinced  that  the  decision  to  engage  in  this  operation  had  been  a  right  one  and 
in  any  case  Christian  work  could  not  be  done  without  taking  risks. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Division  concluded  his  Report  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  work  of  Dr.  Mackie,  without  whose  wisdom,  devotion  and  inspiration  (which 
had  commanded  the  confidence  both  of  the  giving  churches  and  of  those  to  whom 
aid  had  been  given)  the  task  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  He  also  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  Committee  for  the  privilege  of  ten  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Division.  He  counted  it  as  one  of  the  great  gifts  which  God  had  given  to  him  to 
have  been  permitted  to  serve  in  this  way,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  fellowship  with 
the  brethren  which  such  service  had  brought.  He  then  presented  the  members  of 
the  staff,  including  the  newly  appointed  Director,  to  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  called  on  Dr.  Edgar  Chandler,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Division  and  Director  of  the  Service  to  Refugees,  to  speak  about 
the  refugee  programme.  Dr.  Chandler  made  the  following  points  in  his  speech  : 

(1)  The  particular  problem  of  the  Refugee  Service  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  was  to  be  seen  in  the  total  setting  of  the  whole  Programme. 
The  Refugee  Programme  was  still  in  a  period  of  expanding  services.  This  was 
illustrated  in  present  actions  concerning  the  settlement  of  Japanese  migrants  in 
South  America,  in  removal  of  refugees  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  South 
America  and  in  recently  signed  contracts  with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner,  valued 
at  $800,000  for  development  of  migration  services  in  Greece. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  Geneva  Budget  for  the  operation  is  $840,000  of  which 
a  little  more  than  half  was  church  contributed.  Thus  for  comparatively  small  sums 
the  churches  were  enabled  to  undertake  a  great  service  to  those  in  need. 

(3)  The  Service  to  Refugees  was  also  responsible  for  certain  projects,  in  housing, 
agricultural  training,  counselling,  etc.,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  help  the  integration 
of  refugees. 

(4)  There  were  still  many  thousands  who  hoped  for  migration.  Our  gratitude 
was  due  to  receiving  countries,  especially  to  Australia,  the  largest  reception  area  at 
the  present  time,  and  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  July  more  refugees  had 
been  moved  than  in  any  previous  month  of  the  last  three  years.  The  total  moved 
during  the  month  was  1404.  In  addition  there  seemed  to  be  an  upsurge  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  and  during  July  nearly  twice  as  many  had  been  moved  as 
in  any  previous  month. 

(5)  One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  Service  to  Refugees  was  that  of 
the  number  of  refugees  who  had  grown  old  or  who  were  disabled.  It  was  to  be 
noted  that  governments,  partly  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  churches,  were  becoming 
more  generous  in  their  readiness  to  house  and  care  for  these  “hard  core”  cases. 
For  example,  the  Swedish  Government  had  recently  announced  its  readiness  to 
receive  200  such  families  and  60  persons  suffering  from  active  tuburculosis. 

(6)  In  appraising  the  work  of  Service  to  Refugees,  the  significance  was  to  be 
noted  of  the  meaning  of  the  statistics  in  terms  of  personal  lives.  They  meant  new 
hope,  a  new  chance  for  life,  the  reunion  of  families,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
who  because  of  their  experiences  had  suffered  moral  and  spiritual  disintegration. 

(7)  Perhaps  the  most  creative  piece  of  work  undertaken  by  the  World  Council 
was  in  the  provision  of  Self  Help  Institutions  for  refugees.  There  were  thirty  such 
refugees  in  an  institution  established  in  Northern  Italy  with  the  help  of  the  Waldensian 
Church.  Another  such  institution  was  planned  for  Southern  Italy. 

(8)  It  was  because  the  churches  were  supporting  the  operation  basically,  that 
it  was  possible  to  accept  the  responsibilities  which  governmental  and  intergovern¬ 
mental  agencies  asked  the  Division  to  accept. 

In  the  following  discussion  questions  were  asked  and  answered  which  dealt  with 
the  following  points  : 

(i)  The  difficulties  which  had  arisen  under  the  operation  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  were  due  to  the  slow  implementation  of  the  Act.  All  major  recommendations 
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made  by  Voluntary  Agencies  had  been  accepted.  Developments  in  the  processing 
of  prospective  migrants  and  in  the  speeding  up  of  the  organisation  of  administration 
gave  good  hope  that  the  conservative  estimate  of  4,000  people  moved  during  1955 
was  likely  to  be  reached. 

(ii)  Cancellation  of  a  decision  to  migrate  was  mainly  personal  on  the  part  of 
refugees  who  had  previously  expressed  a  desire  to  migrate.  New  arrangements 
concerning  the  processing  of  refugees  had  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  refusals  of 
visas  on  grounds  of  security  or  health. 

(iii)  The  small  number  of  refugees  being  received  by  Argentina  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Argentina  had  no  programme.  In  the  case  of  Bolivia  and  Uruguay,  there 
was  increasing  opportunity  for  the  settlement  of  refugees.  The  Service  to  Refugees 
had  now  opened  an  office  in  Bolivia  and  18  refugees  had  been  moved  there  during 
July.  A  representative  of  the  Division  from  Uruguay  was  operating  in  Italy  and  the 
number  of  visas  for  settlement  in  Uruguay  was  increasing. 

(iv)  The  Service  to  Refugees  had  45  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  30  of 
these  offices  were  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  R.R.A. 

(v)  The  cost  of  processing  in  each  case  was  as  low  as  $15  in  areas  where  there 
were  large  numbers  of  refugees  and  as  high  as  $1500  where  there  were  few. 

(vi)  There  were  two  sources  of  reimbursement  of  the  World  Council  in  this 
operation.  The  first  was  from  governmental  and  intergovernmental  agencies.  This 
reimbursement  was  assured.  The  second  was  in  repayments  of  loans  by  refugees 
themselves.  Such  repayments  were  showing  a  high  percentage,  90%  from  refugees 
settled  in  Australia  and  Canada,  and  95  %  from  those  resettled  in  the  U.S.A. 

(vii)  Professor  loannides  expressed  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
people  for  the  work  of  I.C.A.  He  paid  especial  tribute  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
the  Rev.  Raymond  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Christopher  King.  He  expressed  appreciation, 
too,  for  the  help  through  I.C.A.  to  the  Greek  churches  and  people  who  had  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  earthquakes. 

(viii)  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Canon  Judd  of  Canada,  Dr.  Mackie  said  that 
people  tended  to  identify  I.C.A.  with  emergency  work  like  that  carried  on  in  post¬ 
war  Europe.  While  some  emergency  situations  remained,  the  emergency  on  the 
whole  had  passed.  The  need,  however,  continued.  For  example  there  had  been 
great  recovery  of  the  Churches  in  Western  Germany  and  they  did  not  need  help. 
These  Churches  were  able  to  help  the  Churches  in  Eastern  Germany.  There  was, 
therefore,  still  an  opportunity  for  the  churches  of  the  world  to  aid  the  Churches 
of  Eastern  Germany  by  helping  the  Churches  of  West  Germany. 

In  Yugoslavia  it  was  possible  to  give  continuing  help  to  the  Orthodox  Churches 
and  smaller  Evangelical  Churches  there.  So  too  I.C.A.  could  sustain  minority 
churches. 

Dr.  Mackie  also  drew  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  service  to  many  churches 
through  E.C.L.O.F.  The  advantage  of  helping  through  making  loans  was  that  the 
self-respect  and  independence  of  a  church  could  be  honoured  while  it  was  being  aided. 

(ix)  Further  questions  and  answers  dealt  with  : 

(a)  the  location  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  refugees  ; 

(b)  the  way  in  which  through  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  national  councils  of  churches  and 
the  personal  work  of  the  staff,  representations  were  made  to  governments  to 
receive  refugees. 

Following  the  discussion,  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  approve  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 
to  Refugees,  subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  the  financial  implications  of 
the  Division’s  work  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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11.  The  Division  of  Studies 

The  Chairman  explained  the  structure  of  the  Division  and  introduced  the  staff. 
The  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  Freytag,  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 
A  summary  of  his  remarks  follows  : 

In  a  certain  sense  our  study  work  is  the  full  assembly  in  permanent  session,  the 
only  difference  being  that  not  only  delegates  and  consultants  share  in  the  work  but 
that  far  wider  circles  are  being  drawn  into  the  process  where  people  confronted 
with  the  perplexities  of  our  time  in  the  church  and  world  and  “are  listening  to  the 
biblical  message  and  trying  to  hear  what  the  spirit  says  to  the  churches”.  If  we  think 
along  such  lines,  three  consequences  may  follow  for  the  study  work. 

First,  the  process  of  study  is  more  important  than  the  amount  of  new  knowledge  it 
brings  forth.  It  is  a  process  of  a  twofold  change.  The  exchange  of  thoughts 
crossing  the  borders  of  nationalities  and  denominations  shakes  not  only  the 
ideas  we  have  about  others  but  at  the  same  time  it  sets  free  the  deepest  values 
of  our  own  spiritual  heritage  of  which  we  sometimes  are  not  aware  if  we  remain 
imprisoned  in  our  own  circles.  This  is  the  legitimate  cause  for  the  growing 
confessional  self-consciousness  not  only  within  but  on  account  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  But  even  more  important  is  the  other  change  ecumenical  study 
brings  about.  It  is  the  change  which  all  real  understanding  implies.  If  we  seriously 
deal  with  the  perplexities  of  the  man  of  our  day  or  with  unsettled  problems 
among  ourselves  as  churches  and  Christians,  understanding  cannot  be  attained 
without  thinking  thoughts  which  we  had  not  thought  before  and  without  getting 
new  insights  into  the  biblical  message. 

Second,  this  process  cannot  fulfil  its  purpose  if  it  does  not  reach  down  to  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  our  churches,  to  the  famous  grassroots.  That  implies  first  the  method  of 
studies.  We  have  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  research  and  what  we  may 
call  inquiries.  Research  is  necessary  and  is  being  done  by  commissions  such  as 
the  theological  commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  On  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  and  are  now  going  on  studies,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  stimulate 
common  thinking  towards  a  new  and  united  testimony  of  the  churches  in  the 
face  of  present-day  problems.  Such  a  testimony  does  not  come  as  a  result  of 
research,  but  by  asking  questions  which  mobilize  thinking,  meditation  and  prayer 
about  the  biblical  message  as  it  bears  on  the  problem  at  stake.  Such  thinking, 
meditating  and  praying  can  and  should  be  done  at  various  levels  at  the  same 
time,  from  biblical  and  other  scholars  and  experts  down  to  the  simple  group 
of  young  people  who  are  taking  the  first  steps  in  applying  the  biblical  message 
to  their  daily  life  and  problems. 

The  question  of  extending  to  the  grassroots  implies  further  a  problem  of 
language.  Our  staff  is  not  able  to  do  what  is  needed  here.  We  should  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  with  the  member  churches  concerned  that  this  responsibility  lies. 
Translation  means  providing  the  channels  of  ecumenical  intercourse,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  extend  the  ecumenical  reality  to  the  grassroots. 

Third,  there  is  a  consequence,  which  is  that  each  single  study-project  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  part  of  the  whole  process.  It  is  this  interrelation  which  lies  behind 
the  new  set-up  of  the  Division  of  Studies.  We  all  know  how  fruitless  and  dangerous 
an  isolated  study  enterprise  may  become,  because  it  is  not  the  whole  church 
which  it  serves. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  new  Division  is  that  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Studies  of  the  I.M.C.  has  come  into  it.  Or  in  other  words  the  Division  of  Studies 
serves  the  I.M.C.  as  well  as  the  W.C.C.  If  the  W.C.C.  is  becoming  a  real  world 
Council  of  Churches  it  has  to  serve  the  so-called  younger  churches  too.  This  not 
only  means  that  it  has  to  coordinate  its  work  with  that  of  the  I.M.C.,  but  it  means 
it  cannot  do  its  own  work  properly  without  taking  into  account  the  whole  dimension 
of  the  world-missionary  aspect  of  the  Church.  This  means  not  only  accepting  the 
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principle  of  the  missionary  obligation  but  acknowledging  the  facts,  the  fact  of  the 
missionary  work  and  of  the  existence  of  younger  churches.  In  the  realm  of  study 
each  department  has  its  own  relation  to  missionary  studies  and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  Biiheimer  spoke  to  the  report  and  proposals  of  the  Division.  Three  points 
should  be  registered.  First,  that  an  emerging  unity  in  the  Division’s  work  is  evident, 
which  is  fundamentally  a  unity  of  substance,  but  which  also  has  administrative 
implications.  Second,  that  throughout  its  plans,  the  Division  has  given  careful 
attention  to  the  outreach  of  the  work,  and  has  developed  new  methods  to  achieve 
this.  Third,  that  many  of  the  projects  outlined  demand  funds  not  now  available. 
Funds  are  being  sought  under  the  directives  of  the  Finance  and  Executive  Committees. 

Dr.  Biiheimer  put  the  following  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Division  of  Studies  : 

(1.)  Biblical  Study.  The  Division  proposes  that  the  study  outlined  in  the  following 
statement  be  approved : 

The  Evanston  Assembly,  through  Committee  II  on  the  Division  of  Studies, 
adopted  a  series  of  proposals  as  “a  general  guide  for  the  work”  of  the  Division, 
among  which  was  the  following  : 

“  An  ecumenical  approach  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  A  good  deal 
of  work  has  already  been  done  on  this  subject,  which  is  so  fundamental  to 
all  ecumenical  studies.  So  far  the  main  focus  has  been  the  interpretation  of 
the  biblical  teaching  on  social  questions.  These  studies  could  be  continued 
in  a  wider  context  and  with  particular  reference  to  evangelism  and  the  present¬ 
ation  of  the  Gospel  to  modern  man.” 

In  the  light  of  this  general  suggestion,  the  Division  of  Studies  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  proposes  an  ecumenical  study  and  discussion  on  the 
biblical  meaning  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  a  possible  title  for  the  study  being 
“The  World  and  the  Church  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ.” 

In  proposing  this  study,  the  Division  recognises  that  in  the  general  areas 
of  evangelism  and  social  problems,  our  witness  depends  upon  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  this  in  turn 
demands  an  understanding  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  Church  and  world  find 
their  true  relationship  to  each  other  in  their  relationship  to  Him.  But  what 
is  this  relationship,  and  how,  in  fundamental  terms,  does  it  determine  our  witness 
amid  the  great  problems  of  the  world  ?  To  put  the  matter  another  way,  a  wide- 
ranging  process  of  ecumenical  study  needs  some  basic  point  of  focus,  and  it 
is  in  work  concerning  the  biblical  terms  World-Church-Lordship  of  Christ  that 
this  focus  may  most  fruitfully  be  found. 

The  principal  point  of  reference  therefore  concerns  the  meaning  which  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  has  for  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  It 
is  affirmed  in  the  Bible  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  over  all  things,  that  there  is  a 
cosmic  dimension  in  His  Lordship.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  He  is,  in  a  special 
way,  the  Lord  over  the  Church.  What  does  this  Lordship  over  both  Church 
and  world  mean  for  the  relationship  between  them  and  what  does  it  imply  for 
the  life  and  hope  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world  ? 

It  should  be  noted  that  hermeneutical  questions  will  inevitably  arise,  and 
that  the  study  is  designed  in  part  to  face  them  with  full  frankness.  As  work 
is  done  on  the  content  of  the  study,  full  and  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  hermeneutical  principles  involved,  with  a  view  to  securing  understanding 
and  agreement,  if  possible,  concerning  them. 

The  Theological  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  on  “Christ  and  the  Church” 
will  be  pursuing  its  own  course  of  study,  which  will  inevitably  deal  with  many 
of  the  same  central  issues.  But  there  is  a  clear  case  for  both  studies,  which  will 
be  conducted  in  some  relation  with  each  other,  as  each  develops. 

As  to  method,  the  following  steps  are  proposed  : 
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a)  that  a  group  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Division  and  three  members 
of  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  state  the  basic  issue 
of  the  study  in  more  extended  terms,  showing  the  relevance  of  the  basic 
subject  to  the  chief  projects  of  the  Departments  of  the  Division,  and  that 
this  statement  form  the  preliminary  basis  of  the  study. 

b)  that  biblical  scholars  and  theologians,  who  are  already  at  work  on  various 
aspects  of  this  theme,  be  asked  to  contribute  papers,  with  a  view  to 
providing  background  for 

c)  a  carefully  organised  conference  in  the  spring  of  1956,  at  Bossey  if  possible, 
for  discussion  of  the  central  issue. 

d )  review  of  the  position  in  reference  to  the  study  by  the  Divisional  Committee 
in  1956,  with  particular  reference  to  the  question  whether  a  commission 
to  pursue  the  study  further  is  desirable  or  not. 

Dr.  Mackay  supported  the  proposed  study,  and  urged  that  it  include  a  study 
of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  individual.  After  discussion  it  was 

Agreed:  to  ask  the  Division  of  Studies  to  consider  seriously  how  the 
fundamental  issue  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  individual  may 
find  an  adequate  place  in  its  studies  and  asks  the  Division  to  report  to 
the  Central  Committee  on  this  matter  next  year. 

Following  this,  it  was 

Agreed  :  To  authorize  the  Division  to  undertake  the  Biblical  Study  proposed. 

(2.)  Christians  and  the  Prevention  of  War  in  an  Atomic  Age  :  A  Theological  Discussion. 
Background 

The  Amsterdam  Assembly  called  for  a  theological  discussion  and  study  on 
the  Christian  attitude  to  war,  which  for  various  reasons  was  not  directly  taken 
up.  Various  national  studies,  however,  have  been  completed,  notably  in  Britain 
and  America.  Theological  discussion  between  pacifists  and  non-pacifists  has 
continued,  somewhat  intermittently,  and  without  substantial  prospect  of  the 
resolution  of  differences.  The  Evanston  Assembly  reiterated  the  need  for  theol¬ 
ogical  study,  but  did  not  suggest  terms  of  reference. 

Discussion  with  the  Division  staff,  the  officers  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  the  General 
Secretariat,  and  the  Executive  Committee  has  confirmed  the  need  for  theological 
study  in  this  area.  The  Divisional  Committee  therefore  propose  a  study 
along  the  following  lines. 

Title  and  Purpose 

The  immediate  concern  is  the  prevention  of  war.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
negative  aim  cannot  stand  alone,  but  must  be  supplemented  by  positive  steps 
for  the  establishment  of  peace.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  deep  concern 
and  perplexity  among  our  constituency  concerning  the  Christian  attitude  to 
armaments  in  this  atomic  age.  Among  some  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  results 
of  nuclear  research  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  situation  which  presents  a  new 
challenge  to  the  Christian  conscience.  Others  feel  that  the  implications  of  modern 
war  require  a  total  warfare  which  the  Christian  must  face  afresh  on  the  basis 
of  theological  convictions.  Others  do  not  feel  that  the  essential  problem  has 
been  changed.  For  many  the  problem  of  security,  and  the  Christian  under¬ 
standing  of  it,  is  fundamental.  All  of  these  matters  raise  important  theological 
issues  which  should  be  discussed  in  an  ecumenical  context. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Divisional  Committee  authorize  a  study 
and  promote  an  ecumenical  discussion  in  the  member  churches  in  the  general 
area  of  the  following  subjects,  it  being  recognized  that  further  discussion  may 
require  a  reformulation  of  the  title. 
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Christians  and  the  Prevention  of  War  in  an  Atomic  Age  :  a  Theological 
Discussion. 

It  is  recognised  that  this  study  will  take  place  within  the  context  of  other 
World  Council  work  in  this  general  area.  The  activity  of  C.C.I.A.  in  general, 
the  special  study  of  the  C.C.I.A.  on  an  international  ethos,  and  the  study  of 
the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  on  Rapid  Social  Change  in  Asia  and 
Africa  must  be  kept  in  view  in  this  connection,  since  they  deal  with  various 
aspects  of  the  total  task  of  helping  to  create  the  indispensable  conditions  of  just 
and  durable  peace. 


Specific  Issues 

It  is  suggested  that  at  least  the  following  three  points  be  considered  under 
this  general  head  : 

a)  What  theological  issues  are  involved  in  the  relation  of  man  to  the  created 
world,  both  as  regards  the  use  of  it  and  the  destruction  of  it,  as  these  questions 
arise  in  an  atomic  age  ?  What  bearing  do  these  theological  issues  have  upon 
the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  war  ? 

b)  What  theological  considerations,  in  regard  for  instance  to  the  Christian 
attitude  to  the  state  and  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  total  war,  in  which 
entire  nations  are  fully  engaged,  are  involved  in  the  Christian  attitude  to 
the  processes  of  defence  in  an  atomic  age  ?  What  theological  issues  are  raised 
by  the  ideological  claims  made  upon  the  peoples  in  our  present  international 
situation  ?  What  theological  issues  are  involved  in  shaping  the  attitude  of 
the  Church,  the  people  of  God,  toward  this  problem  ?  How  may  these 
theological  issues  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  ? 

c)  What  theological  issues  arise  in  connection  with  the  problems  of  peace¬ 
making  ?  In  particular,  what  theological  issues  are  involved  in  the  Christian 
understanding  of  the  security  of  men  and  nations,  and  of  justice  ?  What 
is  the  Christian  view  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  resources  of  creation  ?  How 
do  these  theological  issues  bear  upon  the  prevention  of  war  and  the  making 
of  peace  ? 

Method 

a)  It  is  proposed  that  an  appropriate  theological  Commission,  including  clergy 
and  laymen,  be  created  to  conduct  this  inquiry,  and  that  its  work  be  concluded 
by  the  summer  of  1958  ;  that  the  officers  of  the  Division  and  the  Central 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of  C.C.I.A.,  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  Commission  and  its  chairman  ;  and  that  the  Commission  report 
progress  of  its  work  to  the  Divisional  Committee. 

b)  It  is  recognised  that  the  area  of  the  Commission’s  discussion  is  highly  contro¬ 
versial,  and  that  different  viewpoints  will  be  represented.  It  may  therefore 
be  appropriate  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  at  least  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  work  it  consider  the  method  of  working  out  broad  agreements  and  of 
difference  within  those  agreements. 

c)  It  is  suggested  that  the  Division  use  all  appropriate  means  to  secure  wide¬ 
spread  discussion  of  these  issues  among  the  member  churches. 

In  discussion,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  spoke  in  support  of  the  study  proposed, 
but  expressed  fear  that  it  would  involve  too  wide  a  range  of  subject  matter  and 
that  its  appeal  might  be  limited  to  theologians  only.  It  should  be  approved  in 
general  terms,  and  the  “specific  issues”  mentioned  should  be  only  suggested. 
Professor  Tindal  urged  that  the  theological  issues  be  treated  so  as  to  give 
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light  to  the  deep  issues  of  conscience  involved,  e.  g.  the  deception  in  war,  the 
vocational  problems  posed  for  young  people,  the  problem  of  police  action,  etc. 

After  the  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  :  To  approve  the  study  on  “Christians  and  the  Prevention  of  War  in 
an  Atomic  Age  :  A  Theological  Discussion,”  as  generally  outlined  above, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  “specific  issues”  mentioned  above  are  sug¬ 
gestive  only. 

(3.)  Inquiry  on  the  Training  of  the  Ministry 

The  Division,  following  a  specific  request  of  the  Evanston  Assembly,  proposed 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  Division  of  Studies  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  and  centre  of  exchange  for  various  studies  which  are  in 
process  concerning  theological  education,  and  to  convene  a  consultation  at 
Bossey  of  people  connected  with  various  studies  on  theological  education,  if 
possible  within  the  next  year. 

(4.)  United  Bible  Societies 

Dr.  Bilheimer  recalled  the  action  of  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting 
in  Evanston  authorising  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  and  secretary  of 
the  United  Bible  Societies,  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  W.C.C., 
to  be  financed  by  the  United  Bible  Societies,  and  to  work  within  the  Division 
of  Studies  on  the  subject  of  “The  Place  and  Use  of  the  Bible”  in  the  life  and 
activity  of  the  churches.  The  Division  is  glad  to  report  that  a  cooperating  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  four  from  the  Division  of  Studies  and  four  from  the  U.B.S. 
has  been  appointed,  and  that  a  Study  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Robertson, 
has  been  secured,  to  begin  work  in  April  1956.  The  Division,  together  with 
the  United  Bible  Societies,  has  accepted  a  memorandum  which,  within  the  terms 
previously  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee,  further  defines  the  work  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Study  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Olivier  Beguin,  General  Secretary  of  the 
United  Bible  Societies,  who  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  U.B.S.  for  this 
new  relationship. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Division,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  this  report  on  the  new  relationship 
with  the  United  Bible  Societies,  and  express  its  appreciation  to  the  United 
Bible  Societies  for  their  initiative  and  provision  of  staff  and  his  expenses  for 
this  important  work. 

(5.)  North-American  —  European  Conference  in  1956 

Dr.  Bilheimer  explained  that  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  suggested  “the  convening  of  a  major  conference  in  1956  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Division  of  Studies  and  the  C.C.I.A.  to  deal  with  the  Evanston  reports 
of  Sections  III  and  IV,  and  to  include  representatives  of  the  churches  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  and  America.” 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Divisional  Committee,  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society,  and  the  Officers  of  the  C.C.I.A., 
it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  request  the  Division  of  Studies,  in  consult¬ 
ation  with  the  Officers  of  the  C.C.I.A.  to  plan  and  convene  a  conference 
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of  European,  British,  and  North  American  churchmen  to  consider  the 
application  of  the  Reports  of  the  Evanston  Assembly,  Section  III  on  The  Respon¬ 
sible  Society,  and  Section  IV  on  International  Affairs  to  their  particular 
concerns,  taking  into  account  subsequent  events  and  consultations.  The 
conference  should  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1956. 

(6.)  Corpus  Confessionum 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  Division 
proposes  further  work  on  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Ecumenical  Study 
Committee  for  a  comprehensive  publication  of  the  basic  confessions  and  other 
documents  of  the  churches.  In  accord  with  the  specific  proposal  of  the  Division, 
it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  Division  of  Studies  to  convene 
an  ad  hoc  consultation  to  study  the  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  publication 
of  the  basic  confessions  and  other  documents  of  the  churches  and  to  suggest 
further  action. 

(7.)  Further  items  of  Report 

The  Division  reported  the  following  items  to  the  Central  Committee. 

a)  Bulletin 

The  Division  wishes  to  report  that  it  has  inaugurated  a  Bulletin,  appearing 
in  March  and  October  of  each  year  in  English,  French  and  German.  Members 
of  the  Central  Committee  have  received  this  Bulletin  through  the  mail.  The 
purpose  of  the  Bulletin  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  informing  the  constituency 
of  the  Division  concerning  its  work  and  the  issues  involved  in  its  studies. 

b)  International  Theological  Bibliography 

The  Division  wishes  to  report  that  it  is  participating,  with  the  appropriate 
agency  of  UNESCO,  in  the  development  of  an  International  Theological 
Bibliography. 

c)  Orthodox  Series 

The  Division  wishes  to  report  that  work  on  a  symposium,  begun  by  the 
former  Study  Department  Committee,  describing  the  Orthodox  churches  and 
designed  for  readers  outside  of  the  Orthodox  churches,  is  nearing  completion. 

d)  Coordination  with  other  W.C.C.  Studies 

Mindful  of  its  function  in  coordination  of  studies  undertaken  elsewhere  in 
the  W.C.C. ,  the  Division  wishes  to  report  that  it  is  in  consultation  with  appro¬ 
priate  units  of  the  Council  concerning  the  following  studies  : 

Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty 

—  A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

International  Ethos  :  A  Christian  Approach 
—  The  C.C.I.A. 

All  studies  projected  by  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  and  its  Departments. 


The  Department  on  Faith  and  Order 

Dr.  Nelson  introduced  the  Report  of  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order.  A 
summary  of  his  remarks  follows  : 

I  regret  sincerely  the  absence  of  both  the  Chairman  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  Archbishop  Brilioth,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee, 
Canon  Oliver  Tomkins,  who  might  otherwise  have  presented  this  important  report. 

There  must  be,  in  the  midst  of  the  impressive  range  of  co-operative  endeavour 
in  the  World  Council,  one  organised  group  which  concentrates  on  the  numerous 
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problems  created  by  our  confessional,  institutional  and  liturgical  estrangements 
from  one  another.  This  is  why  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Constitution,  in 
one  of  its  nine  basic  articles,  viz.  Article  VI,  defines  a  unique  and  distinctive  role 
for  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  That  role,  in  simple,  non-constitutional 
grass-roots  language,  is  to  be  the  unrelieved  “bad  conscience”  of  the  W.C.C. 

Since  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  not  only  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the 
Church  but  to  study  the  problems  of  our  oneness  and  dividedness,  we  must  carry 
on  such  organised  enquiries  as  our  very  limited  financial  resources  permit.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  eight  specially  appointed  theological  commissions,  dealing 
with  five  broad  areas  of  study,  and  commanding  the  participation  of  more  than 
eighty  prominent  Christian  thinkers  from  thirty-seven  churches  in  seventeen  countries. 
Through  the  intellectual  give-and-take  of  their  discussions,  through  concerted  enquiry- 
in-common,  they  hope  to  receive  new  light  from  our  God  on  the  following  five 
questions  : 

(a)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  understood  in  the  light  of  our  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

(b)  How  in  the  diversity  of  ways  and  meaning  of  worship  can  we  help  one  another 
more  truly  to  adore  God,  and  so  find  our  unity  in  such  adoration  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  single  tradition  and  common  history  of  all  churches  and  how 
do  our  separate  traditions  and  histories  perpetuate  divisions  ? 

(d)  How  can  we  of  the  W.C.C.  deal  with  the  distressing  and  elusive  problem 
of  proselytism  ?  (This  study  extends  now  beyond  Faith  and  Order  itself.) 

(e)  Finally  there  is  a  study  which  only  last  week  was  formally  launched.  Since 
the  Lund  Conference  in  1952  there  has  been  widespread  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  social,  cultural,  political  and  psychological  factors  upon  church 
divisions  and  unity.  For  three  years  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee 
has  searched  for  the  point  on  which  most  of  these  familiar  but  misunderstood 
factors  can  be  brought  to  sharp  focus.  Now  the  Committee  lays  before 
you,  in  point  (f)  of  our  report,  the  terms  of  an  intensive  study  on  Institu¬ 
tionalism.  The  superb  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dean  Muelder  will  be  printed 
in  The  Ecumenical  Review.  Suffice  it  to  ask  ourselves  :  How  is  our  inevitable 
and  seemingly  inextricable  involvement  in  ecclesiastical  institutions,  with 
all  the  temptations  of  bureaucracy  and  denominational  aggrandisement  — 
how  is  that  involvement  really  militating  against  the  manifestation  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Church  of  Him  Whom  men  crucified  in  order  to  defend 
their  institutions  ? 

These  five  areas  of  study  constitute  the  major  thrust  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the 
next  five  or  more  years.  We  cannot  accurately  predict  what  their  results  will  be. 
No  doubt  several  books  will  issue  from  them.  But  the  books  will  be  a  by-product 
as  compared  to  the  effect  of  these  penetrating  ecumenical  studies  upon  the  minds 
of  the  theologians  themselves,  and  upon  their  subsequent  influence  on  the  teaching 
of  theology,  the  content  of  preaching,  and  the  concepts  and  attitude  of  church 
people  generally. 

I  am  obliged  to  remind  us  all  of  the  relentless  need  to  place  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  attitudes,  studies  and  actions  concerning  unity  in  the  context  of  prayer  to 
Almighty  God.  Who  can  be  against  prayer?  But  do  we  pray  in  penitence,  inter¬ 
cession  and  supplication  for  God’s  grace  and  power  to  be  delivered  from  our  wretched 
divisions  ? 

And  can  we  pray  together  —  at  the  same  time  ?  Here  is  one  of  the  most  intract¬ 
able  yet  fascinating  problems  of  ecumenical  experience.  Why  can  we  not,  as 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  find  one  period  of  the  year  when  our  prayers  can 
ascend  together  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  for  its  mission  in  the  world  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  ? 
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I  will  mention  only  three  aspects  of  the  problems  of  harmonising  the  confusing 
and  sometimes  conflicting  prayer  observances  : 

(a)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  intends  to  keep  appealing  for  growing 
participation  in  the  Week  of  Universal  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (January  18  th- 
25th)  as  it  has  for  many  years. 

(b)  The  Working  Committee,  in  point  (b)  of  our  report,  reaffirms  the  resolution 
of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  1949  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  the  W.C.C.  Presidents 
be  respectfully  requested  to  include  in  their  annual  message  to  the  churches  at 
Pentecost  a  call  for  special  intercession  for  Christian  unity. 

(c)  Lastly  it  is  hoped  that  the  W.C.C.  may  yet  find  unanimity  in  selecting  one 
time  of  the  year,  when  an  inclusive  ecumenical  appeal  for  prayer  may  be  observed 
by  all  the  member  churches.  A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Executive  Committee 
last  February  that  the  week  ending  with  Pentecost  would  be  most  suitable  and 
agreeable  to  the  churches.  While  this  proposal  was  not  accepted,  neither  was  it 
rejected.  A  substitute  plan  was  put  forward  for  an  all-year  calendar  of  prayers, 
based  upon  the  liturgical  and  special  days  of  the  various  churches  ;  but  no  final 
action  was  taken.  So  the  question  of  a  period  of  prayer,  which  has  provoked  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  in  Central  Committee  and  Faith  and  Order  meetings  since  1946, 
still  remains  open  for  consideration  by  the  present  committee.  The  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  generally  favours  the  Pentecost  period,  but  makes  no  unanimous  proposal  to 
the  Central  Committee  at  this  time. 

Although  several  efforts  to  bring  order  into  the  faithful  practice  of  prayer  for 
Christian  unity  have  failed,  we  believe  that  the  World  Council  can  still  find  a  way 
of  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  dates,  intention  and  sponsorships,  so  as  to  have 
one  major  ecumenical  period  of  prayer  to  Him  Who  is  the  God  of  order  and  not  of 
confusion. 

*  *  * 


Dr.  Nelson  presented  the  following  actions  proposed  by  the  Department  on 
Faith  and  Order  through  the  Divisional  Committee. 

(1)  Regional  and  bi-lateral  meetings  concerning  Faith  and  Order 

At  the  meeting  of  the  whole  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Chicago, 
3-7  September  1954,  it  was  agreed  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  can  best  serve  its  purpose  for  the  Churches,  not  only  by  holding 
world- wide  ecumenical  conferences,  but  for  the  present  by  encouraging  or  sponsoring 
meetings  restricted  either  to  regional  geographical  areas  or  to  certain  confessions. 
A  resolution  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  as  amended  slightly  by  the  Working 
Committee,  is  as  follows  : 

“That  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  Division 
of  Studies,  would  wish  to  encourage  meetings  to  be  organized  by  member 
Churches  concerned  and  with  observers  from  other  regions  and  Churches,  with 
such  help  from  Faith  and  Order  as  might  be  required  to  make  them  effective.” 
(Cf.  Faith  and  Order  Commission  No.  21,  p.  15.) 

These  meetings,  dealing  with  questions  most  pertinent  and  urgent  for  the  Churches 
concerned,  may  be  of  two  kinds,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  “conference” 
and  “consultation.” 

a)  A  conference  is  a  regional  meeting  planned  and  executed  by  the  Churches 
themselves  in  liaison  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  e.  g.  the  recent 
conference  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  1957  North  American  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order. 
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b)  A  consultation  is  a  regional  or  bilateral  confessional  meeting  for  which  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  takes  initiative  and  some  responsibility,  while 
faithfully  advising  the  Churches  concerned  of  actions  taken  and  seeking  their 
approval  and  cooperation. 

The  following  meetings,  either  already  planned  or  proposed,  were  noted 
by  the  Working  Committee  : 

(i)  North  American  conference. 

(ii)  Lutheran-Reformed  consultation  in  Europe. 

(iii)  Indian  consultation. 

(iv)  Tentatively  proposed,  a  consultation  involving  Anglicans  and  certain 
Protestant  Churches. 

(v)  Also  tentative,  a  consultation  involving  Orthodox  and  other  Churches  of 
the  W.C.C.  in  Europe. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Working  Committee  affirmed  its  belief  that  periodic 
consultations  on  developments  in  the  field  of  Church  union  (such  as  post- 
Lund  and  post-Evanston  consultations)  are  both  desirable  to  fulfil  the  consti¬ 
tutional  function  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  “to  provide  information 
concerning...  reunion,”  as  well  as  consistent  with  the  non-partisan  character 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  respecting  such  unions. 

(2)  Prayer  for  Unity 

The  Committee  agreed  “that  the  Presidents  of  the  W.C.C.  be  respectfully 
requested  to  include  in  their  annual  message  to  the  Churches  at  Pentecost  a  call 
for  special  intercession  for  Christian  Unity.”  This  is  essentially  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee,  1949  (p.  50).  Further,  in  view  of  the 
continuing  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  a  single,  major  period, of  prayer  sponsored  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  will  continue 
to  commend  the  Week  of  Universal  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  18-25  January. 

(3)  Relation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  Third  Assembly 

It  was  resolved  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  Chicago,  1954, 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  Working  Committee,  that  “in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
this  Commission  respectfully  requests  the  Central  Committee,  in  planning  for  the 
Third  Assembly,  to  consider  seriously  the  advisability  of  giving  a  substantially 
larger  place  to  Faith  and  Order  concerns  in  the  programme  of  the  Assembly,  and 
instructs  its  Working  Committee  to  cooperate  fully  to  that  end.”  (Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  21,  p.  14.) 

Actual  subject  matter  to  be  so  recommended  is  taking  form  in  the  work  of  the 
present  Theological  Commissions. 

(4)  Changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

At  its  meeting  in  Chicago  of  September  3-7,  1954,  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  adopted  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee 
regarding  changes  in  the  Constitution  : 

a)  Paragraph  5  (iv)  —  add,  after  the  first  sentence  which  ends  with  the  words 
“power  to  nominate  not  more  than  3  additional  members,”  this  sentence  : 
“The  Chairman  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  shall  also  be  a  member 
ex  officio  of  the  Working  Committee.” 

b )  Paragraph  19  and  28  —  substitute  “Division  of  Studies”  for  “Study  Department.” 

c)  Paragraph  25  —  omit  the  last  nine  words.  (All  members  of  the  Working 
Committee  are  now  nominated  by  the  Commission  and  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee.) 
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d)  Paragraph  31  — the  last  sentence  should  read  :  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman 
and  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and 
they  shall  then  select  and  appoint  the  other  members  in  consultation  with  the 
Working  Committee  or  in  case  of  emergency  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

(Paragraph  29  —  the  correct  text,  as  adopted  at  Lund,  reads  “The  Secretaries 
shall  be  the  only  officers”  etc.) 

The  Executive  Committee  on  August  1,  1955,  approved  these  changes  as  presented 
and  forwarded  them  to  the  Central  Committee. 

(5.)  A  Theological  Commission  on  Social  and  Cultural  Factors  was  authorized  to 
begin  work  on  the  following  terms  of  reference  : 

“To  make  a  study  of  ‘Institutionalism’  as  it  affects  all  Churches,  and  in 
particular : 

a)  The  self-criticism  of  Churches  by  which  they  may  see  their  own  structures 
sociologically  as  well  as  theologically ; 

b)  The  relations,  both  positive  and  negative,  of  the  Churches  to  each  other 
in  the  ecumenical  conversation  ; 

c)  The  pattern  of  church  relations  which  is  finding  expression  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  as  an  institution.” 

Dean  Walter  Muelder  was  appointed  chairman,  and  asked  to  carry  on  a 
study  during  the  coming  year  by  correspondence  with  a  wide  circle  of  competent 
persons. 


(6.)  Responses  to  Lund  Report,  1952 

Although  responses  have  been  received  from  only  fourteen  Churches,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  should  collate  and  digest  these,  have  them  printed,  and 
distribute  them  to  the  Churches. 

Following  the  presentation  of  these  proposals,  the  following  general  points  were 

made  in  discussion. 

—  That  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order  should  not  be  thought  of  only  as 
a  study  enterprise.  Its  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  unity  of  the  Churches 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

—  That  the  Churches  themselves  should  take  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
more  seriously,  especially  in  regard  to  the  training  of  the  ministry. 

—  That  the  concerns  and  work  of  Faith  and  Order  must  be  integrated  into  the 
concerns  of  the  W.C.C.  as  a  whole,  and  that  Faith  and  Order  must  think 
of  the  wider  work  of  the  W.C.C. 

—  That  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  securing  agreement  on  the  deepest 
matters  of  faith,  there  is  a  need  for  smaller  meetings  of  persons  representing 
churches  which  are  closer  together  in  these  matters. 

—  That  there  is  hesitancy  in  both  speaking  and  hearing  an  authoritative  word 
concerning  unity  and  that  the  “Younger  Churches”  especially  await  such 
authoritative  word  from  church  leaders. 

After  this  discussion,  the  following  actions  were  taken : 

Upon  the  motion  of  Dr.  Payne,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  record  its  understanding  that  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  have  the  right 
to  attend  Central  Committee  sessions  as  consultants  without  vote  in  the 
terms  of  Article  V,  paragraph  I,  sub-paragraph  (d)  of  the  Rules  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  ; 
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Upon  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Studies  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receives  the  Report  of  the  Department  on 
Faith  and  Order  (item  (1.)  through  (6.)  above),  authorises  the  Committee  to 
proceed  with  the  studies  indicated  in  it,  and  approves  the  changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (item  (4.)  above). 

The  Department  on  Church  and  Society 

The  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  de  Vries  who  spoke  concerning  the  Report  of 
the  Department,  and  especially  its  proposed  study  on  “The  Common  Christian 
Responsibility  towards  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change.”  A  summary  of  his  remarks 
follows. 

We  may  all  rejoice  in  the  new  vitality  of  the  W.C.C.  shown  since  Evanston, 
especially  as  regards  its  concern,  shown  in  the  Divisions  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees  and  of  Studies,  for  the  areas  of  rapid  social  change  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  is  concentrated  in  these  regions 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  W.C.C.  began  its  work  in  reference  to 
them  at  Lucknow  in  1951,  and  since  then  has  made  a  substantial  start  in  ecumenical 
thinking  about  Christian  responsibility  in  them.  The  events  which  are  affecting 
life,  trade,  industrialization,  capital  investment,  the  impact  of  a  money  economy, 
cannot  be  described  in  this  short  statement.  They  are  affecting  all  of  life,  save  in 
a  few  isolated  areas.  Yet  we  should  not  just  look  at  the  institutional  changes.  The 
more  important  changes  are  those  in  man  himself.  The  Evanston  report  referred 
to  a  revolt  against  enslavement,  and  this  new  feeling  is  of  basic  importance.  What 
can  the  churches  say  or  do  ?  In  most  countries  the  churches  are  so  tiny  that  it  looks 
presumptuous  to  say  that  they  can  have  any  impact  upon  these  vast  problems.  The 
true  basis  of  any  hope  here  is  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  and  the  world,  the  Christian  world  and  the  non-Christian  world,  the  developed 
world  and  the  under-developed  world.  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department 
welcomes  the  study  on  the  Lordship  of  Christ  which  is  proposed  by  the  Division. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  all  should  recognize  the  right  of  expression.  The 
churches  must  go  further.  They  must  speak  of  the  full  development  of  man.  When 
we  confess  that  Christ  is  Lord,  we  say  that  it  is  our  duty  to  achieve  this  higher  self- 
expression,  to  create  institutions  which  enable  children  to  develop.  Christians 
should  spearhead  the  movement  of  emancipation,  and  all  Christians  should  help 
those  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  fulfil  this  goal.  This  new  view  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom  stems  from  a  new  view  of  man  himself.  Western  views 
of  man  and  his  environment  have  had  a  profound  effect.  Men  now  know  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  die  of  tuburculosis,  or  to  starve,  or  to  have  obsolete  forms  of 
land  tenure.  The  feeling  that  there  can  and  should  be  a  change  produces  the  spirit 
of  social  revolution  in  these  countries.  As  Christians,  although  we  subscribe  to 
the  view  that  we  must  work  for  good  human  relations  and  justice  and  emancipation, 
we  nevertheless  insist  that  this  will  all  lead  to  a  real  improvement  in  so  far  as  it  is 
done  in  response  to  God’s  will.  Emancipation  must  be  achieved  in  a  responsible 
way,  and  we  have  chosen  for  our  study  the  theme  “Responsible  Emancipation.” 

In  working  out  this  theme,  we  have  advanced  a  few  steps  beyond  Evanston, 
which  spoke  of  the  under-developed  countries.  Our  title  is  :  “The  Common  Christian 
Responsibility  towards  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change  (A  study  of  the  Meaning 
of  Responsible  Emancipation  in  a  World  Perspective).”  This  change  of  emphasis 
is  not  accidental.  We  are  concerned  with  rapid  social  change,  a  dynamic  process 
already  going  on. 

Thus  far,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  has  sent  175  questionnaires  to  people 
in  the  areas  concerned.  There  is  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  study,  especially  among 
young  men  and  women  who  have  suddenly  been  thrust  into  positions  of  high  respons¬ 
ibility.  If  all  that  the  study  accomplished  were  to  arouse  this  interest  and  thought, 
it  would  be  very  worth  while. 
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The  study,  however,  aims  higher.  It  aims  at  the  stimulation  of  thought  in  the 
“younger  Churches,”  especially  through  a  programme  of  travel.  We  are  not 
conducting  research  as  such,  but  an  inquiry  designed  to  elicit  thought  and  information 
based  on  the  trust  and  confidence  which  exist  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 
In  this  way,  our  study  has  unique  possibilities.  Secondly,  the  plan  of  the  study 
aims  at  securing  the  participation  of  the  western  Churches.  In  many  western  countries 
the  problems  are  at  root  the  same  as  those  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  uprooting  of 
peoples,  the  problems  of  a  cultural  vacuum,  for  instance,  exist  in  both  East  and 
West.  There  is  therefore  a  sense  in  which  we  can  see  our  own  weaknesses  and  problems 
in  a  sharper  way,  in  the  mirror  of  the  East.  Each  one  is  a  part  of  the  whole.  We 
cannot  stop  the  great  movement.  We  must  live  in  it  responsibly. 

Following  this  statement  of  Dr.  de  Vries,  the  Chairman  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  written  Report  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society, 
which  contained  the  following  proposals  : 

(1.)  Study  of  the  Common  Christian  Responsibility  towards  Areas  of  Rapid  Social 
Change 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the 
Working  Committee  recommends  that  a  study  on  this  topic  should  receive  priority 
in  the  programme  of  the  Department.  The  Committee  has  prepared  statements 
outlining  the  purpose,  scope  and  the  content  of  the  study  as  well  as  a  proposed 
plan  of  action  (see  Appendix  E).  The  main  points  of  these  documents  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

a)  Purpose  and  scope  of  the  study  :  An  ecumenical  study  of  areas  of  rapid  social 
change  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  is  needed  because  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  problems  which  arise  today  in  these  countries  and  which  place 
a  great  responsibility  upon  the  world- wide  Christian  community.  Two-thirds 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  involved  in  a  struggle  for  better  economic 
and  social  conditions  and  for  new  foundations  of  society  conducive  to  human 
dignity.  Their  problems  and  difficulties  must  be  seen  as  world  problems, 
and  Christians  must  show  that  they  are  concerned  about  man  and  his  needs 
wherever  he  lives.  The  World  Council  must  undertake  this  study  because 
the  problems  raised  are  a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  a  movement  which  seeks  to  express  the  Christian  conception  of  the  unity 
of  mankind. 

b)  Aims  of  the  Study  :  The  study  should  have  two  aims. 

(1)  to  enable  Christians  and  indigenous  churches  in  Africa  and  Asia  and 
Latin  America  to  make  a  concerted  study  of  the  new  social  issues  arising 
in  their  areas  ; 

(2)  to  enable  Christians  in  the  West  to  understand  their  responsibilities  in 
the  development  of  new  and  healthy  political  and  social  institutions  in  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Both  these  aims  must  be 
developed  in  an  ecumenical  framework  of  study. 

c)  Issues  to  be  studied  :  The  focal  point  of  the  study  will  be  the  idea  of  responsible 
emancipation  and  in  relation  to  this  underlying  theme  four  main  areas  of 
concern  are  proposed  :  (1)  responsible  citizenship  ;  (2)  village  and  rural  life  ; 

(3)  the  problems  of  urbanization ;  (4)  the  impact  of  foreign  enterprise  and 
international  assistance. 

d)  Proposed  plan  of  action  :  The  plans  have  been  made  in  terms  of  a  three-year 
period  for  the  study  and  the  committee  has  prepared  a  plan  of  action  which 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  additional  staff  and  financial  resources  for 
the  study  will  be  obtainable.  The  secretariat  is  expected  to  inform  the  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  in  the  member  churches  regarding  the  study.  During  the 
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coming  months  primary  attention  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  areas  for 
special  attention  in  promoting  the  study. 

The  Committee  proposes  to  invite  a  number  of  theological  and  lay  consul¬ 
tants  to  its  meeting  in  1956  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  study.  The 
Committee  has  recognised  the  fundamental  interest  in  this  study  from  other 
divisions  and  departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  it  recommends 
that  in  the  further  meetings  of  this  Working  Committee  there  should  be 
opportunities  for  joint  sessions  with  the  representatives  of  all  interested 
departments. 

(2)  National  Conferences  in  Brazil  and  India 

The  Committee  welcomes  the  idea  of  regional  or  national  conferences  in  Brazil 
(November  1955)  and  in  India  (January  1956).  It  received  with  pleasure  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  secretariat  will  give  all  possible  support  to  these  two  meetings  since 
they  may  be  the  starting  point  for  the  study  of  areas  of  rapid  social  change  in  these 
regions. 

(3)  Study  Conference  on  Progress  and  Security.  Summer  1956 

The  Committee  felt  that  in  relation  to  the  study  of  areas  of  rapid  social  change 
it  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  hold  a  study  conference  on  Progress  and  Security 
(New  Patterns  of  Society).  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  enlarge  on  themes 
covered  in  the  report  of  Section  III  of  Evanston  under  the  heading  of  “Problems 
of  Economic  Life.”  It  is  suggested  that  the  conference  should  be  a  five-day  conference 
with  about  60  persons  attending  from  highly  industrialised  countries,  representing 
business,  trade  unions  and  other  economic  and  social  groups.  Papers  would  be 
prepared  on  the  following  topics  :  (1)  theological  evaluation  of  economic  and  social 
progress  and  security,  (2)  the  role  of  the  businessman  today,  (3)  problems  of  trade 
unions  today,  (4)  the  farmers,  (5)  the  values  and  dangers  of  organized  groups,  (6)  the 
role  of  the  state  in  facilitating  enterprise  and  promoting  security.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  conference  may  be  integrated  with  the  North- American  —  European  Conference 
of  1956. 

In  discussion,  the  following  points  were  made : 

Pasteur  Maury  commented  that  the  discussion  of  profound  human  need  had 
given  a  sense  of  oppression  and  deep  reality.  What  is  the  way  out  of  the  grip  of  the 
evil  forces  of  the  world  ?  Every  man  who  shares  in  the  suffering  of  others  is  one  of 
God’s  children,  no  matter  what  his  beliefs.  Yet  we  can  sometimes  forget  our  true 
vocation,  and  become  conformed  to  this  world.  We  are  in  the  danger  of  taking 
the  same  standards  of  judgment,  assuming  the  same  motives  as  the  world  has.  When 
we  look  to  Christ,  we  never  see  Him  despising  people  of  good  will.  But  also  He 
never  has  given  the  promise  that  in  the  end  we  shall  have  a  world  in  which  the  devil 
is  not  trying  to  destroy  all  that  we  do.  In  our  inner  life  we  must  always  work  for 
the  purification  of  motives  and  of  our  hopes,  and  we  must  strive  to  manifest  some 
signs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Bishop  Lilje  commented  that  in  these  studies  our  thinking  must  be  as  precise 
as  possible.  In  all  of  our  study,  however,  we  must  not  just  produce  research,  but 
rather  all  that  we  do  must  be  a  part  of  the  witness  we  have  to  bear.  It  is  necessary 
to  speak  the  authentic  language  of  witness.  People  will  listen  only  to  what  is  said 
out  of  utter  devotion  to  the  truth. 

The  Bishop  of  Malmesbury  spoke  of  the  vital  need  for  the  ecumenical  movement 
to  reach  the  “grass  roots”  and  urged  that  this  be  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Studies,  especially  as  regards  the  use  of  simple  language. 

The  Rev.  Dagadu  spoke  of  the  need  for  the  study  in  Africa,  urging  the  need  to 
find  out  what  has  been  done  in  study  previously,  and  the  need  to  discover  able  workers 
in  the  field  of  welfare  work  in  various  countries. 
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Dr.  Freytag  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  “grass  roots” 
is  a  problem  of  translation.  He  referred  to  Dr.  Niles’  comment  that  different  grass 
grows  in  different  countries.  It  is  impossible  for  the  W.C.C.  to  produce  documents 
which  are  adequate  for  all,  and  the  churches  should  therefore  assist  in  the  task  of 
adaptation  and  translation  of  them. 

Following  this  discussion,  it  was  upon  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Studies 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  Report  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  and  authorise  the  Committee 
to  proceed  with  the  studies  indicated  in  it. 


Department  on  Evangelism 

Dr.  Niles  introduced  the  Report  on  the  Department  on  Evangelism  with  a 
statement  which  is  summarized  as  follows  : 

The  work  of  the  Department  deals  first  with  the  world  into  which  the  Gospel 
is  taken.  The  great  challenge  is  the  non-Christian  world,  which  combines  pressures 
of  revived  ancient  religions  with  the  pressure  of  the  modern  world.  There  are  wide 
differences  of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  how  the  problem  is  to  be  stated,  and 
wide  discussion  is  needed. 

Second,  we  must  study  the  position  of  the  evangelist  who  takes  the  Gospel  into 
the  world.  The  evangelist  is  constituted  as  an  evangelist  by  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  evangelist  announces  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  he  is  also  an  expression 
of  that  authority.  A  temptation  arises  from  this  in  that  it  frequently  appears  that 
Jesus  is  an  expression  of  the  evangelists  authority.  Another  temptation  lies  in  the 
tendency  for  the  evangelist  to  bear  witness  and  to  forget  that  the  person  being 
evangelised  is  in  some  sense  also  bearing  witness  in  his  openness  to  hear. 

Thirdly,  our  studies  involve  problems  affecting  the  Church.  Basically,  the  problem 
here  is  that  there  is  clearly  an  evangelistic  dimension  to  all  that  the  Church  does, 
as  well  as  a  special  function  of  evangelism  which  the  Church  must  fulfil.  The  question 
of  the  relationship  between  this  general  and  specific  vocation  is  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Following  this  statement,  Dr.  Niles  presented  the  written  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Evangelism,  as  follows : 

(1.)  Theology  for  Evangelism 

The  main  discussions  at  the  Working  Committee  were  on  this  subject.  It 
was  felt  that  the  next  stage  should  be  a  correspondence  between  the  members  of 
the  Working  Committee  on  this  subject  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  held,  and 
that  based  on  this  correspondence  a  pamphlet  should  be  written  by  the  Secretary 
setting  out  a  connected  thesis  on  this  subject.  This  thesis  will  be  discussed  at 
the  next  Working  Committee. 

(2.)  The  Healing  Ministry  of  the  Church 

The  Evangelism  Department  was  asked  by  the  Working  Committee  which 
met  at  Evanston  to  deal  with  this  subject.  This  subject  was  opened  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  this  Working  Committee  but  since  there  was  both  an  agreement  about 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  great  disagreement  about  what  was  involved 
in  this  ministry,  it  was  decided  that  here  again  the  Secretary  should  write  a 
pamphlet  pointing  out  what  the  biblical  task  is  for  the  Church’s  understanding 
of  its  ministry  of  healing  and  also  pointing  out  what  the  areas  of  main  agreement 
and  disagreement  were.  This  pamphlet  also  would  be  a  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  next  Working  Committee. 
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(3 .)  Changes  in  the  Life  and  Structure  of  the  Churches  which  are  necessary  for  faithful 
evangelism 

This  was  the  third  subject  discussed  at  the  Working  Committee.  There 
was  time  to  discuss  only  the  reasons  for  asking  this  question,  and  also  the  validity 
of  the  question  which  was  raised.  A  list  of  tentative  answers  suggesting  some 
practical  things  which  could  be  done  by  the  churches,  was  compiled.  It  was 
decided  to  have  the  participants  at  the  conference  reformulate  these  practical 
suggestions  and  that  this  reformulated  list  should  be  brought  up  for  discussion 
at  the  next  Working  Committee.  It  was  also  decided  that  since  some  of  the 
subjects  on  this  list  would  be  of  interest  to  other  departments  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  such  subjects  should  be  discussed  jointly  with  such 
departments. 

(4.)  Christianity  and  non-Christian  Religions 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  major  consultation  which  was  held  before  the 
Working  Committee.  As  a  result  of  this  consultation  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  discussion  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  papers.  It  was  agreed  that  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Gospel  and  Religions”  should  be  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Studies  Department,  setting  out  the  terms  in  which  this  discussion 
can  be  continued. 

A  well  planned  system  of  discussion  by  correspondence  was  agreed  upon  and 
it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  use  in  holding  a  major  consultation  on  this 
subject  before  the  next  Assembly  in  1960,  at  which  consultation  it  may  be  possible 
to  draft  an  agreed  statement  on  the  several  issues  that  belong  to  this  area  of 
discussion. 

(5.)  Pamphlet  series 

Apart  from  these  four  subjects  mentioned  above  there  were  a  series  of  other 
special  subjects  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Evangelism  Working  Committee, 
for  discussion  and  study.  It  was  agreed  to  have  prepared  a  series  of  pamphlets 
on  these  subjects,  setting  out  the  problems  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
Since  some  of  these  pamphlets  would  also  be  of  interest  to  the  Missionary  Studies 
Department  it  was  suggested  that  such  pamphlets  should  be  sponsored  jointly 
by  both  Departments.  The  following  are  the  pamphlets  that  are  being  projected  : 

a)  Theology  for  Evangelism. 

b)  The  Church’s  Ministry  of  Healing. 

c)  The  Gospel  and  Religions. 

d)  Resurgent  non-Christian  Faiths. 

e)  The  Foreign  Missionary. 

f)  The  Church’s  Call  to  Mission  and  Unity. 

g)  Evangelism  and  the  Socially  Disinherited. 

h)  The  Church  and  Men  in  Industry  in  Britain. 

i)  The  Church  and  Men  in  Industry  in  U.S.A. 

j)  The  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism. 

(6.)  Surveys 

Already  four  surveys  have  been  published  and  it  was  reported  that  another 
10  surveys  of  different  countries  in  the  world  are  under  preparation.  Surveys 
are  also  being  prepared  on  “Evangelism  amongst  Students”  by  the  W.S.C.F. 
and  “Evangelistic  Work  done  by  the  Y.M.C.A.’s”  by  the  World’s  Committee 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.’s. 
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(7.)  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion 

It  was  felt  by  the  Working  Committee  that  at  the  next  meeting  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  whole  subject  of  baptism  as  it  is  related  to  the  task  of 
evangelism.  It  was  also  felt  that  we  should  seek  greater  understanding  of  what 
it  meant  in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  to  show  forth  (witness  to)  the 
Lord’s  death  until  he  comes. 

(8 .)  Other  Subjects 

Two  subjects  referred  to  the  Working  Committee  for  study  were  problems 
of  rural  evangelism  and  problems  connected  with  how  to  present  the  Gospel 
to  intellectuals.  Both  these  problems  were  left  over  as  subjects  to  be  taken  up 
at  the  next  Working  Committee. 

In  discussion,  the  following  points  were  made  : 

As  to  whether  in  concentrating  so  exclusively  upon  Christ  alone,  we  were  not 
in  danger  of  failing  in  appreciation  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  before  Whom 
men  and  nations  are  small,  and  Who  presses  ceaselessly  upon  all  men. 

As  to  the  importance  of  close  cooperation  between  the  Department  on  Evangelism 
and  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  especially  in  the  approach  to  the  laity. 

As  to  the  problem  of  the  W.C.C.  in  going  beyond  study  of  evangelism  only, 
into  areas  of  direct  evangelism. 

As  to  whether  the  study  on  the  life  and  structure  of  the  churches  involved  ecclesiol- 
ogical  questions.  The  problem  here  is  not  order,  but  methods  of  work.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  should  keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind. 

As  to  the  starting  point  for  a  theology  of  evangelism.  The  starting  point  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study  is  the  point  or  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Church  and  the 
world. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  discussion  on  Baptism  to  Faith  and  Order  discussions. 
As  to  the  problem  of  evangelism  and  the  life  of  those  evangelised  upon  entering 
the  Church. 

Following  this  discussion,  it  was  upon  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Studies 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  report  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  on  Evangelism,  and  authorise  the  Committee  to 
proceed  with  the  studies  indicated  in  it. 

Department  of  Missionary  Studies 

Dr.  Freytag  introduced  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies. 
A  summary  of  his  remarks  follows  : 

Two  main  points  should  be  emphasized  in  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Missionary  Studies. 

First,  the  China  Studies  are  missionary  studies  in  a  particular  sense.  They  aim 
at  an  understanding  of  what  happened  and  is  happening  in  China.  The  basic  aim 
is  to  understand  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  present  time.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  missions  are  a  part  of  the  whole  life  and  witness  of  the  churches,  and 
that  therefore  when  there  has  been  a  failure,  it  has  been  a  failure  of  both  Church 
and  mission.  We  must  be  sure  that  churches  and  missions  are  not  repeating  mistakes 
which  have  been  made. 

Second,  the  study  on  the  life  and  growth  of  the  younger  churches  has  as  its  aim 
the  understanding  of  the  inner  life  of  the  younger  churches,  and  a  constructive 
conversation  between  the  younger  churches  and  missions  regarding  their  partnership. 
Two  broad  questions  govern  the  study  :  how  are  the  younger  churches  engaged  in 
an  encounter  with  their  environments,  and  how  does  this  encounter  affect  their  own 
life? 

It  is  necessary  to  underline  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the  study  which  involves 
conversation  between  the  younger  churches  and  missions.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
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dangers  of  westernization.  The  deep  questions  are,  “Do  we  really  allow  the  younger 
churches  to  be  what  they  are  ?”  and  “Do  the  younger  churches  really  consider 
themselves  to  be  what  they  really  are,  not  a  younger  older  church  but  a  church  which 
God  has  created  as  a  new  instrument  for  His  mission  ?”  If  we  overlook  these 
questions,  we  estrange  the  younger  churches,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  particular, 
complicated  environment  of  the  “younger  churches”  —  involving  nationalism, 
communism,  secularism  —  can  be  understood  in  the  West,  but  should  not  be  under¬ 
stood  wholly  in  terms  of  the  West.  We  must  not  lay  western  categories  of  thought 
upon  the  younger  church  situation.  Secondly  the  younger  churches  are  young 
in  an  historic  sense.  Many  of  them  are  just  leaving  the  stage  of  a  first  generation 
church  and  are  faced  with  the  typical  problems  of  a  church  where  there  is  an  increasing 
majority  of  membership  born  of  Christian  parents.  This  stage  has  its  particular 
spiritual  and  practical  problems,  which  we  are  inclined  to  overlook,  if  we  ask  them 
all  too  easely  to  give  the  same  kind  of  testimony  to  their  environment  as  we  expect 
of  older  churches. 

The  Chairman  put  the  following  proposals  of  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Studies  : 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  met  at  Davos 
from  July  25th  to  30th  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  M.  Searle  Bates.  It  was 
attended  by  nine  members  and  two  consultants,  in  addition  to  the  two  secretaries. 

Since  it  was  an  entirely  new  Department,  its  first  discussions  were  concerned 
with  its  background,  purpose  and  function.  The  tradition  of  I.M.C.  research,  its 
special  methods  of  working,  its  achievements,  formed  the  heritage  into  which  the 
Department  has  entered,  and  in  addition  there  are  permanent  concerns  and  unfinished 
subjects  of  research  to  which  the  Department  is  committed.  As  the  previous  pro¬ 
gramme  of  I.M.C.  research  was  in  sight  of  completion,  a  fresh  programme  of 
research,  sanctioned  by  the  Willingen  1952  meeting  of  the  I.M.C.,  had  been  worked 
out  when  the  integration  of  the  I.M.C.  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  in  the 
Division  of  Studies  was  decided  on  in  1954.  Thus  the  meeting  of  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  Department  was  occupied  with  the  development  of  an  already 
existing  and  on-going  programme  of  study,  together  with  certain  new  proposals 
which  have  arisen  since  Evanston. 

(1 .)  The  major  project  of  the  Department  is  the  series  of  studies  on  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  younger  churches.  This  study,  which  was  approved  at  Willingen  1952, 
has  now  defined  with  some  clarity  its  main  objectives  which  it  seeks  to  attain  by  a 
combination  of  particular  situation  studies  and  a  wider  range  of  studies  initiated 
by  local  churches.  The  first  of  the  “situation-studies”  is  to  be  a  study  of  the  Church 
in  Uganda  to  be  carried  out  on  the  spot  by  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Taylor  during  1956. 
Close  attention  was  paid  by  the  committee  to  the  aims  and  methods  which  Mr.  Taylor 
proposes  to  adopt  in  carrying  out  this  pilot  study.  The  possibility  of  similar  studies 
in  other  areas  and  the  suitability  of  certain  particular  areas  and  situations  as  the 
next  field  of  operation  were  thoroughly  discussed,  though  no  final  decisions  were 
made.  Areas  where  local  churches  and  councils  could  carry  out  such  studies  on 
their  own  initiative  and  under  their  own  direction  were  also  examined  and  some 
proposals  were  made.  It  was  realized  that  these  studies  would  in  many  cases  have 
close  bearings  on  the  work  of  other  departments  of  the  Division,  and  two-way 
communication  and  cooperation  is  being  sought.  The  plan  of  the  studies  is  bold 
and  far-reaching  and  should  form  the  main  work  of  the  Department  for  several 
years  to  come. 

(2.)  Also  arising  from  Willingen  is  the  series  of  China  Studies  which  are  being 
developed.  They  aim  at  an  understanding  of  what  has  happened  and  is  happening 
in  China,  especially  as  it  concerns  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  Church  and  the  missions 
which  were  associated  with  it.  The  studies  seek  to  pose  the  questions  which  the 
China  experience  has  thrown  up  to  other  younger  church  areas  and  mission  bodies, 
in  an  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  conditions 
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of  the  present  and  the  possible  future.  The  procedure  of  the  studies  is  by  means 
of  study  groups  in  various  countries,  by  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  this  subject 
(to  be  written  by  Dr.  Searle  Bates)  and  other  forms  of  publications,  by  conferences 
and  other  methods.  Reports  on  the  progress  of  these  studies  were  made  to  the 
Committee. 

(3.)  Further  developments  of  the  study  of  the  training  of  the  ministry  in  Africa 
were  also  reported.  These  included  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  the  Christian 
ministry  in  Africa,  covering  a  wider  ground  than  the  three  commission  reports  to 
be  written  by  Dr.  Bengt  Sundkler  ;  a  study  of  the  training  of  the  ministry  in  Mada¬ 
gascar,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  team  led  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Ranson  in  1956  ;  and  the 
development  of  a  series  of  consultations  and  possible  experiments  in  Africa  which 
would  seek  to  implement  and  enlarge  the  range  of  recommendations  in  the  reports 
of  the  commissions  already  published. 

(4.)  The  committee  supervises  the  I.M.C.  Research  Pamphlets  series  and  attention 
was  given  to  the  report  on  existing  publications  in  this  series,  to  suggestions  of  fresh 
subjects  for  pamphlets  and  to  suggestions  for  the  increase  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
series. 

(5.)  A  proposal  that  the  Department  should  undertake  a  study  of  the  theology 
of  mission  came  from  the  recent  I.M.C.  staff  consultation  and  was  closely  considered. 
It  was  agreed  that  since  this  proposal  has  close  bearings  on  the  proposed  study 
of  the  theology  of  evangelism  proposed  by  the  Department  on  Evangelism,  a  prelim¬ 
inary  investigation  of  existing  materials  and  possible  lines  of  development  should 
be  made  during  the  next  twelve  months  in  relation  to  and  alongside  a  similar  invest¬ 
igation  in  the  Department  on  Evangelism  and  that  further  decisions  should  be 
taken  next  year  in  consultation  with  the  Department  on  Evangelism. 

(6.)  A  report  of  the  Consultation  on  Christianity  and  non-Christian  Religions 
was  received  with  deep  interest.  The  proposals  for  continuing  this  discussion  along 
particular  lines,  as  formulated  in  the  Consultation,  were  generally  approved  and  the 
committee  was  anxious  to  undertake  active  and  close  cooperation  with  the  Department 
on  Evangelism  in  the  promotion  of  this  project  which  is  so  intimately  related  to  its 
deepest  concerns. 

There  being  no  discussion,  it  was  upon  recommendation  of  the  Division  of 

Studies 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  report  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies,  and  noting  the  particular 
relationship  of  this  Department  ot  the  I.M.C.,  commends  the  programme 
outlined  in  the  report. 

12.  The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Colonel  Francis  Miller  presented  the  report  of  the  Divisional  Committee 
(Appendix  F  1)  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Marc  Boegner. 
He  emphasised  the  newness  of  this  Division,  and  reminded  the  Committe  of  the 
statement  of  Aims  and  Functions  adopted  at  Evanston. 

(1)  Colonel  Miller  read  a  statement  on  The  integration  of  youth  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church  (Appendix  F  2)  which  was  further  explained  on  behalf  of  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  Youth  Department  by  its  Executive  Secretary,  the  Rev.  B.  Molander. 
He  spoke  of  the  high  value  young  people  set  on  ecumenical  experience,  and  of  the 
encouraging  advance  made  by  church-related  youth  movements  in  a  number  of 
countries.  But  the  main  present  concern  of  the  Department  arose  with  the  problem 
of  integrating  young  people  into  the  life  of  their  churches.  Many  millions  of  young 
people  completely  lost  touch  with  any  church  after  their  confirmation.  The  Youth 
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Department  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  try  to  deal  with  the  problems  systematically 
by  providing  opportunities  for  those  concerned  with  them  to  share  their  feelings 
and  experiences.  This  work  must  be  closely  related  to  other  Church  activities  from 
the  Sunday  School  onwards.  There  was  much  that  might  be  done  ecumenically. 

Miss  Helen  Roberts  as  the  fraternal  Delegate  from  the  World’s  Y.W.C.A., 
warmly  welcomed  the  appreciative  reference  made  to  the  increasing  value  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  five  bodies  associated  in  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission. 
If  the  statement  on  the  “Integration  of  youth  in  the  life  of  the  Church”  were  accepted 
by  the  Central  Committee  as  she  hoped,  action  would  be  taken  upon  it  officially 
by  the  controlling  bodies  of  the  World’s  Y.M.C.A.,  World’s  Y.W.C.A.  and  W.S.C.F. 
at  their  meetings  this  summer. 

The  Central  Committee 

Approved  the  recommendations  made  in  paragraph  5  of  the  statement  on 
Integration  of  youth  in  the  life  of  the  Church  concerning  the  organisation 
of  ecumenical  consultations  on  local,  national,  regional,  and  finally  on 
international  levels  on  this  issue. 

(2)  Colonel  Miller  read  a  statement  on  “Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in 
Church  and  Society,”  prepared  by  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department, 
and  moved  that  the  Central  Committee  should  approve  the  statement  and  commend 
it  to  the  member  churches. 

The  Reverend  Francis  House  said  that  the  statement  was  the  latest  fruit  of  a 
long  process  of  thought  and  consultation  which  had  begun  before  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly.  Miss  Sarah  Chakko,  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss,  and  since  1953,  Dr.  Madeleine 
Barot,  had  been  working  in  the  field  now  occupied  by  the  Department.  Very  great 
interest  had  been  shown  in  many  lands  in  the  publications  resulting  from  earlier 
work,  especially  in  Dr.  Bliss’  survey  of  “The  Service  and  Status  of  Women  in  the 
Church”  and  the  study  booklet  on  “The  Man-Woman  Relationship.”  Throughout 
these  years  the  Commissions,  Committees  and  staff  who  had  been  working  on  the 
subject,  had  given  special  attention  to  (i)  defining  the  specific  tasks  of  the  Department 
in  this  wide  field  :  (this  had  been  done  in  the  definition  of  Aims  and  Functions 
adopted  by  the  Evanston  Assembly),  and  (ii)  sorting-out  the  many  different  ideas 
existing  on  this  subject,  clarifying  the  issues  and  giving  them  objective  expression. 
The  statement  that  was  now  presented  was  the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  Working 
Committee  to  carry  out  the  second  purpose. 

Discussion  of  the  statement  showed  that  there  was  agreement  on  the  general 
line  taken  in  it ;  but  that  at  a  number  of  points  the  drafting  was  ambiguous  or 
misleading.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  statement  should  be  withdrawn 
for  reconsideration  by  the  members  of  the  Departmental  Committee  present  and 
the  staff.  At  a  later  meeting  a  revised  draft  was  presented  and  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee 

Agreed  to  commend  the  following  statement  on  “Cooperation  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Church  and  Society”  to  the  member  churches  for  their  study 
and  comment : 

“The  basic  concern  of  this  Department,  as  of  the  entire  World  Council  of  Churches, 
is  the  wholeness  of  the  Church.  This  wholeness  can  be  achieved  only  when  every 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  Church  is  enabled  to  participate  fully  in  its  life. 
Effective  participation  includes  working  together  with  others  who  have  different 
gifts.  The  special  concern  of  this  Department  is  the  co-operation  between  men  and 
women.  It  is  inherent  in  our  Faith  that  men  and  women  are  called  and  sent  together 
to  do  God’s  will  in  the  Church  and  in  society.  God  created  men  and  women  and 
put  them  together  under  His  blessing  and  His  order.  Christ  came  to  save  men  and 
women  and  called  them  together  to  His  discipleship.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  given 
to  men  and  women  as  members  of  the  new  community  to  witness  together  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  in  the  World. 
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“This  emphasis  on  “togetherness”  implies  recognition  of  the  incompleteness  of 
man  and  woman  when  taken  separately  or  in  isolation  from  each  other.  For  this 
reason  the  cooperation  of  men  and  women  is  not  a  special  doctrinal  issue  nor  yet 
a  single  feature  of  Church  life  or  organisation.  Still  less  is  it  an  emphasis  on  the 
interests  or  rights  of  a  single  group  in  the  Church.  It  touches  nearly  all  doctrinal 
and  practical  issues  with  which  the  Church  is  concerned.  For  example,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  a  very  close  connection  between  the  nature 
of  the  Church  and  the  mystery  of  the  right  relationship  of  the  sexes  (Eph.  5  :  32). 
Again,  looking  at  the  membership  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  new  community  contains  men  and  women,  both  contributing  their  gifts 
to  the  common  life.  And  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  man  must  take  into 
account  the  twofoldness  of  the  sexes  and  their  unity  in  diversity. 

“This  gives  the  basis  for  putting  the  right  emphasis  on  what  we  have  to  say  on 
certain  questions  of  modern  society.  If  we  are  to  avoid  measuring  social  developments 
and  changes  all  over  the  world  merely  by  the  pre-suppositions  of  Western  or  Eastern 
civilisations  or  of  modern  secular  movements  and  doctrines,  we  must  constantly 
criticise  these  pre-suppositions  in  the  light  of  fresh  and  serious  study  of  the  Bible. 

“As  we  face  the  lack  of  cooperation,  the  deep  misunderstandings,  and  the  rivalry 
between  men  and  women  in  some  of  our  societies,  and  sometimes  even  in  our 
Churches,  we  are  convicted  under  Christ  of  our  disobedience  and  our  failure  to 
respond  faithfully  to  the  tasks  to  which  we  are  called.  We  may  profitably  ask  our¬ 
selves  :  To  what  extent  some  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  are  among  the  causes 
of  disorders  in  our  Churches  and  societies  ?  (for  example  have  legalistic  interpretations 
of  the  biblical  conception  of  subordination  perpetuated  faulty  patterns  of  relationship 
between  men  and  women  ?)  In  face  of  modern  demands  for  equality  of  rights  and 
opportunities,  to  what  extent  have  our  Churches  given  teaching  on  the  true  partner¬ 
ship  based  on  the  insights  of  the  Bible  ?  To  what  extent  have  our  Churches  taken 
account  of  the  new  psychological,  social,  economic  and  political  situations  in  the 
world  and  developed  forms  of  ministry  and  service  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
these  new  situations  ?  To  what  extent  must  the  understanding  of  vocation,  of 
mission,  of  service  and  of  various  forms  of  the  Christian  ministry  be  re-examined, 
so  that  our  Churches  may  demonstrate  in  their  own  life  right  relationships  between 
men  and  women,  and  inspire  and  challenge  the  world  to  work  towards  such  relation¬ 
ships  ? 

“In  concrete  situations  of  tension  between  the  order  willed  by  God  and  the 
actual  disorders  of  our  Churches  and  societies,  this  Department  is  called  to  remind 
the  churches  of  their  needs,  and  of  the  opportunities  which  lie  before  them  for  a 
true  witness  to  the  purposes  underlying  God’s  creation  of  the  two  sexes.  For  example, 
it  has  already  been  found  that  when  men  and  women  cooperate  in  ecumenical 
discussion,  some  of  the  well-known  dangers  of  abstract  and  impersonal  thinking 
can  be  avoided,  and  more  vital  encounters  achieved  between  practical  and  devotional 
life  and  theological  discussion. 

“If  the  implications  of  the  cooperation  of  men  and  women  in  all  doctrinal  and 
practical  issues  of  the  Church  were  generally  recognised  by  the  member  churches 
and  the  departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  there  would  be  no  further 
need  for  this  Department.  For  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  effectiveness  of 
its  witness  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  continue  to  emphasise 
this  special  concern.  The  Department  is  trying  to  put  the  whole  discussion  on  this 
issue  on  a  new  level  and  on  the  basis  of  theological  thinking  and  sociological 
observations,  to  stimulate  the  Churches  to  rediscover  the  full  meaning  of  cooperation 
between  men  and  women  in  Church  and  society.  It  serves  within  a  functional  area, 
concerned  with  measures  and  procedures  for  achieving  that  cooperation,  rather 
than  as  an  agency  related  to  organised  constituency  groups  of  men  and  women 
in  the  Church.” 

(3)  Colonel  Miller  introduced  the  interim  Report  of  the  Department  on  Work 
for  the  Laity  (see  Appendix  F  3).  He  said  that  in  recent  years  the  growing  concern 
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of  lay  men  and  women  for  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been  a  striking  manifestation 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  Evanston  Assembly  had  recognised  this  fact  in  creating 
the  new  Department. 

The  Rev.  Hans-Rudi  Weber,  the  newly  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  said  that  the  creation  of  the  Department  was  a  recognition  that  the 
ministry  of  the  laity  was  not  a  sectional  concern  but  a  dimension  of  the  Church’s 
whole  life  and  mission.  Great  interest  had  been  shown  in  many  countries  and 
churches  in  the  Report  of  Section  VI  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  on  “The  Laity  : 
the  Christian  in  his  vocation.”  In  accordance  with  the  directives  of  the  Evanston 
Assembly,  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  had  now  agreed  to  describe 
the  focus  of  its  work  as  being  “a  concern  for  the  place  and  work  of  laymen  and 
laywomen  in  the  light  of  the  theological  interpretation  and  practical  implications 
of  the  Church’s  responsibility  in  and  for  the  world.” 

The  Executive  Secretary’s  Report  was  received. 

(4)  Colonel  Miller  moved  and  it  was 

Agreed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  on  Work  for  the  Laity 
and  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society  are  both 
concerned  both  with  men  and  with  women ,  the  Central  Committee  instruct 
the  Nominations  Committee  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  when  appointing 
members  of  the  Working  Committee. 

(5)  Colonel  Miller  made  a  motion  referring  to  the  exceptional  difficulties  of 
Departments  to  which  only  one  member  of  staff  was  assigned,  and  possibilities  of 
securing  extra-budgetary  assistance  for  the  Secretaries  of  those  Departments. 

This  motion  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  (which  subsequently  reported 
on  the  matter). 

(6)  It  was 

Agreed  that  “the  Department  on  Work  for  the  Laity”  should  henceforth  be 
known  as  “the  Department  on  the  Laity.” 

(7)  Concerning  the  representation  of  the  laity  in  the  activities  of  the  World 
Council,  it  was 

Agreed  that  the  Central  Committee,  bearing  in  mind  the  provision  contained 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  V  (i)  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  instruct  the  officers  and  the  staff  to  follow  this  general  policy 
when  nominating  members  of  the  Working  Committees  and  when  calling 
conferences. 

(8)  After  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  had  made  a  short  introductory  statement  calling  attention  to  the  Report 
(attached  as  Appendix  F  4),  it  was 

Agreed  that  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  following  motions  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  : 

(1)  The  Central  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  the  member  churches  to 
the  need  for  more  churches  to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  their  members  who  participate  in  courses  and  conferences  at  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  are  able  to  pay  the  normal  charges  for  board  and 
lodging.  (See  paragraph  7  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute.) 

(ii)  Alteration  of  Rules 

It  was 

Agreed  to  make  the  following  alteration  in  the  Rules  : 

Whereas  in  Rule  VII. 3  (page  350  of  the  Evanston  Report)  the  penultimate 

sentence  reads  :  “In  the  case  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  the  Graduate  School 
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of  Ecumenical  Studies,  their  Boards  shall  be  regarded  as  the  Working  Committee,” 

the  sentence  shall  now  read  “In  the  case  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  its  Board 

shall  be  regarded  as  the  Working  Committee.” 

(9)  The  following  changes  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical 
Studies,  proposed  by  the  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  were  approved: 

(i)  Article  2.  Governing  Board.  The  first  sentence  to  read  :  The  School  shall 
be  managed  by  a  Governing  Board  of  at  least  five  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Autonomous  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  of  the 
University  of  Geneva. 

(ii)  Article  4.  Teaching  Staff.  The  last  sentence  to  read  :  As  a  general  rule, 
the  regular  lecturers  of  the  School  must  include  at  least  one  professor  of  the  Theol¬ 
ogical  Faculty  of  Geneva  University. 

(iii)  Article  5.  Conditions  of  Entry  etc.  (section  a).  The  first  sentence  to  read  : 
only  such  persons  as. . .  have  completed  six  semesters  of  study  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  shall  be  admitted  as  students. . . 

(iv)  Article  6.  Amendment  of  these  statutes.  The  paragraph  to  read  :  These 
statutes  and  any  amendments  which  may  be  made  to  them  must  be  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches . . . 

13.  The  Department  of  Information 

The  Reports  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Kennedy  as  a  consultant  on  its  Working  Committee  (see  Appendices 
G  1  and  G  2). 

The  Central  Committee  was  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  department  by  opening 
channels  for  the  dissemination  of  news  and  pictures  to  denominational  and  local 
channels. 

In  discussion  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  was  commended  as  having  “influence 
far  and  wide  in  unexpected  quarters.” 

The  Ecumenical  Review  was  also  especially  mentioned  as  of  special  relevance 
to  those  who  wished  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the  essential  developments  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  (see  Appendix  G  3). 

Support  was  sought  in  the  circulation  of  the  two  films  to  be  produced  with  the 
Department’s  help. 

Note  was  taken  of  the  need  to  rethink  material  within  the  setting  of  different 
national  cultures  as  translations  are  made,  particularly  in  French  and  German. 
It  is  not  enough  to  translate  verbally.  If  possible,  persons  with  a  profound  and  rich 
philosophical  and  theological  background  should  be  enlisted.  Terminology  should 
be  precisely  conveyed  and  should  be  self-consistent  in  different  contexts  at  different 
times. 

It  was  observed  that  budgetary  expansion  within  the  Department  should  be 
possible,  if  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  the  work  done  was  producing  additional 
revenue. 

One  speaker  suggested  that  provision  be  made  for  wider  staff  travel,  in  order 
that  local  and  national  agencies  should  be  stimulated  to  set  up  voluntary  groups 
to  adapt  and  distribute  material  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning  the  possibility  of  co-operation  in  the  Brussels 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1958,  the  likelihood  that  the  Swiss  and  Belgian  churches 
might  collaborate  with  the  United  Bible  Societies  and  with  those  arranging  national 
exhibits  was  noted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Secretariat  of  the  World  Council  be 
asked  to  give  further  thought  to  the  prospects  of  ecumenical  representation  in  the 
Brussels  Universal  Exhibition  of  1958  in  order  to  do  whatever  may  prove  possible. 

The  Chairman  expressed  appreciation  of  the  sure  and  swift  development  of  the 
work  of  the  new  department  since  the  Evanston  Assembly.  The  Director  and  Staff 
were  congratulated. 
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It  was  then  agreed 

That  the  Report  and  supporting  documents  from  the  Department  of  Information 
be  received. 

14.  The  New  York  Office 

Dr.  Cavert  said  that  there  had  been  two  main  developments  in  the  American 
scene  as  far  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  concerned. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  had,  in  the  period  since  Evanston,  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  follow-up  programme  of  the  Assembly.  It  had  taken  respons¬ 
ibility  for  the  publication  of  the  booklet  “Every  Church  and  Evanston.”  Dr.  Cavert 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  the  National  Council  was  thus  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  World  Council’s  concerns  on  the  American  scene. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Member  Churches  was  giving  its  particular  attention 
to  bringing  the  problem  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  level  of  the  local  churches.  A 
conference  was  being  planned  for  1957  on  “The  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek,”  to 
be  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.  A. 
and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches.  Bishop  Dun  had  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  this  conference  and  Dr.  Blake  was  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee.  It 
would  be  a  conference  of  about  500  persons,  including  theological  scholars,  pastors, 
lay  people  and  youth.  Preparatory  study  groups  were  already  at  work  in  preparation 
for  the  conference.  It  would  be  financed  independently  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Budget. 

15.  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Internationa!  Affairs 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  C.C.I.A.  officers  present,  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb, 
Dr.  O.  Frederick  Nolde,  and  Dr.  Richard  M.  Fagley,  and  commented  on  the  small 
number  of  staff  in  relation  to  work  done. 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  described  briefly  the  structure  and  function  of  the  Commission 
and  the  range  of  concerns  with  which  the  Commission  deals.  He  referred  to  meetings 
this  year  with  national  commissions  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  prospective 
consultations  with  commissions  in  S.E.  Asia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
work  in  the  area  of  international  peace  and  security  in  regard  to  the  Big  Four  meeting, 
the  Evanston  Appeal  and  related  matters,  was  cited  as  of  particular  concern.  He 
also  drew  attention  to  the  setting  up  of  a  special  group  to  advise  on  world  health 
matters.  The  projected  conference  on  Arab  refugee  problems  was  announced. 
And  a  longer-range  study  on  a  Christian  approach  to  an  international  ethos  was 
briefly  described.  Attention  was  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission. 
In  closing,  Dr.  Nolde  in  his  report  referred  to  C.C.I.A.  representations  at  important 
intergovernmental  conferences  on  critical  international  issues,  and  described  steps 
taken  in  relation  to  the  recent  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government.  In 
regard  to  the  directives  issued  from  that  Conference,  the  C.C.I.A.  would  urge 
prompt  and  persistent  effort  to  achieve  unification  of  Germany  and  the  security 
of  Europe  in  balanced  fashion,  and  would  pursue  various  measures  in  line  with 
the  Evanston  Appeal  to  increase  contacts  for  the  improvement  of  international 
relations. 

He  directed  particular  attention  to  the  third  subject  of  the  directive  to  Foreign 
Ministers,  that  of  disarmament,  a  subject  of  major  concern  in  the  C.C.I.A.  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  summarized  action  by  the  C.C.I.A.  leading  to  the  Statement 
on  Disarmament  and  Peaceful  Change,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  C.C.I.A. 
Executive  at  its  meeting  on  26-28  July  1955  (see  Appendix  H).  This  statement, 
which  brought  together  a  number  of  propositions  previously  put  forward  and  broke 
new  ground  in  several  respects,  had  been  thoroughly  revised  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive,  on  which  Mrs.  Douglas  Horton,  Prof.  J.  L.  Hromadka, 
Prof.  Werner  Kagi,  Prof.  Ulrich  Scheuner  and  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  (ex  officio)  had 
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served.  After  full  consideration,  the  revised  draft  had  been  approved  nem.  con. 
It  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  member  government  at  the  forthcoming 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  and  used  in  a  variety  of  subsequent  personal  consultations. 

Dr.  Nolde  pointed  out  as  features  of  the  new  statement  the  bringing  together 
as  complementary  the  processes  of  disarmament  and  peaceful  settlement  and  change, 
the  reciprocal  relationship  between  genuine  though  limited  agreements  and  mutual 
confidence,  the  stress  on  placing  the  proposed  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
under  the  United  Nations,  the  caution  against  over-simplified  formulas  for  elimination 
and  prohibition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  proposal  for  a  new  U.N. 
commission  of  scientists  and  technicians  on  essential  requirements  for  an  adequate 
system  of  international  control,  the  desirability  of  voluntary  intermediate  steps 
towards  adequate  inspection  and  control,  and  new  procedural  suggestions  for  peaceful 
settlement  and  change  where  military  action  threatens  the  peace. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Nolde  referred  to  the  rootage  of  the  work  of  the  C.C.I.A.  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  fellowship,  which  provides  the  real  strength  and  directives  on 
which  this  witness  in  the  world  of  nations  must  depend. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  previously  distributed  Statement  on 
Disarmament  and  Peaceful  Change.  He  invited  comments  on  the  statement  and 
asked  whether  there  were  any  objections  or  desired  modifications,  explaining  that 
the  C.C.I.A.  statement  did  not  require  further  action.  Thereupon,  he  asked  Dr.  Payne 
to  take  the  chair.  Dr.  Fry  then  moved  on  behalf  of  the  W.C.C.  Executive  Committee 
and  at  their  instruction  that  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  Statement  as  its  own. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  form  of  resolution  in  which  Bishop  Lilje,  Professor 
Tindal,  and  Canon  Judd  took  part,  Dr.  Fry,  after  consultation  with  the  C.C.I.A. 
officers  put  forward  a  revised  motion.  It  was  unanimously 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  Statement  on  Disarmament 
and  Peaceful  Change  as  an  approach  to  certain  aspects  of  this  problem, 
commend  it  to  the  urgent  consideration  of  the  churches,  and  will  support 
the  C.C.I.A.  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  governments  and  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  Fry  resumed  as  chairman. 

16.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  reported  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  July  21st-24th  1955.  He  recalled  the  origin  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  pre- Amsterdam  period  and  the  considerations  which  had  led  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  since  the  Konigstein 
meeting  in  1954,  to  reconstitute  the  Committee  with  a  whole-time  secretary.  Dr.  Van 
Dusen  commented  on  the  “mandate”  under  which  the  Committee  was  now  working 
and  illustrated  its  application  to  the  various  actions  recorded  in  the  minutes  (see 
Extracts  from  Joint  Committee  Minutes,  Appendix  I).  In  a  brief  review  of  the  present 
joint  undertakings  of  W.C.C.-I.M.C.,  Dr.  Van  Dusen  drew  attention  to  the  different 
forms  which  the  “association”  of  the  two  bodies  had  assumed.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  in  those  activities  which  had  already  become  “integrated,”  any  differences 
of  approach  or  conviction  which  had  become  apparent  did  not  reflect  chiefly  an 
“I.M.C.  standpoint”  over  against  a  “W.C.C.  standpoint”  ;  they  sprang  from 
differences  in  thought  and  experience  which  exist  within  each  organization.  If, 
therefore,  the  Committee  is  to  help  both  bodies  to  discover  the  right  pattern  within 
which  a  more  complete  integration  can  be  fruitful,  its  aim  must  be  “not  merely 
to  resolve  misunderstandings  or  tensions  and  to  determine  sound  procedures,  but 
also  to  press  beneath  the  surface  to  underlying  geographical,  historical,  tempera¬ 
mental,  ideological  and  theological  differences.  For  from  these  spring  both  the 
difficulties  and  the  most  valuable  enrichments  of  collaboration ;  and  also  possibly 
the  most  helpful  directives  for  the  future.” 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  (Dr.  Norman  Goodall)  presented  the 
minutes  of  the  Committee  as  printed  in  Appendix  I.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  business  recorded  in  these  extracts  other  matters  were  before 
the  meeting  on  July  21-24  and  were  receiving  the  further  attention  of  the  Committee. 
These  included  (1)  Consideration  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  and  the  desire  to  deepen 
relationships  between  the  ancient  churches  in  the  area  and  those  in  the  present 
membership  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council ;  (2)  Actions  and  further  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  centres  for  the  study  of  the  non-Christian  religions.  Centres 
had  been  opened  or  were  contemplated  in  Colombo,  Rangoon,  and  Hong  Kong 
(for  the  study  of  Buddhism)  ;  in  India  (Hinduism)  and  in  the  Middle  East  (Islam). 
In  all  these  undertakings  the  interests  of  both  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  were  deeply 
involved. 

Dr.  Goodall  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report  to  be  presented 
by  the  East  Asia  secretary  would  be  Dr.  Manikam’s  last  and  he  acknowledged  the 
debt  which  both  bodies  owed  to  Dr.  Manikam.  Dr.  Goodall  also  underlined  the 
significance  of  the  actions  proposed  in  respect  of  other  matters  referred  to  in  the 
minutes . 

Dr.  Benson  Perkins,  speaking  as  secretary  of  the  World  Methodist  Council, 
commented  on  the  minute  of  the  Joint  Committee  which  touched  on  the  place  of 
the  world  confessional  organizations  within  the  ecumenical  movement  and  said 
that  he  welcomed  the  approach  indicated  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  report.  He 
stressed  the  value  of  the  consultations  which  were  proposed  and  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  world  confessional  organizations  would  play  a  vital  and  con¬ 
structive  part  in  furthering  the  ecumenical  ideal.  It  was  misleading,  in  his  opinion, 
to  set  the  terms  “denominational”  and  “ecumenical”  in  opposition  to  one  another. 

It  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee,  acting  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
receive  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  authorize  the  Committee  to 
proceed  with  its  work  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  minutes  as  presented. 

17.  The  East  Asia  Secretariat 

Dr.  Manikam  noted  that  this  was  the  last  time  he  would  be  reporting  to  the 
Central  Committee  as  East  Asia  Secretary  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  He  then 
read  excerpts  from  his  report  (see  Appendix  J). 

Dr.  Goodall  reminded  the  Committee  that  responsibility  for  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Manikam  rested  with  the  parent  bodies,  acting  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Joint  Committee,  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  had  met  twice  during  the  Davos  meetings  and  had  been  in  consultation 
with  the  Asian  representatives  present  in  Davos.  Various  names  had  been  considered 
and  a  short  list  was  now  before  the  sub-committee.  Further  enquiries  and  soundings 
were  necessary  before  the  committee  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  effective 
nomination  but  there  was  every  indication  that  this  would  be  achieved  before  long 
and  with  unanimity.  Central  Committee  therefore 

Agreed  :  that  as  regards  W.C.C.  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Dr.  Manikam,  the  officers  be  authorized  to  act,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  on  the  nomination  of  Joint  Committee. 


IV.  GENERAL  BUSINESS 
FROM  THE  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

President  Pusey  presented  the  Report  of  the  Reference  Committee. 

The  Reference  Committee  was  established  to  provide  opportunity  for  more 
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careful  consideration  of  certain  matters  than  could  be  given  them  in  the  plenary 
sessions  of  the  Central  Committee.  Its  responsibility  was  to  discuss  questions  referred 
to  it  and  formulate  recommendations  for  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee. 

18.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  first  item  on  the  Committee’s  agenda  had  been  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Discussion  centred  largely  on  the  third  section  of  the  report  which  was 
entitled  “Follow-up  of  the  Evanston  Assembly.”  The  Reference  Committee  wished 
to  make  three  recommendations : 

(1)  That  the  Central  Committee  commend  the  effort  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  secure  responses  from  the  Churches  to  the  Evanston  Section  Reports, 
and  note  the  favourable  results  so  far  indicated. 

(2)  That  the  Central  Committee  request  that  a  further  communication  be  sent 
to  the  member  churches,  who  had  not  responded,  drawing  particular  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  their  dealing  with  a  limited  number  of  Evanston  reports 
rather  than  all.  It  was  further  requested  that  both  for  the  purposes  of  this 
communication,  and  for  all  other  communications  to  member  churches, 
a  special  form  of  letterhead  be  developed  to  distinguish  official  communications 
requiring  special  attention  from  others. 

(3)  That  the  staff  be  requested  to  give  particular  attention  to  consultation  with 
member  churches  in  order  to  find  the  most  effective  ways  within  the  churches 
of  handling  the  request  for  a  response  to  the  Evanston  Reports.  It  was 
recognised  that  there  would  be  a  wide  variety  of  particular  methods  in  the 
member  churches,  and  that  National  Councils  of  Churches  would  in  many 
areas  have  an  important  relationship  to  the  whole  process. 

There  being  no  discussion,  it  was  upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference 
Committee, 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

19.  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

Attention  was  then  given  to  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretary.  It  had  been 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Reference  that  this  Report  was  of  very  special 
value.  There  being  no  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 
and  request  that  it  be  made  available  as  widely  as  possible  through  The 
Ecumenical  Review  or  as  a  separate  leaflet  or  both. 

20.  Reporting  to  the  Central  Committee 

The  Reference  Committee  had  next  discussed  the  new  provision  that  there 
be  a  report  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  another  by  the  General  Secretary  at 
the  opening  of  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee.  It  had  seen  value  in  this  system 
of  reporting,  which  had  been  used  for  the  first  time  at  this  meeting.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Central  Committee  request  the  staff  and  the  Executive  Committee  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  form  of  these  reports. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  must  necessarily  be  a  statement  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  its  stewardship.  The  Committee  on  Reference  felt,  however, 
that  from  this  and  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  there  might  be  developed 
something  which  would  more  closely  approximate  a  kind  of  “Annual  Report”  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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In  discussion,  the  following  points  were  made 

—  That  an  “Annual  Report”  was  desirable,  but  difficult  to  produce  at  the  Central 

Committee  because  of  the  immediately  proceeding  meeting  of  the  Executive 

Committee. 

—  That  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Information  felt  that  an 

“Annual  Report”  would  be  valuable. 

Following  this  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Reference  Committee  looking  to  an 
“Annual  Report”  which  might  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  Report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  be 
noted  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

21.  Future  Meetings  of  the  Central  Committee 

The  fourth  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Reference  Committee  had  been  the 
question  of  future  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  accept  the  invitation  from  the  member 
churches  in  Hungary  to  meet  in  or  near  Budapest  in  1956. 

(Note :  Dates  of  the  summer  1956  meetings  are  as  follows : 

July  19-23  Working  and  Divisional  Committees,  Switzerland 
July  21-23  Joint  Committee,  I.M.C.-W.C.C.,  Switzerland 

July  26-28  Executive  Committee,  Hungary 

July  28-Aug.  5  Central  Committee,  Hungary) 

Bishop  Peter  expressed  the  gratification  of  the  Hungarian  Churches  at  the 
possibility  of  the  invitation,  which  was  not  a  new  invitation,  and  its  acceptance, 
both  of  which  bore  witness  to  our  unity. 

It  was  further 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  to  meet  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1957,  and  that  the  staff  be 
asked  to  set  the  date  of  this  meeting  as  soon  as  possible,  in  consultation 
with  the  officers  of  the  Central  Committee  and  in  the  light  of  other  ecumenical 
meetings  scheduled  for  that  summer. 

Dean  Pope  expressed  a  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
and  the  Corporation  of  Yale  University. 

It  was  also 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  express  its  hope  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  meet  in  Rhodes  in  the  summer  of  1958,  and  authorise  the  General 
Secretary  to  accept  an  invitation  which  might  be  forthcoming,  and  that  the 
staff  be  requested,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the  Central  Committee, 
to  set  the  date  for  this  meeting  as  soon  as  possible.  (Note :  It  was  agreed 
that  the  meeting  will  be  held  after  August  10,  1958.) 

Father  Constantinides  expressed  the  hope  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  that 
these  arrangements  would  be  made,  stressing  the  importance  of  the  meeting  for 
the  Orthodox  world. 

Prof.  loannides  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church  and  Government,  indicating 
their  gratification  at  the  possibility  of  the  meeting  in  Rhodes. 

It  was  also 
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Agreed  :  that  the  place  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  for  1959  be  left 
undetermined,  pending  decision  as  to  the  place  of  the  Assembly  in  1960. 

22.  Arrangements  for  the  Divisional  Committees  and  Working  Committees 

The  Committee  next  considered  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  working 
and  divisional  committees. 

The  Reference  Committee  had  heard  the  following  report  from  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  meeting  of  the  working  and  divisional  committees  : 

“The  plan  for  holding  meetings  of  all  the  responsible  committees  at  one  time 
and  in  one  place  has  been  successful  to  a  gratifying  degree.  It  has  been  especially 
valuable  in  this  first  year  of  post-Evanston  operations,  when  many  of  the  members 
were  coming  to  their  tasks  without  much  previous  experience  in  the  World  Council. 
The  working  committees  of  the  departments  have  begun  to  function  effectively  as 
planning  groups,  with  a  real  sense  of  responsibility  for  thinking  through  ecumenical 
problems  in  their  respective  areas  of  service.  The  divisional  committees  have  begun 
to  assume  a  different  kind  of  function,  viz.  supervision  and  coordination  of  the 
on-going  programmes  of  their  several  departments. 

“The  attendance  in  all  the  committees  has  been  excellent,  ranging  from  60  % 
to  100  %  of  the  membership  in  each  case,  plus  a  considerable  number  of  consultants 
and  invited  guests.  The  number  of  committee  members  (not  counting  consultants 
or  guests)  in  attendance  has  been  107,  approximately  70  %  of  the  total  membership. 
They  came  from  the  following  geographical  areas  : 


Continent  of  Europe . 45 

United  States . 24 

United  Kingdom . 21 

Asia .  8 

Africa .  3 

Canada  .  3 

Latin  America .  1 

Near  East .  1 

Australia .  1 


“The  arrangement  for  holding  all  the  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place,  with 
provision  for  certain  joint  sessions  and  for  daily  worship  together,  has  had  the  great 
advantage  of  helping  each  committee  to  see  its  work  not  as  a  separate  or  independent 
unit,  but  as  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  programme  of  the  World  Council,  in  vital 
relation  to  all  the  other  parts. 

“An  annual  meeting  of  the  working  committees  is  of  special  value  in  giving 
guidance  to  the  staff  in  their  respective  fields  of  responsibility.  They  need  the  kind 
of  ecumenical  conversation  which  these  gatherings  make  possible,  it  they  are  to 
understand  and  take  full  account  of  the  view  points  and  experiences  within  the 
diverse  constituency  of  the  Council.  Such  meetings  as  have  been  held  during  the 
past  week  are  probably  the  most  important  safeguard  against  any  possible  develop¬ 
ment  toward  bureaucracy  at  staff  headquarters. 

“The  plan  for  holding  all  annual  meetings  in  conjuction  with  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  seems  to  be  the  most  economical  that  can  be  found.  The  fact  that  a  good 
many  members  of  the  Central  Committee  are  also  members  of  divisional  and 
departmental  committees  means  that  under  the  plan  followed  at  Davos  they  can 
discharge  both  responsibilities  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

“It  is  hardly  possible  at  this  time  to  foresee  whether  it  will  be  necessary  or 
financially  practicable  to  have  so  large  a  group  of  meetings  every  year.  In  years 
when  the  Central  Committee  meets  in  places  remote  from  the  Geneva  headquarters 
modifications  of  the  Davos  plan  may  be  called  for.  It  may  also  be  found  that  in 
the  case  of  certain  committees  it  may  not  be  essential  to  meet  as  often  as  annually 
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after  the  work  has  become  well  organized.  On  the  other  hand  certain  other  com¬ 
mittees  (for  example  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter-church 
Aid)  needs  to  meet  more  frequently  than  once  a  year.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
believed  that  in  so  far  as  future  conditions  permit,  an  annual  meeting  of  all  committees 
in  one  time  and  place  is  highly  desirable.  In  any  case  the  need  for  such  meetings 
for  at  least  another  year  is  clearly  indicated.” 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  Report  of  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  meetings  of  the  working  committees  and  divisional  committees  and 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Steering  Committee,  namely  :  “That  the 
general  plan  for  holding  meetings  of  divisional  and  departmental  committees 
simultaneously  in  the  period  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
be  continued  in  1956  — with  such  modifications  of  details  as  the  staff  may 
find  desirable.” 

23.  Applications  for  Membership 

The  sixth  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Reference  Committee  had  been  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  several  applications  for  membership  which  had  previously  been  considered 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Reference  Committee  had  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  concerning  the  application  of  two  Churches  for  membership,  and  reviewed 
the  Rules  governing  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  it  was 

Agreed  :  1)  That  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  application  for  membership 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augs- 
burgian  Confession  in  Silesia  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  (Lutheran ; 
membership  circa  50,000),  and  authorise  the  transmission  of  this  approval, 
when  this  church  confirms  that  it  accepts  the  Basis  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

2)  That  the  Central  Committee  admit  to  membership  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  the  National  Baptist  Convention  of  America  (membership 
circa  2,000,000). 

Prof.  Hromadka  said  that  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburgian  Confession 
in  Czechoslovakia  was  a  very  vital  church  in  the  mining  and  steel  manufacturing 
areas,  that  it  was  a  church  of  long  history  and  good  relations  with  other  churches 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  explained  that  the  reference  to  the  Basis  in  regard  to  this 
church  was  formal;  since  it  was  certain  that  this  Church  was  ready  to  accept  the 
Basis.  Bishop  Lilje  indicated  that  this  church  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  and  testified  to  its  vitality. 

Dr.  Cavert  said  that  the  National  Baptist  Convention  of  America  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  that  its  joining  would  mean  that  all  the 
large  Negro  churches  in  the  U.S.A.  would  be  members  of  the  W.C.C.  Dr.  Payne 
said  that  this  church  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance. 

24.  Organization  and  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Debate  of  the  Third  Assembly 

Some  consideration  was  then  given  to  the  questions  of  the  organization  of  the 
Third  Assembly,  its  Rules  of  Debate  and  Assembly  Procedure. 

The  Committee  forwarded  the  document  on  Assembly  Organization  (see 
Appendix  K),  and  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  of  Debate  and  Assembly  Procedure.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
it  was 
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Agreed  :  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  appoint  a  committee 
drawn  from  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
organization  of  the  Third  Assembly  to  the  1956  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee,  and  that  this  committee  have  related  to  it,  as  a  sub-committee, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Debate  and  Procedure  (the  Rev.  R.  D.  Say, 
chairman)  which  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

25.  Relations  with  National  Councils  of  Churches 

The  next  subject  discussed  by  the  Reference  Committee  was  the  question  of 
relations  of  the  World  Council  with  National  Councils  of  Churches. 

The  Committee  reported  its  conviction  that  in  the  interest  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  a  whole  it  was  of  high  importance  for  the  World  Council  and  the 
National  Councils  of  Churches  to  strengthen  the  existing  ties  of  fellowship  and 
cooperation  between  them.  Although  the  World  Council  is  made  up  entirely  of 
member  Churches  and  must  therefore  always  maintain  direct  contacts  with  them, 
as  its  basic  method  of  operation,  it  looked  to  National  Councils  for  the  furtherance 
of  its  objectives  and  programmes  in  their  several  countries.  The  National  Councils 
had  a  strategic  role  to  fulfil  in  developing  the  ecumenical  spirit  and  promoting 
ecumenical  action  in  regional  and  local  areas. 

With  a  view  to  establishing  more  continuous  and  more  effective  contacts  with 
National  Councils  of  Churches,  the  Evanston  Assembly  had'  made  provision  for 
inviting  selected  National  Councils  “to  enter  into  working  relationships  as  associated 
councils .”  The  purpose  of  these  relationships,  as  defined  in  the  Rules  of  the  World 
Council  (XI.  2)  was  “to  help  national  councils  in  their  work  and  to  encourage  them 
to  help  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  promotion  of  ecumenical  activities 
in  the  area  concerned  and  in  the  furtherance  of  the  plans  and  policies  which  the 
Central  Committee  has  laid  down  for  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  Council.” 
The  Rules  defined  the  criteria  which  were  to  govern  the  selection  of  National  Councils 
for  these  working  relationships  and  provided  that  each  associated  council  might 
send  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Assembly  and  a  consultant  to  the  Central  Committee. 

(1)  For  the  clarification  of  the  language  of  Article  XI,  2(c)  a  minor  amendment 
was  proposed  and  due  notice  given. 

It  was  then 

Agreed  :  that  Article  XI,  2(c)  be  revised  by  omitting  the  words  “be  regularly 
designated  to”  so  that  it  reads  :  “These  councils  shall  receive  invitations 
to  send  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Assembly  and  a  consultant  to  the  Central 
Committee  (in  accordance  with  Section  VII  (ii)  of  the  Constitution).” 

(2)  A  question  of  interpretation  had  been  raised  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
criteria  [(g)  iv]  for  an  “associated  council”  which  read  as  follows  : 

“That  the  membership  of  the  national  council  consist  wholly  or  to  a  large  extent 
of  churches  which  hold  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.” 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  on  recommendation  of  the  Reference 
Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  this  proviso  shall  be  interpreted  as  covering  churches  which, 
though  lacking  the  degree  of  “autonomy”  necessary  for  direct  membership 
in  the  World  Council,  are  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  church  grouping  which 
is  itself  a  member  church. 

(3)  At  its  meeting  in  February  1954,  the  Executive  Committee  had  prepared  a 
preliminary  list  of  seventeen  national  councils  to  which  a  letter  should  be  sent 
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explaining  the  provision  for  associated  councils,  “not  as  an  invitation  but  as  inform¬ 
ation,  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  councils  concerned.”  The  list  to  which  this 
letter  was  sent  was  as  follows  : 

Australian  Council  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches 

National  Christian  Council  of  Ceylon 

Danish  Ecumenical  Council 

Federation  protestante  de  France 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher  Kirchen  in  Deutschland 

Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council 

National  Christian  Council  of  India 

Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia 

Federal  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Italy 

National  Christian  Council  of  Japan 

National  Christian  Council  of  Korea 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 

National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand 

Swedish  Ecumenical  Council 

British  Council  of  Churches 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

To  date,  the  following  Councils  had  indicated  their  desire  to  become  associated 
councils : 

Australian  Council  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
Danish  Ecumenical  Council 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher  Kirchen  in  Deutschland 

Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council 

Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 

National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand 

Swedish  Ecumenical  Council 

British  Council  of  Churches 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  invite  the  Councils  in  the  immediately 
preceding  list  to  become  associated  councils  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  set 
out  in  Article  XI,  2  of  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

(4)  The  National  Christian  Council  of  India  and  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  Japan,  with  both  of  which  the  World  Council  already  had  fraternal  contacts, 
had  written  expressing  their  interest  in  the  proposal  and  stating  that  it  would  be 
officially  considered  soon.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  officers  of  the  Central  Committee  be  authorised  to  invite  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  India  and  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
Japan  to  become  associated  councils  as  soon  as  letters  were  received  signifying 
their  official  approval. 

And  further,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorised  at  its  next  meeting  to 
take  similar  action  with  reference  to  any  other  councils  in  the  selected  list 
from  which  communications  might  still  be  received  expressing  their  desire 
to  become  associated  councils. 
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(5)  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  at  its  meeting  in  Davos,  July  21-24,  1955,  had  suggested 
that  to  the  preliminary  list  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee  there  should  now 
be  added  the  Christian  Councils  in  Malaya  and  in  the  Philippines.  Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Christian  Councils  in  Malaya  and  in  the  Philippines  be  included 
in  the  list  of  councils  to  which  an  inquiry  should  be  sent  concerning  their 
desire  to  become  associated  councils. 

(6)  The  Committee  expressed  its  hope  that  the  plan  for  associated  councils  would 
bring  about  an  enlarging  cooperation  between  the  World  Council  and  National 
Councils  in  all  phases  of  the  World  Council’s  work.  With  a  view  to  furthering  this 
result,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  a)  that  the  staff  be  asked  to  give  special  attention  to  developing 
specific  methods  of  cooperation  between  the  divisions  and  departments  of 
the  World  Council  on  the  one  hand  and  the  various  associated  National 
Councils  on  the  other. 

Since  the  extent  of  cooperation  that  was  possible  would  vary  from  National 
Council  to  National  Council  in  the  light  of  varying  resources  and  other  conditions, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  plans  of  cooperation  might  be  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  associated  council.  The  Central  Committee  then 

Agreed  :  b)  that  the  General  Secretariat  be  advised  to  take  the  initiative  in 
inviting  representatives  of  associated  councils  to  meet  together,  at  the  time 
of  annual  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  for  mutual  consultation,  and 
for  the  consideration  of  methods  of  cooperation  with  the  World  Council. 

26.  Interpretation 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  note  the  following  observation  of  the  Committee  on  Reference : 
“Near  the  end  of  its  meetings  the  Committee  on  Reference  devoted  some 
time  to  difficulties  of  communication,  discussion,  and  understanding  caused 
by  language  difficulties.  It  was  especially  concerned  at  the  disadvantage  in 
debate  and  discussion  those  seem  to  be  under  who  do  not  speak  English 
easily.  The  Committee  wishes  strongly  to  request  that  continued  attention 
be  devoted  to  this  problem  by  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  with  the  hope 
that  this  difficult  situation  can  be  further  improved.” 


V.  OTHER  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


27.  Correspondence  with  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 

The  Central  Committee  met  in  closed  session  to  discuss  the  reply  which  should 
be  sent  to  the  letter  received  from  the  Moscow  Patriarchate.  As  chairman  of  the 
drafting  committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
moved  and  it  was 

Agreed  :  (1)  that  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  draft  reply  for  transmission 
to  the  Patriarch  and  Holy  Synod  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia. 
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Agreed  :  (2)  that  the  Committee  authorize  the  signatories  to  take  whatever 
consequential  action  might  be  necessary,  and  to  report  to  the  Executive 
and  Central  Committees  at  their  next  meetings. 

The  text  of  the  letter  appears  in  these  Minutes  as  Appendix  L. 


28.  Report  of  the  Nominations  Committee 

Dr.  Von  Thadden  reported  for  the  Nominations  Committee.  He  said  that  the 
Committee  had  felt  that  the  committees  which  had  been  appointed  at  Evanston 
should  be  continued  in  so  far  as  that  was  possible.  He  noted  that  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  Evanston  had  elected  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and 
General  Secretary  for  the  entire  period  until  the  Third  Assembly.  The  Central 
Committee  then  considered  the  lists  of  candidates  seriatim. 

a)  Executive  Committee 

Dr.  Von  Thadden  moved  and  the  Central  Committee 

$ 

Agreed  :  to  re-elect  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  coming  year  (see  Appendix  M,  page  139). 

b)  Committees  of  the  Division  of  Studies 

Dr.  Von  Thadden  presented  the  lists  of  candidates  proposed  by  the  Nominations 
Committee  for  the  Committees  of  the  Division  of  Studies.  He  called  attention  to 
the  changes  proposed  as  over  against  the  previous  membership  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  discussion  the  following  points  were  raised.  There  had  been  an  under¬ 
standing  at  Lund  that  some  places  would  be  left  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
for  members  of  the  Church  of  Greece,  but  no  names  now  appeared  on  the  list 
proposed.  It  was  explained  that  the  decision  as  to  the  inclusion  of  such  names 
referred  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  as  a  whole  and  not  to  the  working 
committee.  Nominations  for  members  of  the  working  committee  must  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  be  made  to  the  Central 
Committee  by  the  Commission.  For  that  reason  it  was  not  possible  to  propose 
additions  to  that  working  committee  until  the  full  Commission  had  met. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  working  committee  of  the  Department  on  Church 
and  Society  did  not  include  a  person  from  Eastern  Europe  and  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  such  a  person  be  included,  but  that  the  committee  already  had  fifteen 
members.  The  General  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  read  : 
“(VII  3)  Normally  a  working  committee  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members. . He 
suggested  and  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  in  the  case  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on 
Church  and  Society  sixteen  persons  be  elected. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  working  committee  of  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Studies  was  in  the  first  instance  chosen  by  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  only  two  women  were  included  in  the  entire 
membership  of  the  committees  of  the  Division  of  Studies.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  staff  of  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church 
and  Society  keep  this  fact  in  mind  by  seeking  to  draw  up  a  list  of  women  who  might 
be  included  in  the  future  membership  of  the  World  Council’s  committees.  There 
were  many  women  in  the  universities  who  might  be  particularly  eligible  for  service 
on  the  committees  of  this  Division. 

Following  the  discussion  and  with  the  addition  of  one  name  the  Central 
Committee 

Agreed  :  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Committees  of  the  Division 
of  Studies  for  the  coming  year  (see  Appendix  M,  page  139). 
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c)  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Dr.  Von  Thadden  presented  the  lists  of  candidates  for  the  Committees  of  the 
Division  of  Ecumenical  Action.  He  noted  that  the  Committee  had  taken  into 
account  the  recommendation  of  the  Divisional  Committee,  that  the  future  an 
attempt  be  made  to  make  the  working  committees  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity 
and  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society 
more  equally  representative  of  both  men  and  women.  It  had  in  this  case  proposed 
an  exchange  of  one  member  between  these  committees.  He  then  moved  and  after 
brief  discussion,  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Committees  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  as  presented  by  the  Nominations  Committee  (see  Appendix  M, 
page  139). 

d)  Alteration  in  the  Rules 

Dr.  Von  Thadden  noted  that  a  recommendation  had  come  from  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  for  an 
alteration  in  the  Rules,  which  would  permit  this  committee  to  consist  of  nine  rather 
than  seven  members.  This  proposed  alteration  having  been  read  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier,  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  amend  rule  VII  2  (b)  to  read  as  follows  :  “For  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid,  the  Committee  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  Three  members  of  the 
Divisional  Committee  shall  be  appointed  after  consultation  with  the  officers 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council.” 

e)  The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 

to  Refugees 

Dr.  Von  Thadden  noted  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  Dr.  Robert  Mackie  be  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
He  then  moved  and  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  as  proposed  by  the  Nominations 
Committee  (see  Appendix  M,  page  139). 

f)  Coordination  with  Departments  of  National  Councils 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  liaison 
between  the  departments  of  the  World  Council  and  the  corresponding  departments 
of  the  National  Councils  of  Churches,  unless  representatives  of  these  National  Council 
departments  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  World  Council’s  working  committees. 

The  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  recommend  to  the  officers  of  the  Divisions  and  Departments  that 
as  far  as  possible  attention  be  given  to  the  inclusion  among  consultants 
of  representatives  of  National  Council  Departments  working  in  the  same 
area  as  the  Department  concerned. 

g)  The  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Information 

Four  suggestions  of  additional  names  were  made  by  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  the  list  proposed  by  the  Nominations  Committee  for  membership 
of  this  committee.  With  the  addition  of  these  names  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Information 
(see  Appendix  M,  page  139)  and  to  empower  the  officers  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  appoint  an  Asian  member  of  the  Committee  if  a  suitable  name 
were  presented. 
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h)  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee 

Noting  that  one  name  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  elected  to  this  Committee 
at  Evanston,  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  as  proposed  by  the 
Nominations  Committee  (see  Appendix  M,  page  139). 

i)  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C. 

The  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  appointed  by  the 
World  Council  as  proposed  by  the  Nominations  Committee  (see  Appendix  M , 
page  139). 

j)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Graduate  School 

The  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  the  election  of  the  list  submitted  by  the  Nominations  Committee 
(see  Appendix  M,  page  139). 

k)  The  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Review 

The  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  the  election  of  the  list  submitted  by  the  Nominations  Committee 
(see  Appendix  M,  page  139). 

l)  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

The  Nominations  Committee  had  noted  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
C.C.l.A.  had  proposed  five  new  members  of  the  Commission  and  that  these  nomi¬ 
nations  were  to  be  confirmed  both  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
International  Missionary  Council.  The  Central  Committee  then 

Agreed  :  to  confirm  the  election  of  five  new  members  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  and  the  election  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
as  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  C.C.l.A.  (see  Appendix  M, 
page  139). 

m)  Staff  Appointment 

The  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  confirm  the  invitation  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
Rev.  Hans-Ruedi  Weber  that  he  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  Laity  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

• 

n)  Filling  of  Vacancies 

The  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  given  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  might  occur  in  the  membership  of  these  committees. 

29.  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 

Dr.  Blake  presented  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  after  reading 
each  section  of  the  report,  moved  the  adoption  of  any  recommendations  made  by 
the  Finance  Committee.  In  the  following  record,  the  discussion  and  action  of  the 
Central  Committee  are  reported  after  the  quotation  of  each  section  of  the  written 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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I.  Financial  Report  for  1954 


“(1)  The  Finance  Committee  studied  the  printed  Financial  Report  for  1954. 
It  was  noted  that  that  report  revealed  that  there  had  been  a  deficit  of  about 
$6,858  on  operations  on  the  General  Budget  in  1954  and  a  deficit  of  about 
$11,155  on  the  accounts  for  the  Second  Assembly.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
recommended  that  the  first  deficit  be  covered  by  an  allocation  from  the  giving  of 
member  churches  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1954  in  excess  of  their  objective  of  $240,000  and 
the  second  deficit  by  a  draft  on  the  Special  Reserve.  These  recommendations  had 
been  given  effect  in  the  accounts. 

(2)  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

(a)  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  regarding  the  handling 
of  the  deficits  on  the  1954  accounts  for  the  General  Budget  and  the  accounts 
for  the  Second  Assembly  be  approved. 

(b)  that  the  audited  accounts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1954,  including  the  accounts  for  the  Second  Assembly, 
be  accepted. 

(3)  The  Finance  Committee  was  further  informed  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  decided  to  allocate  the  remaining  balance  in  the  Special  Reserve  to  cover  the 
deficit  on  the  operations  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  in  1954  (about  $1,040), 
the  supplementary  grant  of  $2,500  to  C.C.I.A.  in  1954,  certain  expenses  to  be  borne 
by  the  World  Council  in  connection  with  the  transformation  of  15  route  de  Malagnou 
(about  $3,000)  and  the  expense  of  transformations  of  the  ground  floor  of  17  route 
de  Malagnou  to  provide  better  library  and  meeting  room  facilities  (estimated  at 
about  $12,500).  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  ratification  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  all  these  actions  of  the  Executive  Committee.” 

The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  paras.  2  and  3 
above. 

II.  General  Budget  —  1955  and  1956 

“(4)  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  member  churches  have 
responded  in  a  most  encouraging  way  to  the  request  of  the  Evanston  Assembly 
for  increased  contributions,  and  that  whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Assembly  it  was 
feared  that  few  churches  would  be  able  to  make  increases  before  1956,  in  fact  a 
majority  had  found  it  possible  to  do  so.  The  Assembly  asked  for  contributions 
totalling  $420,000.  It  is  at  present  estimated  that  between  $400,000  and  $410,000 
will  be  received  in  1955  and  between  $410,000  and  $415,000  in  1956.  This  response 
of  the  member  churches  is  a  most  encouraging  demonstration  of  their  support  for 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

(5)  Contributions  from  the  budget  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Service  to  Refugees  to  the  General  Budget  are  estimated  at  $24,000  in  1955  and 
$22,000  in  1956,  so  that  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  between  $424,000  and  $434,000 
in  1955  and  between  $432,000  and  $437,000  in  1956. 

(6)  On  the  other  hand  experience  has  shown  that  the  ‘model  budget’  adopted 
by  the  Evanston  Assembly  under-estimated  the  expenses  of  the  World  Council 
under  the  programme;  and  the  new  structure  and  organisation  which  were  approved 
by  the  Assembly  and  the  estimates  of  expenditure  reveal  that  expenses  in  1955  will 
be  about  $446,500  and  in  1956  about  $453,400.  Both  of  these  figures  exceed  the 
level  of  the  ‘model  budget’  approved  by  the  Assembly,  which  totalled  $441,000. 
It  must  however  be  recalled  that  that  ‘model  budget’  was  explicitly  stated  at  the 
Assembly  to  ‘provide  neither  a  ceiling  nor  a  floor’  but  to  establish  ‘priorities  of 
programme  with  average  indications  of  cost  for  the  various  parts  of  that  programme.’ 
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(7)  The  Finance  Committee  discussed  the  possibility  of  treating  investment 
income  as  revenue  for  the  General  Budget  and  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  interest  on  investments  be  added  to  the  Investment  Fluctuations  Fund 
in  1955  only  till  that  fund  totals  $10,000  and  that  for  1955  and  1956  investment 
income,  after  raising  the  fund  to  that  level,  be  treated  as  revenue  for  the  General 
Budget. 

This  action  would  produce  additional  revenue  of  about  $3,300  in  1955  and 
about  $5,000  in  1956.  This  would  result  in  the  following  revised  prospects  for  the 
next  two  years  : 

expenditure  for  1955  is  estimated  at  $446,500  and  revenue  is  estimated  at  between 
$427,300  and  $437,300  so  that  there  remains  a  deficit  of  between  $9,200  and  $19,200. 

expenditure  for  1956  is  estimated  at  $453,400  and  revenue  is  estimated  at  between 
$437,000  and  $442,000,  so  that  there  remains  a  deficit  of  between  $11,400  and 
$16,400. 

(8)  The  Finance  Committee  observed  that  in  these  circumstances  there  were 
three  possible  courses  of  action : 

(a)  To  reduce  the  expenditure  budget.  The  Finance  Committee  was  advised 
that  this  could  not  be  done  in  any  significant  measure  except  by  such  a 
drastic  cut  as  eliminating  a  department  and  leaving  undone  some  part  of 
the  programme  of  work  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 

(b)  To  seek  extra  revenue.  The  Finance  Committee  was  advised  that  every 
endeavour  would  be  made  to  secure  increased  contributions  from  member 
churches  but  that  many  had  just  made  increases  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  not  be  approached  for  further  increases  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  Finance  Committee  was  further  informed  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  granted  approval  for  the  solicitation  of  funds  from  special  sources  for 
ad  hoc  projects  which  do  not  represent  continuing  programmes,  and  that 
gifts  might  be  secured  under  that  authorisation  which  would  ease  the  situation 
in  providing  funds  for  staff  activities  on  such  ad  hoc  projects.  The  Finance 
Committee  was  in  full  agreement  with  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  recommends  ratification  of  its  decision  : 

‘(i)  that  appeals  for  special  funds  be  made  only  for  budgets  of  ad  hoc 
projects,  and  neither  for  continuing  programmes  nor  for  projects  which 
would  develop  into  continuing  programmes  ; 

(ii)  that  appeals  for  special  funds  be  made  only  after  authorisation  by 
the  General  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee ; 

(iii)  that  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  church  organisation,  it  be  presented 
only  after  clearance  with  the  appropriate  officers  of  the  church  concerned.’ 

The  Finance  Committee  recognised  that  the  existing  budget  provisions  limit  the 
programme  work  of  the  staff.  The  Finance  Committee  considered  the  statement 
in  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  concerning  the  exceptional 
difficulty  of  the  position  of  divisions  and  departments  to  which  only  one  staff  member 
is  assigned,  and  calls  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  and  divisions  and 
departments  to  the  above  action  as  one  means  of  relieving  the  situation.  The  Finance 
Committee  recognised  that  a  second  possible  method  of  securing  relief  is  to  solicit 
or  accept  supplementary  staff  members  (whole  or  part-time)  contributed  and  paid 
by  a  member  church  or  by  some  co-operating  church  board  or  organisation.  The 
Committee  recommends  : 

that  the  same  principles  be  applied  to  the  solicitation  of  such  help,  and  that 
the  acceptance  of  supplementary  staff  must,  in  the  present  financial  position, 
be  made  conditional  on  the  additional  contribution  of  sufficient  funds  to  cover 
the  other  expenses  (rent,  secretarial  assistance,  travel,  etc.)  involved  in  the 
acceptance  of  such  help. 
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(c)  To  reduce  allocations  for  the  building  up  of  reserves.  The  expenditure 
estimates  quoted  earlier  include  annual  allocations  of  $20,000  to  the  General 
Reserve  which  at  the  end  of  1954  stood  at  $127,972,  and  $20,000  to  the 
Reserve  for  the  expenses  of  the  Third  Assembly  and  also  leave  intact  the 
General  Reserve  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  which  stood  at  the  end  of 
1954  at  $50,430. 

(9)  It  was  noted  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  revenue  might  reach  the 
higher  of  the  estimated  levels,  and  some  possibility  that  expenses  might  be  slightly 
below  the  estimated  levels  and  further  that  there  was  as  yet  no  certainty  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  securing  special  gifts  for  ad  hoc  projects  in  certain  fields.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  Finance  Committee  felt  that  it  would  be  premature  to  take 
any  decision  to  reduce  the  programme  and  therefore  recommends  : 

(a)  that  approval  be  given  for  an  expenditure  level  for  1955  of  $446,500,  in 
accordance  with  the  estimate  of  1955  expenses  in  Appendix  N  2. 

(b)  that  approval  be  given  to  a  budget  for  1956  totalling  $453,400  in  accordance 
with  the  estimate  of  1956  expenses  in  the  Appendix  N  2. 

(c)  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  review  the  situation  in  respect 
of  both  years  at  its  meeting  in  February  1956  and  be  authorised  : 

(i)  If  revenue  in  1955  is  insufficient  to  cover  both  actual  expenses  and 
budgeted  additions  to  reserves,  to  modify  the  plan  reported  to  the  Assembly 
whereby  in  1955  $35,000  more  of  church  contributions  than  in  1954  should 
be  applied  to  the  budget  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  by  reducing  this  amount 
to  $25,000  and  drawing  upon  the  reserve  of  the  Institute  for  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  to  reduce  in  1955  to  not  less  than  $10,000  the  allocation  from 
current  revenue  for  the  building  up  of  the  General  Reserve  of  the  World 
Council. 

(ii)  To  reduce  the  allocation  of  $20,000  to  the  General  Reserve  of  the 
World  Council,  which  is  included  in  the  1956  budget,  if  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  reduce  the  level  of  expenditure,  because  estimated  1956  income 
is  below  $453,400,  provided  that  the  total  addition  to  the  General  Reserve 
in  the  two  years  1955/56  shall  not  be  less  than  $20,000. 

(10)  The  Finance  Committee  recognised  that  the  present  level  of  the  General 
Reserve  at  $127,972  is  by  no  means  adequate,  but  considered  that  it  would  be  undesir¬ 
able  to  take  action  drastically  to  cut  the  programme  before  the  position  could  be 
reviewed  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  August  1956,  unless  sufficient  revenue 
could  not  be  foreseen  to  permit,  the  maintenance  of  that  programme  and  the  allocation 
of  at  least  the  suggested  minimum  addition  to  the  General  Reserve.” 

In  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  in  para.  9,  Dr.  Blake 
pointed  out  that  the  Central  Committee  was  not  asked  to  take  action  to  reduce 
allocations  to  reserves  in  1955  and  1956  but  to  authorise  the  Executive  Committee 
to  make  reductions  if  that  should  be  found  necessary.  All  possible  economies  would 
be  effected  by  the  General  Secretariat  in  carrying  out  the  programme  of  work  approved 
by  the  Evanston  Assembly  but  the  Finance  Committee  had  felt  that,  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  situation,  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  empowered  at 
its  meeting  in  February  1956  to  reduce  allocations  to  reserves  rather  than  cut  the 
programme  of  work,  if  one  or  other  of  these  two  alternatives  was  unavoidable. 
Dr.  Blake  recalled  that  in  1949  and  1950  allocations  to  reserves  had  been  reduced 
below  the  levels  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  total  addition  to  reserves  during  the  six  years  1949-1954  had  been  brought 
up  to  an  average  of  $20,000  each  for  the  General  Reserve  and  the  Assembly  Reserve 
by  larger  allocations  in  later  years.  The  present  position  was,  however,  that  income 
was  inadequate  or  barely  adequate  to  cover  the  approved  programme  and  no  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  revenue  in  the  next  few  years  was  anticipated  ;  he  therefore  felt 
that  no  firm  committment  could  be  made  guaranteeing  that  if  allocations  to  reserves 
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were  reduced  in  1955  and/or  1956,  those  reductions  would  necessarily  be  made 
good  by  greater  allocations  in  later  years  during  the  period  1955-1960. 

The  Central  Committee  then  approved  the  recommendations  in  paras.  7,  8b, 
and  9  above. 

III.  Travel  Expenses  of  members  of  Divisional  and  Departmental  Committees 

“(11)  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  response  of  the  member 
churches  to  the  letters  sent  to  them  following  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee 
last  February  :  ‘That  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  each  member  church  indicating  those 
members  of  that  church  who  have  been  appointed  members  of  divisional  or  depart¬ 
mental  committees  and  enquiring  whether  the  church  can  undertake  to  pay  the 
travel  expenses  of  those  persons,  just  as  in  the  past  most  member  churches  have 
paid  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees.’ 
It  was  noted  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  that  many  churches  had  agreed  to  pay 
those  travel  expenses  and  that  the  excellent  attendance  at  the  Davos  meetings  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible,  since  the  General  Budget  was  inadequate  to  bear 
those  expenses. 

(12)  The  Committee  felt  that  it  was  clear  that,  since  member  churches  nominate 
their  own  delegates  to  Assemblies,  they  should  pay  the  travel  expenses  of  those 
delegates.  It  was  felt  that  the  principle  could  be  extended  to  members  of  the  Central 
Committee,  which  is  a  representative  body  whose  membership  must  be  selected 
from  the  church-appointed  membership  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  But  the  members  of  the  divisional  and  departmental  committees  are 
nominated  by  the  Central  Committee  and  the  validity  of  extending  to  the  membership 
of  those  committees  the  principle  that  the  member  churches  are  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  travel  expenses  was  questioned  in  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Nomi¬ 
nations  Committee  is  required  by  the  rules  to  seek  to  secure  fair  and  adequate 
confessional  and  geographical  representation  on  the  divisional  and  departmental 
committees  as  a  whole,  and  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  general  acceptability  of  the 
nominations  to  the  churches  to  which  the  nominees  belong.  The  Finance  Committee 
observed  that  the  willingness  of  member  churches  to  pay  travel  expenses  is  partly 
dependent  on  the  satisfactory  observance  of  these  requirements. 

(13)  The  Finance  Committee  finally  agreed  that,  in  present  circumstances,  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  represented  the  only  practical  course 
to  secure  well-attended  meetings  of  divisional  and  departmental  committees  and 
recommends  to  the  Central  Committee  the  endorsement  of  the  request  to  the  member 
churches  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  those 
committees.  It  would  be  understood,  however,  that  according  to  the  venue  of  the 
meetings  and  the  numbers  called,  any  member  church  may  find  it  necessary  to  limit 
its  financial  contribution  in  any  year  towards  travel  expenses.  The  Finance  Committee 
noted  with  interest  that  a  number  of  member  churches  have  decided  to  include  in 
their  annual  budgets  a  sum  calculated  as  the  average  annual  cost,  over  a  five  or 
six  years’  period,  of  the  travel  of  delegates  to  the  Assembly  and  of  members  to 
committee  meetings  in  order  to  ensure  the  full  participation  of  their  representatives 
in  the  ecumenical  conversation.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendation  in  para.  13. 

IV.  Development  of  Headquarters  Properties 

“(14)  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
in  February  appointed  an  ad  hoc  Headquarters  Properties  Committee  and  had  in 
Davos  received  and  given  approval  to  the  first  proposals  of  that  committee  and 
referred  those  proposals  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  examination  of  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  problem. 
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(15)  It  was  reported  that,  after  careful  study,  it  had  been  agreed  that  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  long-term  development  could  be  planned  on  the  land  at 
present  owned  by  the  World  Council  and  that  for  the  building  of  a  chapel  and  a 
library,  the  erection  of  adequate  office  accommodation,  the  repayment  of  the  mortgage 
of  about  $29,000  on  the  existing  properties  and  the  possible  extension  of  the  properties, 
a  total  expenditure  of  about  $750,000  must  be  envisaged. 

(16)  The  suggestion  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  raising  of  the 
needed  funds  was  : 

« 

(a)  That  the  member  churches  should  be  asked  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  raising  of  $300,000  for  the  plan  for  the  development  of  headquarters 
properties,  the  total  to  be  raised  approximately  in  accordance  with  the 
proportions  in  which  the  various  churches  and  areas  contribute  to  the 
General  Budget. 

(b)  That  simultaneous  efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  the  remaining  sum  of 
$450,000  by  securing  gifts  from  individuals  or  foundations. 

As  regards  recommendation  (a)  it  was  recognised  that  the  various  churches 
might  adopt  differing  methods  for  the  raising  of  funds,  that  some  might  vote  the 
total  for  which  they  were  responsible  from  central  budget  resources  and  some  might 
conduct  a  campaign  for  securing  individual  gifts  within  their  own  constituency 
or  gifts  from  individual  congregations  within  the  church.  The  Committee  felt  that 
it  would  be  best  to  leave  complete  freedom  as  to  the  manner  in  which  individual 
churches  might  seek  to  raise  their  share  of  the  total  fund  of  $300,000. 

(17)  The  Finance  Committee  recalled  that  this  need  had  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  and  recognised  that  the  problem  is  urgent. 
The  wooden  barracks  erected  in  1946/47  for  temporary  office  accommodation  are 
still  in  use  and  must  be  replaced,  and  the  available  office  space  is  occupied  to  maximum 
capacity.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  the  most  urgent  needs  an  expenditure  of 
about  $300,000  must  be  envisaged  and  the  Executive  agreed  that  the  endeavour 
should  be  to  raise  at  least  the  sum  of  $300,000  for  which  the  member  churches  are 
asked  to  accept  responsibility  by  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  World 
Council,  namely,  by  August  1958,  and  if  possible  to  complete  the  first  stage  of  the 
work  by  that  date. 

(18)  After  a  careful  study  of  the  proposed  plans  and  of  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  problem  the  Finance  Committee  gave  its  full  support  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Executive  Committee.” 

Dr.  Blake  explained  that  no  monumental  or  grandiose  building  plan  was  suggested. 
The  proposed  plan  was  designed  to  meet  essential  needs.  The  proposed  new  buildings 
would  provide  offices,  facilities  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  a  chapel,  meeting  rooms 
and  a  library  and  the  buildings  would  be  designed  to  match  the  neighbouring  buildings 
and  to  suit  the  properties  owned  by  the  World  Council.  The  amount  for  the  raising 
of  which  member  churches  were  asked  to  take  responsibility  represented  about 
75  %  of  their  annual  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  and  the  request  for  a 
building  fund  was  a  non-recurring  request.  A  communication  would  be  send  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  member  churches  explaining  the  plan  and  the  responsibilities 
which  member  churches  were  asked  to  accept. 

The  Central  Committee  discussed  the  suggestion  that  the  new  buildings  should 
be  regarded  as  a  memorial  to  pioneers  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  this  idea  should  be  retained  in  a  flexible  form,  so  that  those 
member  churches  which  wished  to  do  so  might  associate  a  fund-raising  plan  with 
the  names  of  one  or  more  ecumenical  pioneers  known  within  a  particular  church. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  explained  that  in  voting  for  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee,  each  individual  would  be  voting 
as  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  in  favour  of  an  approach  by  the  World 
Council  to  the  member  churches,  and  would  not  be  committing  his  or  her  own  church 
to  the  provision  of  the  requested  share  in  the  building  fund. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  slightly  amended  during 
the  discussion  in  the  Central  Committee  and  finally  adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

(a)  That  the  member  churches  be  asked  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  raising 
in  the  next  three  years,  by  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
World  Council,  of  $300,000  for  the  development  of  headquarters  properties 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  the  member  churches  in  the  various  countries 
or  areas  which  are  set  out  in  Appendix  N  3. 

(b)  That  simultaneous  efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  $450,000  for  that  purpose 
from  individuals  or  foundations. 

(c)  That  buildings  or  rooms  within  buildings  erected  under  this  plan  may  be 
memorials  to  pioneers  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  such  as  John  R.  Mott, 
Charles  H.  Brent,  Nathan  Soderblom  and  William  Temple. 

(cl)  That  the  Executive  Committee  and  its  ad  hoc  committee  be  authorised  to 
continue  their  study  of  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  headquarters 
properties,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorised  to  take  any 
decisions  which  may  become  necessary  during  the  coming  year  and  be 
directed  to  report  progress  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

V.  Division  of  Inter- Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

(a)  Service  Programme  —  1955 

“(19)  The  Finance  Committee  received  and  discussed  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Division  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  developments  under  the  Service 
Programme  for  the  current  year.  It  was  recalled  that  this  programme  is  not  normally 
examined  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Evanston 
Assembly,  in  reporting  to  the  Assembly,  proposed  the  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Central  Committee  to  depend  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Division  for  detailed  examination  and  administrative  control  of 
the  Service  Programme. 

(20)  It  was  noted  that,  in  all  other  fields,  the  work  under  the  Service  Programme 
was  being  administered  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  churches 
for  that  work  but  that  special  difficulties  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  programme 
for  migration  to  the  U.S.A.  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  After  careful  discussion, 
the  Finance  Committee  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Division,  which  had  already  been  discussed  and  agreed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  that  the  operation  of  the  Service  to  Refugees  in  relation  to 
the  R.R.A.  should  be  continued  on  the  clear  understanding  that  a  deficit  of  $100,000 
and  perhaps  more  will  probably  be  involved .  This  decision  was  taken  after  considering 
and  rejecting  the  alternative  possibility  of  bringing  that  operation  to  a  close,  since 
such  a  course  was  not  only  undesirable  for  policy  reasons,  but  might  well  also  prove 
more  hurtful  from  a  purely  financial  view-point,  and  also  in  the  knowledge  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  whole  programme  was  initiated  and  sustained  at  the 
request  of  the  American  churches,  conversations  will  be  held  with  them  at  an  early 
date  concerning  the  covering  of  the  deficit.” 

Dr.  Blake  explained  that  this  problem  had  already  been  reviewed  by  the  Finance 
Sub-Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  as  well  as 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division.  The  position  was  reported  to  the 
Central  Committee  in  view  of  its  importance  but  the  Central  Committee  was  not 
asked  to  vote  any  specific  action. 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that,  since  the  Finance  Committee  meetings,  theU.S.  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  had  held  a  meeting  at  which  this  problem  had  been  discussed, 
and  it  had  been  recognised  and  willingly  accepted  that  the  responsibility  for  covering 
the  deficit  arising  from  the  R.R.A.  operation  was  an  American  responsibility. 
Whilst  the  U.S.  members  of  the  Central  Committee  could  not  commit  their  churches, 
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they  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  relieve  the 
World  Council  of  this  financial  problem.  This  statement  was  received  with  applause, 
followed  by  an  expression  of  appreciation  by  the  members  from  other  countries 
of  the  statement  of  the  American  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

(b)  Service  Programme  —  1956 

“(21)  Since  the  position  of  the  Service  Programme  in  1955  was  being  brought 
before  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Central  Committee  on  this  occasion,  the 
proposals  for  the  1956  programme  were  also  considered  and  after  brief  discussion 
on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division, 
the  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 
be  authorised  to  seek  to  raise  funds  for  the  Service  Programme  for  1956  on  the 
basis  of  a  budget  totalling  $725,000.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  above  recommendation. 

(c)  Travel  Loan  Fund 

“(22)  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  Travel  Loan  Fund 
under  which  loans  are  granted  to  refugees  to  cover  their  passage  and  other  costs 
for  immigration  and  they  seek  to  repay  the  loans  after  resettlement.  The  Executive 
Committee  had  been  informed  in  February  that  this  fund  was  in  overdraft  at  end 
1954  —  the  final  figure  for  the  overdraft  having  been  $200,000  —  but  that  there 
were  at  that  date  debts  outstanding  to  the  fund  of  about  $1  ^million.  The  Finance 
Committee  was  informed  that  the  situation  was  improving  and  that  at  May  31, 
1955,  the  overdraft  had  been  reduced  to  about  $140,000  and  estimates  indicated 
that  it  would  decline  to  about  $50,000  by  end  1955  and  move  to  a  favourable  balance 
in  1956.  There  should  eventually  be  a  substantial  credit  balance  in  this  fund  available 
for  further  loans.” 

The  Central  Committee  took  note  of  this  information. 

(d)  Operating  Fund 

“(23)  The  Finance  Committee  recalled  that  at  the  Evanston  Assembly  member 
churches  were  asked  to  provide  an  operating  fund  for  the  Service  to  Refugees  by 
either  (i)  an  advance  payment  against  future  contributions  to  the  Service  Programme 
or  (ii)  special  non-recurring  gifts.  It  was  reported  that  an  operating  fund  of  $183,000 
had  been  received  in  response  to  this  appeal.  The  Finance  Committee,  after  studying 
the  present  financial  position,  recommends  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  express  its  gratitude  to  the  member  churches 
which  have  helped  in  this  way  and  express  the  hope  that  they  may  be  willing 
to  maintain  this  help  to  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to 
Refugees.” 

The  Central  Committee  received  this  information  with  gratitude  and  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


VI.  Ecumenical  Press  Service  —  accounts  for  1954 

“(24)  After  examining  the  accounts,  the  Finance  Committee  recommends  : 

that  the  audited  accounts  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1954  be  accepted  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  one  of  the 
bodies  sponsoring  that  service. 

(25)  It  was  recalled  that,  in  considering  the  1956  budget,  approval  had  been 
given  to  an  increase  in  the  direct  subsidy  to  the  E.P.S.  from  $3,000  to  $6,425  per 
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annum.  Since  E.P.S.  is  a  service  sponsored  by  seven  ecumenical  bodies,  the  Finance 
Committee  agreed  to  ask  E.P.S.  to  approach  the  other  six  sponsors  to  ask  whether, 
in  recognition  of  increasing  costs,  they  could  make  a  similar  increase  in  their 
contributions.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendation  in  para.  24. 

VII.  C.C.I.A.  Accounts  for  1954 

“(26)  The  Finance  Committee  examined  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  New  York  and  London  offices  of  C.C.I.A.  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1954  and  recommends  : 

that  the  consolidated  statement  of  the  accounts  of  C.C.I.A.  for  the  year 

ended  December  31,  1954  be  accepted  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as 

one  of  the  two  bodies  sponsoring  that  Commission.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendation  in  para.  26. 

VIII.  Investment  Portfolio 

“(27)  The  Finance  Committee  received  and  took  note  of  the  Investment  Portfolio 
as  at  June  30,  1955  and  noted  and  agreed  with  the  decision  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  February  1955  that,  in  view  of  the  relatively  small  total  sum  invested 
and  the  fact  that  the  investment  of  reserves  in  equities  is  not  customary  in  Switzerland, 
consideration  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
that  some  part  of  the  investments  should  be  in  equities  should  be  deferred  until 
occasion  arises  for  the  making  of  new  investments.” 

The  Central  Committee  took  note  of  this  information. 


IX.  1956  Budget  of  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

“(28)  The  Finance  Committee  recommends  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  authorise  a  budget  limit  of  $70,000  for  the  1956 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

This  is  the  same  limit  as  was  fixed  for  1954  and  1955. 

(29)  The  Finance  Committee  further  recommends  that  authority  be  given  for 
the  U.S.  Conference  to  raise  an  additional  sum  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
planned  for  1957  in  the  U.S. A.  and  that  the  Central  Committee  direct  the  Executive 
Committee  to  examine  this  question  in  February  1956  and  to  fix  a  limit  for  the  amount 
of  that  additional  authorisation  at  that  time.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendations  in  paras.  28  and  29. 


X.  Ad  hoc  Salaries  Committee 

“(30)  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  ad  hoc  Salaries  Committee 
had  not  been  able  to  complete  its  study,  in  particular  in  reference  to  the  problems 
concerning  Secretarial  Staff,  and  recommends  that  the  mandate  of  the  ad  hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  be  renewed  and  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  receive  its  report 
and  authorised  to  take  action  on  it  at  its  meeting  in  February  1956. 

(31)  The  Finance  Committee  received  three  recommendations  from  the  ad 
hoc  Committee  which  are  set  out  below.  These  proposals  were  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  concurs  in 
recommending  their  adoption  to  the  Central  Committee : 
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(a)  that,  for  children  still  in  full-time  education,  children’s  allowances  shall  be 
paid  after  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  20  up  to  a  maximum  age  of  23,  at  the 
rate  fixed  for  children  aged  16-20,  the  World  Council  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  full  allowance  since  no  state  allowances  are  paid  after  the  20th  birthday. 

In  respect  of  staff  members  who,  before  joining  the  World  Council  staff,  were 
members  of  a  retirement  or  pension  fund  within  their  own  churches,  the  annual 
contribution  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  rights  within  such  a  church  fund 
may  be  in  excess  of  the  10%  of  basic  salary  available  for  that  purpose  from  the 
World  Council  Provident  Fund.  In  such  cases,  it  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  the 
World  Council  that  those  rights  should  be  maintained.  It  is  therefore  recommended  : 

(b)  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  member  church  in  question  is  unable  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  excess  contribution,  the  World  Council  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  accept  responsibility  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  such  excess. 

(c)  That,  as  from  July  1,  1955,  there  be  a  general  increase  of  Frs  25  per  month 
for  grades  IV  to  VII  and  of  Frs  20  per  month  for  grades  VIII  to  X  for  the 
Office  Staff.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendations  in  paras.  30  and  31. 

XI.  Legacy  to  Faith  and  Order 

“(32)  The  Finance  Committee  took  note  with  gratitude  of  the  news  that  a 
legacy  of  $2,500  had  been  left  to  the  World  Council  by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Sibley  Stebbins 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  ‘to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity  along 
the  lines  of  “Faith  and  Order”  ’  and  was  informed  that  this  legacy,  when  received, 
would  be  held  for  use  under  authorisation  from  the  Executive  Committee  or  the 
Central  Committee  when  a  suitable  purpose  for  its  use  presented  itself.” 

The  Central  Committee  took  note  with  gratitude  of  this  information. 


XII.  Auditors  for  1955  Accounts 

“(33)  The  Finance  Committee  recommends  that  the  following  firms  be  appointed 
to  audit  the  1955  accounts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  : 

Geneva  :  Societe  fiduciaire  romande,  O.F.O.R.  S.A. 

New  York  :  Requa,  Burkhardt  and  Scheel 
London  :  Wilkins,  Hassell  and  Co.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendation  in  para.  33. 


30.  The  Committee  on  the  Basis 

Dr.  Payne,  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  Basis  which  had  been 
appointed  at  Evanston  by  the  Central  Committee,  reported  that  the  sub-committee 
had  met  at  Davos  on  July  30,  1955.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Church  of  Norway  was  now  before  the  Central  Committee.  According  to 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  the  General  Secretary  was  bound  to  send  any  suggestions 
for  a  change  in  the  Constitution  to  the  member  Churches  at  least  six  months  before 
the  next  Assembly.  He  then  brought  forward  three  recommendations  from  the 
sub-committee,  and  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  :  (1)  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  at  Evanston 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the  Basis  to  deal  not  only  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Church  of  Norway,  on  which  action  must  be  taken,  but  also 
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to  consider  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  as  to  a  reference  to  the 
Trinity  in  the  Basis,  and  any  other  proposals  which  may  be  brought  forward ; 

Agreed  :  (2)  that  the  Committee  should  not  consist  of  more  than  six  or  seven 
persons  ; 

Agreed  :  (3)  that  the  Committee  should  meet  in  the  summer  of  1956  with 
the  possibility  of  arranging  a  consultation  for  representatives  of  the  member 
churches  for  the  summer  of  1957. 

It  was  then 

Agreed  :  that  the  following  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Basis : 

Chairman  :  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 

Members  :  Dr.  H.  Berkhof 

Bishop  James  of  Philadelphia 
The  Bishop  of  Malmesbury 
Dean  Liston  Pope 
Bishop  Johannes  Smemo 

31.  The  Committee  on  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee,  acting  under 
the  instructions  given  it  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Evanston,  had  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty.  This  Committee  included  the 
members  of  the  Enquiry  Group  on  Proselytism  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
Bishop  Angus  Dun  had  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee.  He  called 
attention  to  the  draft  document  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  and 
asked  for  contributions  from  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  or  from  any 
others  whom  they  knew  to  be  competent  in  this  field. 

The  Central  Committee,  after  the  addition  of  one  name 

Agreed  :  to  approve  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty  as  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  Nominations 
Committee  (see  Appendix  M,  page  139). 

32.  The  World  Council  Library 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  noted  that  the  World  Council  Library  was  now  more  ade¬ 
quately  housed.  It  was,  he  felt,  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  best  library  of  ecumenical 
material  in  the  world.  It  was  particularly  gratifying  when  individuals  and  churches 
sent  papers  and  documents  for  its  archives. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  also  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  gift  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  of  $3,000  towards  the  acquisition  of  books  on  the 
Christian  attitude  to  war  and  peace. 

Dr.  Zigler  said  he  was  grateful  that  his  church  was  able  to  participate  in  this 
way  since  he  felt  his  church’s  chief  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement  was 
in  the  realm  of  peace. 


VI.  CLOSING  ACTIONS 


33.  Messages 


The  General  Secretary  noted  that  letters  and  messages  had  been  sent  to  the 
Central  Committee  from  : 

1.  Bishop  Ktiry  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland 
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2.  The  Bishop  of  Christchurch 

3.  The  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia 

4.  The  President  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Australian  Council  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches 

5.  The  Cantonal  Church  of  the  Grisons. 

The  Committee  asked  that  a  message  be  sent  to  Bishop  Kiiry  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement. 


34.  Expressions  of  Appreciation 

Bishop  Martin  asked  permission  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
for  their  cooperation,  both  “Those  who  spoke  and  those  who  did  not  speak.”  He 
also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  in  thanking  the  Chairmen  and  the  General 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman  noted  that  eight  people  were  leaving  the  staff  of  the  World  Council. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie,  Associate  General  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  ; 

Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer,  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute ; 

Dr.  Nils  Ehrenstrom,  former  Director  of  the  Study  Department ; 

The  Rev.  Kenrick  M.  Baker  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  General  Secretary ; 

M.  Marc  Sauter,  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund; 

The  Rev.  Harald  Madsen,  Secretary  for  Germany,  Division  of  Inter-Church  aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees  ; 

The  Rev.  Dominique  Micheli,  Secretary  for  Latin  Countries,  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees ; 

Mr.  Heinrich  Rohrbach,  Secretary,  Work  Camps  Section  of  the  Youth  Department. 

The  Rev.  Dominique  Micheli,  Secretary  for  Latin  Countries,  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  leaves  the  staff  at  Malagnou  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  C.  C.  I.  A.  in  New  York. 

He  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Committee  to  all  and  noted  that  while  for 
each  of  these  it  meant  the  end  of  a  stage  of  ecumenical  activity,  all  would  continue 
to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  in  different  ways.  The  General  Secretary  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  other  members  of  staff  for  the  work  which  these  colleagues 
had  done  and  said  that  the  Council  had  been  singularly  blessed  in  having  men  of 
such  quality  in  its  service. 

35.  Adjournment 

The  Chairman  adjourned  the  meeting  at  6.05  p.m.  on  August  8th,  1955. 
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VII.  APPENDICES 


Appendix  A 


List  of  Attendance 


Honorary  President : 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  The  Palace,  Chichester,  England 
Presidents  : 

The  Rev.  Principal  John  Baillie,  9  Whitehouse  Terrace,  Edinburgh  9,  Scotland 
Bishop  Sante  Uberto  Barbieri,  Rivadavia  4044,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Bishop  Otto  Dibelius,  Faradayweg  10,  Berlin-Dahlem,  Germany 
Bishop  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Chairman  : 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Vice-Chairman  : 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Baptist  Church  House,  4  Southampton  Row,  London  W.C.  1, 
England 

Members  : 

Professor  H.  Aharonian,  American  Mission,  Beirut,  Lebanon 

Archbishop  Athenagoras,  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira,  8  Dawson  Place,  London  W.  2, 
England 

Dr.  Eric  Baker,  1  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  London  S.W.  1 
Dr.  H.  Berkhof,  Horstlaan  3,  Driebergen,  Netherlands 

Dr.  P.  O.  Bersell,  5320  Brookview  Avenue,  Minneapolis  10,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Blake,  510  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss,  Oatscroft,  Heyshott,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  England 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd,  24  Myrtlefield  Park,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
Mrs.  Frank  Brooks,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Buckner,  Missions  Building,  222  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind., 
U.S.A. 

Bishop  Jan  Chabada,  Kuzmanyo  5/11,  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia 
The  Rev.  P.  K.  Dagadu,  Christian  Council,  P.O.B.  919,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Dr.  A.  Eeg-Olofsson,  Besmanvagen  4,  Bromma  (Stockholm),  Sweden 
Professor  H.  C.  W.  d’Espine,  Avenue  Combes  2,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Professor  G.  Florovsky,  537  West  121st  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Bishop  H.  Fuglsang-Damgaard,  Norregade  11,  Copenhagen  K,  Denmark 

Mr.  B.  J.  Hartwell,  3  Dunbar  Road,  Hillside,  Southport,  Lancs.,  England 

Professor  V.  Herntrich,  Alsterdorfer  Damm  5,  Hamburg  39,  Germany 

Professor  J.  L.  Hromadka,  Moravska  45,  Prague  XII,  Czechoslovakia 

Professor  Basil  Ioannidis,  Faculty  of  Theology,  University  of  Athens,  Athens,  Greece 

The  Bishop  of  Melita,  James,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

The  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia,  James,  Phanar,  Istanbul,  Turkey 

Mrs.  Ernest  Jarvis,  29  Lilybank  Gardens,  Glasgow  W.  2,  Scotland 

The  Rev.  Canon  W.  W.  Judd,  604  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Dr.  Enkichi  Kan,  37  Takata  Toyokawa-cho,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Bishop  Hanns  Lilje,  Calenbergerstr.  34,  Hannover,  Germany 

Mrs.  Margit  Lindstrom,  Lundsberg,  Sweden 

Dr.  R.  W.  Lloyd,  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 

The  Bishop  of  Malmesbury,  1  Miles  Rd.,  Clifton,  Bristol  8,  England 
Bishop  William  C.  Martin,  1910  Main  St.,  Room  501,  Dallas  1,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Pierre  Maury,  11,  avenue  du  Colonel  Bonnet,  Paris  16e,  France 
Bishop  G.  J.  F.  May,  Schellinggasse  12,  Vienna,  Austria 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Miller,  Box  1757  University  Station,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  U.S.A. 
Bishop  D.  Ward  Nichols,  1517  North  Sixteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

The  Rev.  Principal  C.  Nicholson,  46  Francklyn  St.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 
Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller,  Brentanostrasse  3,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 
Dr.  W.  Niesel,  Schoeller  bei  Dornap,  Germany 

Professor  A.  T.  Nikolainen,  Solnantie  16,  Helsinki-Munkkiniemi,  Finland 

Bishop  Gottfried  Noth,  Lukasstr.  6,  Dresden  A  27,  Germany 

Mr.  Charles  Parlin,  20  Exchange  Place,  New  York  5,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Paul,  Madras  Christian  College,  Tambaram  near  Madras,  S.  India 
Inspector  T.  C.  Poincenot,  18  rue  Viette,  Montbeliard  (Doubs),  France 
Dean  Liston  Pope,  409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven  11,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

President  Nathan  Pusey,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Archbishop  Andreas  Rinkel,  Emmalaan  8,  Utrecht,  Netherlands 
Professor  Harold  Roberts,  N°  2  College  House,  Richmond  College,  Surrey,  England 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Schuh,  57  E.  Main  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

The  Bishop  of  San  Francisco,  John  Shahovskoy,  2040  Anza  St.,  San  Francisco  18, 
Calif,  U.S.A. 

Commissioner  Gordon  Simpson,  101  Victoria  St.,  London  E.C.  4,  England 
Bishop  J.  Smeno,  3  S.  Halvards  Plass,  Oslo,  Norway 
Bishop  E.  C.  Sobrepena,  718  Georgia  St.,  Manila,  Philippines 
Mrs.  Leslie  Swain,  “Treetops,”  Craigville,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Professor  W.  S.  Tindal,  16  Lauder  Rd.,  Edinburgh  9,  Scotland 
Bishop  Lajos  Vetoe,  Ulloi-utca  24,  Budapest,  Hungary 
Dr.  Reinold  von  Thadden,  Magdeburgerstrasse  19,  Fulda,  Germany 
Dr.  James  E.  Wagner,  Schaff  Building,  Room  915,  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2, 
Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Zigler,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland 


Substitutes  : 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bennett,  56  Armagh  St.,  Christchurch  C.  1 ,  New  Zealand  (for  Mrs.  F.  O. 
Bennett) 

Principal  J.  R.  Chandran,  United  Theological  College,  17  Miller’s  Rd.,  Bangalore  1, 
S.  India  (for  Bishop  L.  Newbigin) 

The  Rev.  Canon  Chandu  Ray,  Bible  House,  Lahore,  Pakistan  (for  Bishop  De  Mel) 
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Appendix  B  1 


The  Responsibility  of  the  Churches  in  the  World  Council  towards 
the  Needs  of  the  Churches  and  of  the  Peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa 

by 

Robert  C.  Mackie 

I 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  this  month  David  Livingstone  had  completed  the  first 
part  of  his  great  trans-African  journey.  Writing  in  his  diary  at  Libonta  at  the  end  of  July 
1855  he  describes  the  home-coming  of  the  men  who  had  been  his  companions  on  the  journey 
to  the  West  Coast  and  back.  “We  had  expended  all  our  stock,  and  all  the  goods  the  men 
had  earned  in  Loanda,  and  returned  as  poor  as  we  had  set  out.  Yet  no  distrust  was  shown 
and  my  poverty  did  not  lessen  my  influence.  They  saw  that  I  had  exerted  myself  for  their 
benefit  alone  and  even  my  men  remarked  :  ‘Though  we  return  as  poor  as  we  went  we  have 
not  gone  in  vain.’  They  began  immediately  to  collect  ivory  for  the  return  journey.”* 
“Yet  no  distrust  was  shown,  and  my  poverty  did  not  lessen  my  influence.”  How  extra¬ 
ordinary  was  the  influence  of  Livingstone  !  How  great  was  the  moral  power  of  this  single- 
minded  man  who  opened  up  Africa  for  the  outside  world  !  The  influence  which  he  had 
upon  men  was  unaffected  by  his  poverty  and  often  helplessness  in  their  hands  because  he 
put  his  trust  in  God.  No  wonder  his  reports  and  journals  provided  such  a  stimulus  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  of  his  day.  The  whole  great  story  of  the  Christian  mission  in  Africa 
before  and  after  Livingstone  is  one  which  depends  upon  the  moral  force  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

And  to-day  the  very  name  Africa  spells  “distrust”  of  the  West.  We  have  only  to  pause 
and  think  of  North  Africa,  of  East  Africa,  of  South  Africa,  to  realise  that  fact.  In  so  many 
parts  of  the  continent  relationships  between  Africans  and  Europeans  have  gone  backwards. 
Was  Livingstone  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Gospel  and  commerce  could  move  forward 
together  ?  At  any  rate  it  is  the  influence  of  wealth  and  political  power  which  seems  to  have 
triumphed  —  with  consequent  distrust.  There  is  a  new  crisis  in  relationships  to-day  between 
Africa  and  the  western  world.  That  is  why  the  simple  notes  of  Livingstone  startle  us. 

II 

Now  let  us  advance  a  century  to  hear  another  voice.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Evanston  Assembly  address  of  Charles  Malik,  then  ambassador  of  the  Lebanon  to  the 
United  States  of  America  : 

“Asia  and  Africa  are  rising.  They  desire  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights. 
The  Asian  and  African  will  is  taken  into  account  in  world  councils  to-day  more  than 
ever  before...  The  Church  can  and  should  rejoice  in  this  phenomenon.  How  much 
the  East  owes  its  rise  to  the  direct  and  indirect  activity  of  the  Church,  both  to  the  faithful 
witness  of  whatever  remained  of  the  Church  of  the  East  and  to  the  dynamic  witness 
of  the  western  Church  and  its  manifold  missionary  impact,  is  a  tale  still  to  be  told  in 
all  its  pathos  and  depth.  Christ  has  been  at  work  all  along,  in  ways  past  our  compre¬ 
hension,  to  bring  about  the  rise  of  the  East. . . 

The  challenge  of  Asia  and  Africa,  so  far  as  their  present  fundamental  revolution 
is  concerned,  is  for  the  Christian  conscience,  in  all  sympathy  and  love,  to  understand 
and  be  concerned  about  the  political,  economic,  social  and  spiritual  needs.  . .  The 
great  stirring  for  social  justice,  for  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  misery,  for  the 
liberation  of  the  eternally  depressed  and  dispossessed,  for  conferring  some  dignity  upon 
millions  of  human  beings  who  are  only  human  by  name,  all  this  certainly  reflects  the 
will  of  Christ.  Whoever  misses  the  bus  with  respect  to  fundamental  social  change  is 
certainly  going  to  be  left  by  the  wayside,  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  necessary  for 
Christians  than  to  make  sure  they  understand  the  social  forces  at  work  and  try  to  help 
them  in  their  truly  formidable  tasks,  with  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  resources  at 
their  command,  resources  which  we  ultimately  derive  from  the  compassion  of  Christ 
and  the  righteousness  of  God.” 


*  Livingstone' s  Travels,  edited  by  Dr.  James  I.  Macnais,  p.  144. 
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These  are  very  great  words  and  they  were  spoken  by  a  man  from  the  continent  of  Asia. 
They  contain  a  challenge  similar  to  that  of  Livingstone  a  hundred  years  ago  when  he  was 
attacking  the  slave  trade.  You  remember  how  he  said  :  “May  God’s  rich  blessing  come  down 
on  everyone,  American,  English  or  Turk,  who  strives  to  heal  the  open  sore  of  the  world.” 
Charles  Malik’s  words  are  a  call  to  the  understanding  of  the  Christian  conscience.  They 
summon  the  Christian  Church  to  put  to  use  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  that  should 
be  at  its  command. 

In  1855  there  was  an  opportunity  of  building  good  relationships  between  Europe  and 
Africa.  Do  we  not  stand  before  such  an  opportunity  to-day  —  of  rebuilding  good  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  West  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia  and  Africa  on  the  other  ?  I  believe  that 
is  what  Charles  Malik  meant  us  to  see.  And  now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  some  small 
beginnings  in  preparing  a  response  to  his  Evanston  challenge  —  or  rather  to  the  challenge 
of  this  day  of  opportunity. 

Ill 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 
held  a  consultation  at  Les  Rasses,  another  little  Swiss  town  in  the  mountains,  not  far  from 
Geneva.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  effective  consultation  we  had  ever  held.  We  took 
human  need  throughout  the  world  for  our  subject  and  had  representatives  present  from 
Asia.  The  chief  thing  that  happened  was  that  our  eyes  were  opened  to  some  of  the  facts 
of  the  social,  economic  and  spiritual  situations  amongst  the  masses  of  men  in  the  world. 
We  have  tried  to  put  down  our  analysis  in  the  Report  of  the  Division,  which  is  in  your  hands. 
All  I  shall  do  is  to  develop  for  you  the  points  which  are  made  in  that  paper. 

(1)  Human  Need 

Let  me  read  again  a  sentence  of  Charles  Malik’s  :  “The  great  stirrings  for  social  justice, 
for  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  misery,  for  the  liberation  of  the  eternally  depressed 
and  dispossessed,  for  conferring  some  dignity  upon  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  only 
human  by  name,  all  this,  certainly  reflects  the  will  of  Christ.”  That  is  a  far  better  description 
than  I  could  give  of  the  character  of  the  human  need  which  our  speakers  brought  before 
us  one  after  the  other.  Of  course  there  are  not  wanting  voices  to  remind  us  that  such  need 
and  suffering  have  always  been  a  feature  of  the  life  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Does  that  constitute 
a  reason  for  not  being  moved  by  them  now  ?  The  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty 
is  certainly  far  more  evident  in  the  modern  world  as  between  continents  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  economists  seem  to  tell  us  that  it  has  also  become  more  real.  And  there  is  a 
growing  realisation  of  these  “great  stirrings”  throughout  East  and  West,  throughout  Africa 
and  Europe.  The  man  in  the  street  —  shall  we  say  the  man  in  the  pew  ?  —  is  more  aware 
than  ever  before  of  the  great  differences  in  standard  of  living  between  the  continents,  and 
of  the  appalling  conditions  in  which  masses  of  his  fellow  men  exist. 

(2)  The  Response  of  Governments 

Governments  are  aware  of  this  situation  and  are  acting  —  both  separately  and  together. 
The  United  Nations  has  its  programme  of  technical  assistance.  Human  need  has  been 
recognised  and  governmental  aid  is  going  from  one  country  to  another.  There  is  much 
good  involved  in  this,  much  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of  peoples  that  their  governments 
should  help  what  they  call  “economically  under-developed  countries.”  I  have  only  to 
instance  the  desire  of  many  Swiss  people  that  this  rich  country  should  give  special  aid  from 
its  accumulated  resources  to  countries  of  Asia  or  Africa.  But  there  are  other  elements  in 
this  governmental  interest,  elements  of  natural  self-interest.  The  desire  to  influence  other 
nations  is  strong,  whether  for  commercial  or  political  reasons.  Behind  all  this  aid  stands 
the  shadow  of  the  balance  of  power.  There  are  both  great  possibilities  and  acute  dangers 
in  such  relationships. 

Two  particular  points  became  clear  to  us.  The  first  is  that  suspicion  and  distrust  towards 
outside  aid  at  the  governmental  level  is  both  understandable  and  inevitable.  That  certainly 
does  not  invalidate  such  aid  but  it  affects  the  good  it  does  and  calls  for  a  complementary 
Christian  initiative.  The  second  point  is  that  governmental  schemes  are  unable  to  touch 
the  moral  and  spiritual  consequences  of  the  social  revolutions  taking  place  in  our  day. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  the  most  fundamental  needs  of  men  remain  unmet. 

(3)  The  Christian  Churches  in  Asia  and  Africa 

I  need  not  describe  the  way  in  which  the  mission  has  given  place  to  the  Church  in  recent 
years.  It  is  a  rapid  process  which  is  happening  almost  everywhere.  And  it  is  a  process  which 
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springs  from  the  vision  of  missionary  and  church  leaders.  But  the  result  is  that  increasingly 
there  are  numbers  of  small  minority  churches  standing  by  themselves  in  non-Christian, 
and  not  infrequently  anti-Christian,  environments.  The  old  political  safeguards  from  colonial 
days,  whatever  be  their  value,  have  practically  gone. 

These  facts  indicate  the  kind  of  burdens  which  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  are 
carrying  to-day.  There  is,  first,  their  burden  of  independence,  and  of  diminished  resources. 
And  there  is,  secondly,  the  burden  of  a  wholly  new  political  and  social  situation.  This 
revolutionary  situation  is  moving  with  extreme  rapidity  and  churches  which  were  founded 
in  a  wholly  other  day  are  caught  unprepared  to  meet  it.  And  a  further  open  question  is 
how  far  the  presence  of  the  West  in  relation  to  these  churches  may  help  or  hinder.  But 
there  are  certainly  burdens  to  be  shared. 

(4)  The  World  Council 

The  last  factor  in  our  analysis  is  the  existence  of  the  World  Council  itself.  I  do  not 
speak  of  it  here  as  an  organisation  but  as  a  fellowship  of  churches.  We  have  a  fellowship 
represented  in  this  room  in  which  there  are  no  “older”  and  “younger”  churches,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  hint  of  patronage  due  to  size  or  history.  In  all  our  Churches  there  is  the 
same  story  of  human  weakness  and  divine  strength.  We  all  stand  under  the  judgment 
and  mercy  of  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  our  World  Council  there  has 
grown  up  a  will  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens.  That  is  a  new  factor  in  Christian  history. 

IV 

I  wish  I  could  stop  at  this  point.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  analyse  the  situation  than  to 
begin  to  sketch  the  response  to  it.  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  complexity  of  this  whole 
matter,  and  of  my  abysmal  ignorance  of  many  aspects  of  it.  I  realise  also  the  danger  of 
a  wrong  approach.  Therefore  let  me  suggest  two  stages  in  our  response  : 

1)  The  Centrality  of  the  Christian  Mission 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  Certainly  there  is  none  in  my  mind.  The  primary 
response  to  human  need  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  me  once  again  quote  from  Charles 
Malik’s  address  : 

“Partnership  and  fellowship  on  as  deep  a  plane  as  possible,  and  where  possible  on 
the  deepest  plane:  these  are  the  demands  of  Asia  and  Africa...  something  infinitely 
more  humble,  more  profound,  more  positively  outreaching,  something  touching  the 
hearts  of  men,  touching  their  need  for  fellowship  and  understanding  and  love,  for  being 
included  and  being  trusted.  Something  providing  them  with  real  hope,  hope  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children,  hope  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  next,  something  of  this  order 
is  needed.  This  Something  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Risen  Lord.” 

There  is  always  a  danger  of  thinking  that  our  “Know-how,”  our  fraternal  visits,  our 
surpluses  (God  forgive  us  !)  will  save  the  world.  That  is  not  true.  It  is  wholly  untrue. 
The  only  thing  that  saves  the  world  and  answers  fundamental  human  need  is  the  Gospel. 
The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council  are  together 
pledged  to  unfaltering  obedience  to  the  Great  Commission. 

2)  A  New  Form  of  Response 

But  we  must  not  rest  upon  the  initiative  of  the  past.  We  must  not  only  look  back  longingly 
to  the  great  days  of  the  missionary  enterprises.  We  must  see  whether  God  is  calling  us  to 
a  new  form  of  response  in  our  day.  It  is  this  new  form  of  response  with  which  we  have  been 
wrestling  for  some  years  —  at  the  Willingen  Meeting  of  the  I.M.C.  in  1952,  at  the  Lucknow 
Central  Committee  Meeting  of  the  W.C.C.  in  1953,  last  year  at  Evanston,  at  our  Consultation 
at  Les  Rasses,  and  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  ten  days  ago.  We 
are  trying  to  work  out  again  the  nature  of  the  service  of  Christians  to  one  another  and  to 
their  fellow  men.  We  are  building  a  path  amidst  many  pitfalls.  We  must  find  the  right 
way  of  putting  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces,  of  which  Charles  Malik  speaks,  into  action. 
We  must  be  able  to  gear  them  into  the  human  situation  of  our  day.  That  is  the  task  of  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  the  Division  of  Studies. 

V 

Let  me  now  tell  you  of  the  practical  steps  we  are  taking  and  the  questions  to  which  we 
are  seeking  answers  in  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid. 
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1)  Widening  Service 

In  the  Director’s  Report  for  1954-55,  which  was  sent  to  you,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Administrative  Committee,  which  was  put  in  your  hands  last  night,  you  find  our  widening 
service  to  Asia  and  Africa  described.  The  Division  began  with  the  post-war  reconstruction 
needs  of  Europe.  By  1951  it  was  concerned  with  the  Near  East  through  the  Beirut  Conference 
on  Palestine  Refugees,  which  was  arranged  jointly  with  the  I.M.C.  Soon  it  was  in  Hong 
Kong  in  the  interests  of  the  thousands  of  European  refugees  left  in  China,  many  of  whom 
still  remain,  and  the  problems  of  Chinese  refugees  were  before  it.  At  Lucknow  in  1953 
the  Division  was  asked  to  undertake  “Emergency  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Relief”  in  countries 
where  the  I.M.C.  is  also  directly  concerned.  This  action  led  us,  for  example,  into  Korea, 
where  the  churches  of  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Australia  had  already  been  helping  for 
several  years  with  relief,  and  where  the  Division  was  able  to  help  the  national  relief  committee 
by  interesting  other  churches  and  by  the  loan  of  a  senior  member  of  staff  to  be  responsible 
for  local  coordination. 

The  term  “emergency”  is  a  flexible  one  and  soon  the  Division  had  moved  beyond  countries 
affected  by  war.  The  Christian  Council  of  Kenya  asked  for  help  in  the  tragically  difficult 
Mau  Mau  situation.  To  support  the  action  of  the  churches  which  was  already  under  way, 
a  member  of  the  Administrative  Committee  visited  the  country.  The  result  has  been  the 
launching  of  an  appeal  and  an  increase  in  the  range  of  churches  willing  to  help.  Another 
stage  in  the  development  of  this  “widening  service”  has  been  a  request  from  the  Malayan 
Christian  Council  for  a  member  of  staff  to  enquire  into  the  need  for  welfare  work  in  the 
area  and  to  construct  a  plan  of  service  for  the  churches.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  I.M.C. 
and  W.C.C.  has  recognised  the  validity  of  the  call  “to  a  wider,  more  far-reaching  and  more 
positive  service  by  all  the  churches  to  one  another,  and  by  all  the  churches  together  to  human 
need  throughout  the  world.”  The  Officers  of  the  I.M.C.  have  expressed  the  conviction 
“that  in  this  enlarging  area  of  inter-church  service  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  the 
association  of  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C.  should  continue.” 

2)  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Meeting  Human  Need 

There  must  be  service  “by  all  the  churches  to  one  another”  and  in  addition  service  “by 
all  the  churches  together  to  human  need.”  This  is  a  clear  distinction  on  paper  but  it  is  a 
puzzling  problem  in  action.  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  churches 
in  Asia  are  themselves  part  of  this  human  need.  I  have  only  to  mention  Vietnam,  where 
the  small  Protestant  community  has  suffered  from  the  refugee  situation  and  recently  in 
Laos  from  famine.  Yet  our  concern  is,  of  course,  with  all  who  suffer.  Another  factor 
is  that  local  churches  in  Asia  must  not  be  passed  by  as  other  churches  reach  out  to  meet 
suffering.  Church  and  mission  must  be  the  main  agents  in  any  coordinated  action,  and 
often  they  need  strengthening  and  encouragement  in  undertaking  this  heavy  task.  It  is 
not  easy  in  practice  to  separate  economic  aid  to  the  Christian  community  from  aid  to  the 
needy  population  around  them.  And  Canon  Chandu  Ray  in  his  addiess  has  shown  you 
how  Christian  witness  in  distributing  relief  can  give  tremendous  impetus  to  the  work  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  be  a  wholly  different  matter  from  proselytism.  A  small  group  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  give  guidance  to  the  churches  through  the  Division 
on  this  difficult  but  creative  problem. 

3)  Action  and  Reflection 

The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  welcomes  the  proposals  of  the  Division  of  Studies 
for  a  study  of  the  “Common  Christian  Responsibility  towards  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change.” 
Indeed  such  a  complementary  study  is  essential  to  the  health  of  this  whole  approach  to 
need  in  Asia  and  Africa.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  the  churches 
of  Asia  and  Africa  are  asking  for  assistance  at  this  level  of  enquiry.  Here  we  are  all  —  in 
East  and  West  —  facing  the  same  great  issues  in  the  development  of  society.  As  Christians 
we  must  learn  from  one  another’s  experience.  The  second  reason  is  that  relief  action  may 
often  be  damaging,  leading  to  further  pauperisation,  unless  it  is  wisely  handled.  At  a  very 
practical  level  the  churches  and  missions,  and  the  Division  itself,  need  sound  economic 
and  social  advice.  This  network  of  enquiry  and  reflection  will  be  invaluable  to  all  relief 
work,  and  that  relief  work  will  prevent  this  study  from  any  danger  of  remaining  academic. 

4)  Implication  of  Christians  Unity 

These  words  were  in  the  original  title  of  this  address.  They  mark  a  very  important 
emphasis.  The  Division  does  not  depend  on  large  funds,  though  some  ability  to  meet 
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emergencies  quickly  is  essential.  The  Division  relies  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  churches 
to  cooperate.  The  Division  does  not  ask  for  financial  power  ;  it  asks  the  churches  to  coordi¬ 
nate  their  mutual  service.  Therefore  this  whole  work  is  a  living  test  of  unity,  and  a  humble 
instrument  in  creating  unity. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  from  four  types  of  cooperation  : 

a)  The  “widening  service”  calls  for  the  close  cooperation  of  the  missionary  forces. 
Mission  boards  are  naturally  cautious  as  they  see  this  new  response  to  human  need 
developing.  The  pull  towards  a  conservative  position  is  powerful.  Yet  there  is  much 
fine  evidence,  as  in  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  Committee  for  Refugee  Work, 
of  whole-hearted  cooperation. 

b )  The  relief  committees,  and  national  agencies,  of  the  churches  have  a  natural  inclination 
to  build  up  their  own  programmes.  The  desire  of  the  churches  to  act  in  their  own 
name,  and  on  their  own  discovery  of  need,  is  strong.  Yet  there  is  steady  growth  in 
cooperation  and  in  the  understanding  of  ecumenical  service.  The  imaginative  action 
of  the  Church  World  Service  of  the  U.S.A.  in  asking  the  World  Council  to  sponsor 
its  expanding  programme  of  surplus  commodities  is  a  case  in  point. 

c)  In  the  countries  of  Asia,  the  National  Christian  Councils,  or  relief  committees  related 
to  them,  provide  the  means  of  cooperative  or  coordinated  action.  Here  again 
Christian  disunity  has  sometimes  been  a  deterrent  factor,  but  there  is  generally  a 
good  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  impartial  distribution  and  support. 

d)  One  of  the  problems  still  to  be  solved  is  that  this  whole  action  depends  at  present 
too  much  upon  Western  initiative,  not  only  in  the  contributing  countries,  but  in  the 
countries  of  distribution.  Sometimes  leaders  of  Asian  churches  have  expressed 
justifiable  hesitations  at  certain  aspects  of  programmes  of  assistance.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  secure  the  leadership,  advice,  and  active  cooperation  of  churchmen 
in  the  different  countries.  We  must  not  give  the  impression  that  help  comes  “from 
the  outside.”  This  must  be  a  fully  ecumenical  action  or  it  will  fail  in  its  purpose 
of  Christian  fellowship. 

VI 

Here  in  Davos  it  is  hard  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  an  Eastern  crowd,  under-nourished, 
afflicted  by  disease,  herded  in  new  industrial  areas,  lacking  adequate  housing  and  medical 
care.  Stop  for  a  moment.  Davos  has  long  been  associated  with  the  finest  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  And  Canon  Chandu  Ray  has  spoken  of  that  scourge.  It  is  the  biggest 
enemy  of  human  life  in  Pakistan,  and  no  doubt  in  other  Asian  countries.  Does  this  point 
up  the  present  challenge  of  human  need?  Are  our  efforts  able  to  accomplish  anything? 
Only  time  will  show. 

Charles  Malik  reminded  us  of  “moral  and  intellectual  forces,  which  we  ultimately  derive 
from  the  compassion  of  Christ  and  the  righteousness  of  God.”  There  is  an  ever-present 
danger  of  trying  to  help  churches,  and  meet  human  need,  by  human  arrangements  alone. 
We  need  to  go  back  again  and  again  to  the  roots,  to  the  place  from  which  we  derive  these 
moral  and  intellectual  forces. 

St.  Luke  in  his  Gospel  is  very  conscious  of  Eastern  crowds.  The  suffering  of  the  masses 
was  often  on  his  mind.  Listen  to  these  two  verses  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  : 

“And  when  the  people  were  gathered  thick  together,  he  began  to  say,  This  is  an 

evil  generation  :  they  seek  after  a  sign.” 

“In  the  meantime,  when  there  were  gathered  together  an  innumerable  multitude 

of  people,  insomuch  that  they  trod  upon  one  another,  he  began  to  say  unto  his  disciples 

first  of  all,  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy.” 

Note  the  successive  responses  of  our  Lord  to  the  situation  of  this  great  mass  of  people. 
First,  there  is  indignation  —  the  righteousness  of  God.  We  too  must  beware  lest  we  are 
guilty  of  seeking  after  a  sign,  or  of  hypocrisy.  Second,  there  is  that  wonderful  compassion, 
and  that  great  service  of  healing,  which  depended  so  closely  on  prayer.  Someone  recently 
said  to  me  :  “The  Christian  mission  has  always  been  undergirded  by  prayer.  Inter-Church 
Aid  is  not.”  There  is  truth  here  to  challenge  us.  Third,  Jesus  called  for  two  things  in  the 
meeting  of  the  need  of  the  masses  :  singleness  of  purpose  and  freedom  from  fear.  Can  we 
serve  God  and  our  fellow  men  in  need  with  that  singleness  of  purpose,  and  freedom  from 
fear  ?  Do  we  really  trust  God  in  this  matter  ?  Are  we  prepared  ourselves  to  rely  wholly 
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upon  the  compassion  of  Christ  and  the  righteousness  of  God  ?  As  I  think  of  this  great 
human  problem  of  unspeakable  need  in  all  its  complexity  and  confusion,  I  like  to  recall 
words  which  still  speak  to  our  time  : 

It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  compassions  fail  not. 
They  are  new  every  morning:  great  is  thy  faithfulness.  (Lamentations  3  :  22-23.) 


Appendix  B  2 


Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  First  Main  Theme 

(as  amended  by  the  Central  Committee) 

The  Needs  of  Churches  and  Peoples  in  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change 

An  account  of  discussions  in  a  sub-committee  following  the  reports  and  presentations 
made  at  the  Central  Committee,  August  1955. 

1.  Definition  of  Concern 

Both  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  the  Division  of  Studies  are  concerned  with 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  areas  of  rapid  social  change.  This  is  a  new  interest  which 
has  been  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  I.M.C.,  and  through  the  Joint  Committee. 
The  emphasis  of  the  Division  of  Studies  is  on  “responsibility  towards  areas  of  rapid  social 
change”  ;  that  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  is  on  “unmet”  needs  which  are  beyond 
the  strength  of  regular  church  or  mission  support.”  These  are  both  provisional  definitions. 
The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  for  example,  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  already 
established  permanent  programmes  ;  it  seeks  to  cooperate  with  church  and  mission  in  finding 
support  for  projects  which  they  believe  to  be  vitally  important,  but  which  lack  resources. 
The  two  Divisions  together  must  endeavour  to  build  up  a  pattern  of  relationships  which 
will  depend  upon  the  local  churches  and  national  councils  and  missions  already  in  operation 
in  the  field,  without  putting  undue  strain  upon  them,  and,  will  take  account  of  the  needs 
and  problems  both  of  the  churches  themselves  and  of  the  whole  community. 

2.  Special  Attention 

There  are  certain  types  of  action  and  of  projects  which  should  receive  special  attention 
from  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid. 

a)  National  cooperative  projects.  By  this  is  meant  committees  or  administrations  set 
up  by  national  councils  or  churches  acting  together  to  sponsor  or  administer  pro¬ 
grammes  of  benefit  to  all  the  churches  and  to  the  whole  community.  Ecumenical 
support  for  such  action  should  have  first  priority. 

b)  Key  ecumenical  projects.  By  this  is  meant  cooperative  actions  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  pilot  projects  or  which  deal  with  a  particular  problem  or  opportunity  of  special 
significance  to  the  Church  or  community.  Ecumenical  support  is  properly  used  for 
projects  which  are  imaginative  and  open  up  new  possibilities  of  service. 

c)  Union  organisations  or  institutions.  By  this  is  meant  organisations  or  institutions 
which  are  sponsored  or  have  been  launched  by  several  churches  or  missions  and 
which  now  require  additional  resources.  Ecumenical  support  may  sometimes  be 
essential  to  such  work,  which  the  original  sponsors  are  no  longer  able  to  subsidise. 

d)  Voluntary  Organisations.  By  this  is  meant  national  bodies  concerned  with  particular 
types  of  need.  Ecumenical  support  may  be  needed  to  supplement  local  resources. 

3.  Methods  of  Mutual  Service 

a)  Giving  in  the  name  of  the  World  Council  has  the  advantage  of  strengthening  the 
sense  of  the  fellowship  of  all  churches  in  mutual  service,  but  may  impede  intimate 
ties  between  churches,  and  emphasise  unduly  the  World  Council  as  an  organisation. 
There  are  clearly  situations  in  which  such  a  method  is  preferable. 
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b)  Giving  from  churches  or  national  committees  to  churches  or  national  committees 
has  the  advantage  of  creating  and  strengthening  direct  relationships  as  well  as  of 
facilitating  the  raising  of  funds  for  concrete  projects,  but  may  suggest  unfortunate 
national  or  confessional  bias.  Such  direct  giving  is  the  natural  method  of  mutual 
service. 

c)  To  achieve  the  good  points  of  both  the  above  methods  full  coordination  of  giving 
and  receiving  should  be  secured.  All  churches  and  national  committees  should  be 
urged  to  regard  all  mutual  service  as  carried  out  within  the  context  of  the  world 
fellowship.  This  mutual  service  is  universal  in  intention,  including  churches  in  all 
the  continents. 

4.  Appeals  for  Funds 

There  are  two  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  securing  of  funds  and  supplies  for  this 
work. 

a)  This  whole  plan  depends  upon  wider  giving,  and  new  resources,  which  will  not 
detract  from  the  on-going  support  of  churches  and  missions.  In  many  countries 
the  existence  of  church,  or  national,  inter-church  aid  or  relief  committees,  and  the 
availability  of  supplies  through  special  agencies,  means  that  additional  aid  can  be 
secured  for  new  programmes,  and,  indeed,  if  required  for  on-going  programmes. 
But  the  utmost  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  in  fresh  sources  of  support,  and  to 
relate  interest  aroused  by  emergencies  or  relief  measures  to  the  total  missionary 
task  of  the  Churches. 

b)  Great  care  must  be  used  in  preparing  the  publicity  required  to  raise  such  funds. 
While  human  need  must  be  made  known,  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  countries  where  it  is  found.  The  appeal  of  pathos 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  appeal  of  fellowship.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the  action  of  the  churches  in  the  needy  area  and  on  self-help  efforts,  so  that  a  sense 
of  mutuality  is  conveyed. 

5.  Rebuilding  the  Life  of  the  Community 

All  relief  action  of  the  churches  must  have  in  view  the  rebuilding  or  strengthening  of  the 
life  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  total  community.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  national 
and  reconstruction  programmes.  Existing  church  and  mission  institutions  require  assistance 
in  developing  their  training  so  that  they  can  play  a  still  larger  and  more  effective  part  in 
such  programmes.  Pilot  projects  of  economic  improvement  carried  out  by  ecumenical 
teams  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches  but  in  relation  to  national  plans  might  be  considered 
in  this  connection.  Such  pilot  projects,  and  indeed  all  developments,  of  this  kind,  must 
build  on  the  experience  and  practice  of  Church  and  mission.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  tasks 
of  the  two  Divisions  should  be  most  closely  related. 

6.  Relation  to  Governmental  and  Inter-Governmental  agencies 

This  is  a  relationship  which  requires  very  careful  consideration  with  the  help  of  C.C.I.A. 
But  one  or  two  points  are  clear.  Church  people  in  countries  which  have  governmental 
plans  of  aid  for  other  countries,  or  which  participate  in  inter-governmental  plans,  should 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  these  plans  because  of  their  responsibility  as  citizens.  National 
effort  should  be  scrutinised  in  the  light  of  a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Section  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  at  the  Evanston  Assembly,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

“The  response  of  more  developed  countries  through  expanded  international  programmes 
of  technical  assistance  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  recent  history ;  but  the  effort  thus 
far  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries  and  the 
resources  of  those  more  developed.  A  progressively  sustained  effort  will  for  a  long  time 
be  required  and  involves  mutual  responsibilities  and  benefits  which  challenge  all  who  coope¬ 
rate  in  such  endeavours.”  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  churches  it  is  essential  that  amongst 
the  men  and  women,  recruited  internationally  or  nationally  for  this  work,  there  should 
be  those  who  bring  a  strong  sense  of  Christian  service.  Churches  in  different  countries 
should  play  their  part  in  finding  them.  Christians  involved  in  governmental  or  inter¬ 
governmental  operations  should  be  reminded  of  their  duty  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
churches  in  any  country  which  they  may  be  serving. 

Churches  in  these  countries  should  also  be  ready  to  welcome  such  Christians  into  their 
fellowship.  Through  contacts  between  Christians  governmental  policy  may  be  properly 
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influenced,  and  legitimate  links  made  with  relevant  activities  of  the  churches.  Beyond  this 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  general  statements,  since  there  are  so  many  problems  of  church 
and  government  relationships  involved.  This  is  again  an  area  in  which  C.C.I.A.,  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  I.M.C.-W.C.C.,  the  Division  of  Studies,  and  the  Division  of  I.C.A. 
should  continue  to  think  through  these  questions  with  a  view  to  being  of  assistance  to  the 
churches. 
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Various  Meanings  of  Unity  and  the  Unity  which  the  World  Council 

of  Churches  seeks  to  promote 

W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft 


1 .  Introduction 

I  have  been  asked  to  introduce  this  subject  which  has  to  do  with  the  conception  which 
the  World  Council  has  of  its  own  nature  and  work.  As  I  do  so,  I  must  first  of  all  underline 
that  I  speak  in  a  purely  personal  capacity  and  that  no  one  except  myself  bears  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  which  I  will  express.  This  point  must  be  made  because  it  is  not  yet  generally 
understood  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  an  officer  of  the  World  Council 
says  and  what  the  World  Council  itself  says  after  full  deliberation  through  the  mouth  of 
one  of  its  official  organs. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important  questions  which  is  being  asked  about  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  is  :  what  does  the  World  Council  mean  when  it  speaks  about 
Christian  unity  ?  It  is  most  natural  that  this  question  comes  up.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  World 
Council  documents  often  speak  of  Christian  unity.  The  very  first  letter  which  the  Churches 
received  about  the  World  Council,  the  letter  of  invitation  signed  by  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen  and  sent  out  in  1938,  drawn  up  by  William  Temple,  gave  as  the  main  reason  for 
the  new  scheme  :  “The  very  nature  of  the  Church  is  something  for  which  we  must  still  work 
and  pray.  But  there  exists  already  a  unity  in  allegiance  to  Our  Lord  for  the  manifestation 
of  which  we  are  responsible.”  And  from  that  day  onwards  until  the  Evanston  Assembly 
our  Assemblies,  Central  Committees  and  Faith  and  Order  meetings  have  again  and  again 
made  statements  about  Christian  unity. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  made  it  quite  clear  that,  as  the  Toronto  Statement  puts  it, 
membership  in  the  World  Council  does  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  a  specific  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  church  unity.  We  say  —  and  we  say  it  with  conviction  —  that 
Churches  with  very  different  conceptions  of  church  unity  must  be  able  to  feel  at  home  in 
the  World  Council  and  that  no  Church  needs  to  feel  that  it  is  put  under  pressure  to  adopt 
a  view  of  church  unity  which  is  contrary  to  its  doctrinal  stand. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  attitude  to  unity  calls  forth  various  reactions.  In  our  own  member 
Churches  there  are  many  who  do  not  understand  it,  because  they  have  never  faced  the  facts 
of  ecumenical  life.  Others,  mostly  outside  our  membership,  interpret  our  attitude  in  this 
matter  as  a  lack  of  clarity  and  a  sign  of  theological  confusion.  Others  again  suspect  that 
the  World  Council  has  unavowed  goals  which  it  does  not  dare  to  bring  into  the  open. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  do  two  things.  First  to  state  once  again  why  the  World 
Council  takes  its  stand  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  refuses  at  the  same  time  to  embrace 
any  particular  doctrine  of  church  unity.  Second,  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  church 
unity  which  the  World  Council  seeks  to  promote  is  a  purely  formal,  indefinable  concept 
or  whether  it  has  a  real  content. 

2.  The  W.C.C.  does  not  promote  a  specific  doctrine  of  church  unity 

What  do  we  man  when  we  say  in  our  various  documents  that  the  World  Council  does 
not  accept  a  specific  conception  of  church  unity  ?  We  mean  that  since  it  is  our  chief  function 
to  assist  the  Churches  in  arriving  at  agreement  about  the  nature  and  form  of  church  unity, 
and  since  these  Churches  at  present  hold  differing  conceptions  of  unity,  we  would  fail  in 
our  main  purpose  if  we  made  an  a  priori  decision  for  one  of  these  conceptions  and  thus  in 
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fact  eliminate  from  the  conversation  all  Churches  which  do  not  find  that  particular  conception 
acceptable.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  every  doctrine  of  the  Church  implies  a  particular 
conception  of  church  unity  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  only  faced  with  the  problem  of 
differing  ecclesiologies  but  also  with  the  problem  of  many  and  various  convictions  about 
the  conditions  and  shape  of  true  church  unity.  In  preparation  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  of  1937  a  special  commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Dun  (now 
Bishop  Dun),  a  member  of  this  committee,  issued  a  report  on  “The  Meaning  of  Unity.” 
The  report  revealed  that  there  are  many  basically  different  conceptions  of  unity  in  the 
Churches,  that  many  of  the  terms  used  in  this  realm  are  ambiguous  and  that  the  various 
concepts  of  church  unity  are  rooted  not  merely  in  different  ecclesiologies,  but  in  different 
theologies.  Expressions  such  as  “corporate  union,”  “organic  unity,”  “federation,”  do  not 
carry  the  same  connotation  in  all  Churches  and  countries  and  many  of  these  expressions 
are  untranslatable  or  give  a  completely  different  meaning  translated  literally.  Again,  those 
who  advocate  unity  in  church  order  differ  as  to  the  specific  order  which  should  be  universally 
accepted.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  World  Council  cannot  possibly  express  preference 
for  one  of  these  specific  answers  to  the  problem  of  renuion.  It  is  not  merely  that  by  its  very 
constitution  the  World  Council  is  forbidden  to  bring  any  pressure  upon  any  Church ;  it 
is  not  merely  that  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  formulate  schemes  or  to 
negotiate  unions  between  Churches.  It  goes  deeper  than  that.  It  belongs  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  ecumenical  encounter  which  the  Council  seeks  to  promote  that  it  holds  the  door  open 
for  every  Church  which,  accepting  the  basis  of  the  World  Council,  is  willing  to  consider 
with  other  Churches  how  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  realised.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  a  Council  which  promoted  one  specific  type  of  unity  over  against  others, 
would  in  fact  close  the  door  to  the  Churches  whose  doctrinal  presuppositions  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  accept  that  type  of  unity. 

3.  Where  do  we  find  the  voice  of  the  World  Council  as  a  whole? 

Must  we  then  conclude  that  the  Council  can  only  say  that  church  unity  is  desirable, 
that  “unity”  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  it  cannot  express  any  conviction  about  the  character¬ 
istics  of  that  unity  ?  Is  the  Council’s  attitude  in  this  matter  adequately  described  as  strict 
neutrality  ?  Or  is  it  possible  for  the  Council  to  give  real  content  to  its  conviction  about 
unity  without  falling  into  the  error  of  advocating  a  specific  concept  of  unity  ?  So  far  this 
question  has  not  been  discussed  or  answered  at  the  level  of  representative  organs  of  the 
World  Council.  But  it  has  been  answered  de  facto  in  many  statements  made  by  World 
Council  bodies.  We  have  a  considerable  collection  of  World  Council  documents  which 
seek  to  give  more  definite  content  to  the  concept  of  unity  which  the  World  Council  seeks 
to  promote. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  prior  question.  If  we  want  to  know  what  the  World 
Council  as  such  stands  for,  what  statements  or  documents  can  be  taken  to  be  sufficiently 
authoritative  to  give  us  the  answer  ?  My  own  reply  to  that  question  is  that  we  must  of 
course  distinguish  between  various  types  of  statements.  What  is  said  in  the  World  Council 
Constitution  is  more  representative  than  what  we  say  in  a  committee  report  received  by  the 
Central  Committee.  The  main  distinction  is,  however,  not  whether  a  larger  or  smaller 
body  has  spoken,  or  whether  a  statement  has  only  been  received  (as  the  Assembly’s  sectional 
reports)  or  adopted  (as  the  declaration  on  the  nature  of  the  Council  at  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly).  The  real  distinction  is  indicated  by  the  well-known  words  of  William  Temple 
in  the  “Explanatory  Memorandum”  of  1938  :  “Any  authority  that  it  (the  Council)  may 
have  will  consist  in  the  weight  it  carries  with  the  Churches  by  its  own  wisdom.”  In  other 
words  the  representativeness  of  the  World  Council  utterances  depends  most  of  all  on  the 
degree  of  acceptance  they  have  actually  found  in  the  member  Churches.  We  find  here  an 
interesting  analogy  with  the  notion  of  sobornost  which  plays  such  a  great  role  in  Russian 
Orthodox  theology,  and  which  also  has  its  counterpart  in  Greek  Orthodox  theology,  and 
according  to  which  it  is  by  the  response  of  the  whole  Church  rather  than  any  organ  of  the 
Church  that  truth  is  validated. 

Thus  I  would  feel  that  sectional  reports  of  our  Assemblies  can  acquire  very  real  weight 
if  they  have  been  received  by  the  Assembly  nemine  contradicente  and  if  in  the  post-assembly 
period  it  is  found  that  they  are  in  fact  accepted  by  the  member  Churches.  That  is  one  reason 
why  official  responses  of  the  Churches  on  the  Assembly  decisions  and  reports  are  so  very 
important.  Again  the  Toronto  statement  on  the  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  though  it  emanated  from  the  Central  Committee  and  was  only 
received  by  that  Committee  and  commended  for  study  and  comment  in  the  Churches, 
would  seem  to  have  considerable  weight  because  it  has  met  with  widespread  approval  in  the 
Churches. 
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4.  What  World  Council  bodies  have  said  about  church  unity 

As  far  as  1  know,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  collect  and  summarise  what  represen¬ 
tatives  organs  of  the  World  Council  have  actually  said  about  unity.  I  am  not  doing  it  here 
but  giving  a  suggestive  list  of  some  of  the  points,  hoping  that  before  long  a  more  thorough 
study  will  be  made.  The  following  summary  is  of  course  no  more  than  an  indication  of 
what  seem  to  me  the  outstanding  points.  Here  they  are  : 

(a)  That  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  a  given  unity,  in  that  it  has  its  essential  reality 
in  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  ( Amsterdam  Report ,  p.  51  ;  Evanston  Speaks ,  S.C.M.  Press,  p.  18  ; 
Lund  Report,  p.  20,  etc.) 

(b)  That  this  unity  must  be  made  manifest  to  the  world  {Evanston  Speaks,  p.  19  ; 
Toronto  Statement  IV  :  2,  etc.) 

(c)  That  full  church  unity  must  be  based  on  a  large  measure  of  agreement  in  doctrine. 
{Amsterdam  Assembly  Report,  p.  55  ;  “Christ  —  the  Hope  of  the  World,”  p.  20  ;  Edinburgh 
Report,  p.  253.) 

(d)  That  sacramental  communion  is  a  necessary  part  of  full  church  unity  {Lund  Report, 
p.  49.) 

(e)  That  a  ministry  acknowledged  by  every  part  of  the  Church  {Lund  Report,  p.  26) 
and  some  permanent  organ  of  conference  and  counsel  {Edinburgh  Report,  p.  253)  are  required, 
but  that  a  rigid  uniformity  of  governmental  structure  {Lund  Report,  p.  34)  or  a  structure 
dominated  by  a  centralised  administrative  authority  {Amsterdam  Report,  p.  127)  are  to  be 
avoided. 

(f)  That  the  unity  of  the  Church  depends  on  the  renewal  of  the  Church  {Lund  Report, 
p.  21  ;  Evanston  Speaks,  p.  23.) 

(g)  That  this  unity  is  not  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  in  which  the  Church  performs  its  mission  of  evangelism  {Evanston  Speaks,  p.  20  ; 
“Christ  —  the  Hope  of  the  World,”  p.  20;  The  Calling  of  the  Church  to  Mission  and  to 
Unity,  Central  Committee  Minutes  1951,  p.  66.) 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  list  of  affirmations  is  complete,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
are  the  recurrent  emphases  in  World  Council  statements  about  unity. 

5.  Misinterpretations 

Among  the  misinterpretations  of  the  attitude  of  the  World  Council  towards  church 
unity,  three  are  of  special  importance. 

The  first  pretends  that  the  World  Council  makes  organic  unity  an  end  in  itself  and  stands 
for  unity  at  any  price.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  said  and  done 
in  order  to  show  that  we  do  not  believe  in  union  per  se,  and  that  we  believe  that  doctrinal 
relativism  is  not  an  ally  but  rather  a  danger  for  true  ecumenism,  we  still  hear  some  voices 
which  maintain  that  the  World  Council  minimises  truth.  But  then  there  are  people  who 
have  such  a  narrow  horizon  that  to  them  even  the  attempt  to  join  with  other  Christians 
in  the  search  for  unity  is  already  treason  to  the  faith.  We  can  only  affirm  in  word  and  in 
deed,  in  our  declarations  of  policy,  in  serious  theological  study  work  and  in  our  relationships 
with  the  member  Churches  that  the  only  unity  we  are  concerned  with  is  unity  in  obedience 
to  truth,  unity  sought  because  we  are  called  by  the  one  Shepherd  to  form  one  flock. 

The  second  misunderstanding  is  that  the  World  Council  is  only  concerned  with  co¬ 
operation  and  theological  discussion  between  the  Churches,  but  not  with  church  unity. 
This  misunderstanding  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  critics  cannot  understand  why 
the  Council  is  unwilling  to  embrace  their  particular  concept  of  church  unity.  We  must 
patiently  explain  that  the  cause  of  unity  would  not  be  advanced,  but  arrested,  if  we  were  to 
become  a  body  which  promoted  one  particular  form  of  unity  ;  all  our  work  is  focussed  on 
bringing  the  Churches  into  such  a  relationship  with  each  other  that  they  will  themselves 
naturally  take  steps  toward  greater  unity. 

The  third  misinterpretation  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  has  found  forceful 
expression  in  the  very  remarkable  book  of  Canon  Thils,  Elistoire  doctrinale  du  mouvement 
cecumenique.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  study  of  this  subject  should  have  been 
given  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  study  by  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  theologian  is 
outstanding,  in  that  it  is  based  on  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  calls  attention  to  certain  basic  issues  in  the  life  of  the  movement  which  the  theologians 
of  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  have  not  yet  faced. 
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Canon  Thils  believes  that  the  underlying  concept  of  church  unity  of  the  great  majority 
of  Churches  in  the  World  Council  is  “that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  does  not  exist  to-day, 
substantially,  in  a  given  historical  communion  and  that,  more  particularly,  the  essential 
unity  of  that  visible  historical  communion  does  not  actually  exist,  so  that  the  divided  Churches 
must  become  the  Una  Sancta.”  ( Histoire  doctrinale,  p.  173.)  Elsewhere  he  goes  even  further 
and  says  that  this  is  the  basic  conception  which  dominates  in  the  “Faith  and  Order”  section 
reports  of  the  Amsterdam  and  Evanston  Assemblies  (p.  133). 

Now  this  is  certainly  a  misunderstanding.  We  can  show  this  by  quoting  a  sentence  of 
Canon  Thils  himself.  He  says  :  “No  Church  which  presents  itself  as  the  true,  visible, 
historical  communion  founded  by  Christ  and  benefiting  from  His  promises  of  assistance, 
can  admit  that  that  communion  does  not  exist  and  that  the  promises  of  the  Lord  are  illusory” 
(p.  173).  Now  this  sentence  applies  to  the  vast  majority  of  Churches  in  the  Council.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  most  member  Churches  do  not  believe  that  they  alone  represent  the  true 
Church,  but  that  does  not  mean  for  them  that  the  real  Church  of  Christ  does  not  exist  and 
exist  in  a  most  substantial  form.  Canon  Thils  has  not  understood  either  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  statement  that  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  does  not  exist  and  the  statement  that  it  is  not  adequately  manifested.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Churches  in  the  World  Council  believe  precisely  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  a  given  unity  and  this  means  an  existing  unity.  This  is  not,  as  Canon  Thils  seems  to 
think,  a  specifically  Catholic  or  Orthodox  doctrine.  It  is  also  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers 
and  more  recently  of  the  Congregation alist  Forsyth,  of  the  Lutheran  Lohe,  of  the  Reformed 
Gunning.  It  has  found  strong  expression  in  World  Council  documents.  The  first  section 
of  Evanston  said  :  “From  the  beginning  the  Church  has  been  given  an  indissoluble  unity 
in  Christ,  by  reason  of  His  self-identification  with  His  people”  ( Evanston  Speaks,  p.  19). 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  that  unity  is  adequately  manifested.  The  Evanston  report 
continues  :  “But  the  Church  has  never  realised  the  fullness  of  that  unity. . .  We  may  speak 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly  pilgrimage  as  a  growth  from  its  unity  as  given 
to  its  unity  as  fully  manifested.”  And  in  this  respect  we  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  use  very  similar  language.  Canon  Thils  admits  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
does  not  appear  clearly  in  each  period  with  equal  power,  that  in  certain  periods  it  is  not 
fully  evident ;  he  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  Father  Lialine,  Editor  of  “Irenikon,” 
that  therefore  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  also  speak  of  “l’Una  Sancta  en  devenir” 
(pp.  174-175). 

6.  Is  the  W.C.C.  consistent  in  its  attitude  to  unity? 

We  now  return  to  our  main  problem.  How  can  we  justify  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  our 
intention  and  promise  not  to  promote  a  specific  doctrine  of  church  unity  we  continue 
to  make  statements  about  the  nature  of  unity  ? 

It  is  possible  to  answer  this  question  from  a  purely  formal  standpoint.  Our  statements 
on  the  nature  of  unity  do  not  deal  with  those  specific  problems  concerning  the  concrete 
forms  of  church  unity  about  which  our  member  Churches  are  still  divided.  We  have  not 
“taken  sides”  and  will  not  “take  sides”  in  the  great  discussion  between  the  Churches 
concerning  the  particular  conditions  in  the  realm  of  faith  and  order  which  must  be  fulfilled 
in  order  to  arrive  at  full  church  unity. 

But  this  formal  reply  is  insufficient.  It  makes  the  impression  that  we  need  to  apologise 
for  our  concern  with  unity  and  the  witness  which  flows  from  it.  Now  we  do  not  need  to  be 
apologetic.  On  the  contrary.  We  can  only  fulfil  our  principal  function  if  we  seek  to  speak 
as  substantially  about  church  unity  as  we  can,  without  breaking  our  promise  to  our  member 
Churches  that  they  will  not  be  put  under  any  kind  of  pressure  to  adopt  particular  concrete 
schemes  of  reunion.  Consider  what  a  World  Council  would  be  like  which  merely  said 
that  unity  is  a  good  thing,  but  never  had  anything  to  say  about  the  nature  of  unity. 
It  would  be  characterised  by  total  stagnation. 

It  is  inevitable  that  as  we  live  together  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship  we  make  certain 
discoveries  about  unity.  That  is  reflected  in  the  basic  theme  which  grew  out  of  the  Lund 
Conference  and  became  the  theme  of  the  first  section  at  Evanston  :  “Our  Oneness  in  Christ 
and  our  Disunity  as  Churches.”  As  we  seek  to  understand  together  what  the  Divine  Lord 
says  to  all  the  Churches,  we  have  come  to  understand  more  and  more  the  meaning  of  unity 
in  Him.  And  we  would  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  speak  gratefully  of  these  common 
discoveries. 

In  this  whole  matter  we  are  however  faced  with  the  great  difficulty  that  the  categories 
of  our  theological  thought  as  they  grow  out  of  our  various  confessional  backgrounds  are 
inadequate  to  express  what  we  have  found.  Our  theologies  and  particularly  our  ecclesiologies 
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have  not  caught  up  with  the  new  ecumenical  situation.  There  are  too  few  theologians  who 
have  woken  up  to  the  fact  that  new  answers  must  be  given  to  the  new  questions  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  our  ecumenical  encounter.  And  I  would  like  that  to  be,  so  far  as  I 
have  any  right  to  make  it,  an  appeal  to  the  theological  faculties  in  our  member  Churches 
to  take  score  of  the  need  for  much  more  serious  work  on  this  subject. 

We  must  find  a  terminology  which  enables  us  to  give  expression  to  the  dynamic  element 
in  the  ecumenical  situation.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  hard  theological  work  to  be  done 
in  order  to  clarify  our  position.  We  are  in  danger  of  using  certain  formulas  without  thinking 
through  the  precise  significance  and  limitation  of  these  formulas.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  two  key  words  in  our  discussion  :  “the  givenness  of  unity”  and  “the  mani¬ 
festation  of  unity.”  Both  are  essential  expressions  in  our  discussions,  but  both  are  also 
ambiguous.  Both  need  to  be  thought  through  in  their  full  implications  and  in  their  relation 
to  each  other. 

And  our  whole  thinking  in  this  field  should  be  enriched  and  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
wealth  of  biblical  conceptions  which  speak  of  God’s  dealings  with  His  Church.  At  this 
point  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  rediscovered  the  Bible.  Judging  from  what  happens  in 
very  many  ecumenical  services  and  meetings,  it  would  seem  that  the  one  passage  in  the 
Bible  which  has  relevance  to  our  ecumenical  task  is  Ephesians  4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  Bible  speaks  of  the  one  People  and  the  one  Church.  It  is  implied  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Covenant,  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  of  the  Temple,  of  the  Messianic  Banquet  and 
the  Messianic  Community.  As  Canon  Oliver  Tomkins  has  put  it :  “We  need  to  convince 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  yet  that  unity  is  not  just  one  of  the  enthusiasms  held  by  certain 
biblical  writers.  It  is  inherent  in  the  whole  conception  of  God’s  redemption,  to  which  the 
entire  Bible  bears  witness.”  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  calling  attention  to  a  biblical  notion 
which  goes  right  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  which  describes  the  work  and 
design  of  God  in  its  bearing  on  the  ecumenical  situation.  It  is  the  image  of  the  gathering 
of  the  flock  by  the  Good  Shepherd. 

7.  The  Gathering  of  the  People  of  God 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  seek  to  unfold  this  biblical  notion  of  God’s  gathering 
activity  in  its  fullness  and  with  its  rich  connotations.  I  can  only  summarise  the  main  points. 

The  Old  Testament  witness  describes  God’s  work  as  the  gathering  of  a  people  which 
will  be  wholly  consecrated  to  Him.  To  be  gathered  by  Him  is  salvation.  To  be  scattered,  like 
the  men  of  the  tower  of  Babel  or  like  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Exile,  is  to  undergo 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  The  people  often  refuse  to  let  themselves  be  gathered,  but  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Lord  remains  the  same,  “He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd, 
he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm”  (Is.  40  :  1 1)  or,  “I  will  bring  them  out  from  the  people, 
and  gather  them  from  the  countries”  (Ez.  34  :  13).  So  the  prophets  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Shepherd-King  who  will  fulfil  this  purpose.  God  sends  His  Son  to  be  that 
Shepherd-King.  He  seeks  to  gather  the  people.  He  proclaims  that  the  time  of  gathering 
has  come.  “He  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad”  (Mt.  12  :  30).  The  centre 
of  the  new  gathering  is  the  Cross.  He  dies  not  only  for  the  nation,  “but  also  that  he  should 
gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad”  (John  11  :  52). 
The  new  gathered  community  is  the  flock  of  the  Chief  Shepherd.  “No  man  is  able  to  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand”  (John  10  :  28).  The  Church  exists  once  for  all.  But  it  needs  constantly 
to  let  itself  be  gathered  anew.  That  is  why  the  Church  prays  :  “O  Lord,  that  as  the  bread 
which  we  shall  eat  was  scattered  in  many  sheaves  of  corn  upon  the  fields,  and  being  gathered 
together  was  made  one,  so  Thy  Church  may  be  gathered  together  in  every  nation  and  city 
and  town  and  village,  and  be  made  one  living  universal  Church,  celebrating  the  Lord’s 
sacrament  in  unity”  (Didache).  The  people  of  God  is  gathered  together  in  order  that  it 
may  serve  as  an  instrument  to  gather  the  scattered  children  of  God  in  the  whole  world. 
For  the  promise  that  there  shall  be  one  flock,  one  shepherd,  is  fulfilled  in  that  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  has  been  broken  down ;  but  it  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled  in  that  (through  the  mission 
of  the  Church  and  the  perfecting  of  its  unity)  the  oneness  of  all  the  children  of  God  is 
yet  to  be  fully  manifest.  Here  we  have  the  “mission  and  unity”  thrust  into  a  wider  context. 

8 .  Fundamental  Implications 

This  biblical  perspective  provides  a  wider  context  for  our  common  thinking  about  unity. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  statements  about  unity  which  we  have  made  in  our 
various  meetings  are  not  haphazard,  but  that  they  grow  out  of  a  general  biblical  orientation 
of  our  ecumenical  thought. 
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The  Church  gathered  by  the  messianic  shepherd  is  naturally  His  Church.  It  has  been 
gathered  by  Him.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  given  reality.  But  His  work  of  gathering  continues. 
For  the  forces  which  scatter  are  also  at  work.  Now  this  gathering  work  of  the  Lord  must 
become  visible  and  tangible  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  other  words  the  given  unity  which 
is  to  be  manifest  is  not  the  static  unity  of  some  Platonic  idea.  It  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  activity  of  the  Great  Shepherd. 

The  gathered  Church  owes  it  to  the  masses  which  are  without  shepherd  to  give  clear 
proof  that  the  Shepherd  is  actually  at  work.  Now  we  dare  to  believe  that  what  has  happened 
to  us  in  our  common  life  in  the  World  Council  is  real  evidence  that  we  are  being  gathered 
by  Him,  though  we  know  that  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  is  happening.  The 
life  of  the  World  Council  is  however  only  a  very  partial,  very  imperfect  expression  of  the 
unity  which  is  demanded  of  God’s  people.  So  we  must  ask  our  Churches  to  go  further  in 
their  relations  with  each  other  than  they  can  go  by  simply  participating  with  other  Churches 
in  the  World  Council.  We  ask  them  to  take  steps  toward  fuller  unity.  For,  as  Dr.  Schlink 
said  at  Lund  (p.  160),  “If  we  do  not  manifest  the  unity  which  has  been  given  to  us,  this 
act  of  God’s  grace  will  become  an  accusation.” 

Now  to  be  gathered  is  surely  to  be  gathered  by  the  Word  and  the  Sacrament.  So  we 
must  pray  and  work  for  unity  in  the  faith  and  for  unrestricted  communion  in  sacramental 
life.  To  be  gathered  is  to  live  together  as  one  people,  one  flock.  So  there  is  need  for  forms 
of  common  order  which  will  enable  us  to  live  together  as  members  of  one  another.  Again 
to  be  gathered  by  the  Lord  is  to  be  renewed,  to  receive  new  life,  and  so  to  be  enabled  to 
render  the  witness  which  the  world  needs. 

In  other  words  the  statements  about  unity  which  we  seek  to  make  in  the  World  Council 
are  simply  implications  of  that  biblical  kerygma  which  is  our  common  basis  and  criterion. 

9 .  Practical  Implications 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  considerations  we  can  also  draw  some  practical  conclusions. 

The  most  important  one  has  to  do  with  Faith  and  Order.  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
World  Council  (as  revised  in  Evanston)  we  read  that  among  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  are  the  two  following  : 

—  To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  keep  prominently 
before  the  World  Council  and  the  Churches  the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity 
and  its  urgency  for  the  work  of  evangelism. 

—  To  provide  information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the  Churches  toward 
reunion. 

In  this  connection  a  problem  has  arisen.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  should  issue  from  time  to  time  reports  concerning  developments  in  the 
field  of  the  reunion  of  Churches.  But  it  is  not  yet  generally  agreed  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  Commission  to  organise,  or  participate  in  the  organisation  of,  meetings  in 
which  church  leaders  who  are  actually  engaged  in  church  unity  negotiations  can  exchange 
their  various  problems  and  learn  from  each  other.  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  conferences  which 
were  held  just  after  the  Lund  Conference  and  the  Evanston  Assembly.  Questions  led  to  the 
desire  of  putting  these  conferences  formally  outside  the  World  Council. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  every  reason  why  Faith  and  Order  should  feel 
free  to  hold  such  meetings  whenever  there  is  a  definite  and  sufficient  demand  for  them. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  meetings  is  certainly  not  to  promote  any  particular  scheme  of 
reunion.  Their  purpose  is  to  study  the  various  possible  answers  to  the  problems  of  reunion 
and  to  ascertain  how  the  steps  which  Churches  in  a  given  area  are  planning  to  take  may 
affect  Churches  in  another  area. 

We  must,  of  course,  maintain  the  principle  expressed  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Constitution 
that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  not  to  formulate  schemes  and  to  tell  the  Churches  what 
to  do.  But  that  same  paragraph  speaks  of  Faith  and  Order  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Churches 
in  discussing  obstacles  to  reunion.  And  it  would  seem  that  this  is  precisely  what  has  been 
intended  by  the  non-official  meetings  held  after  the  Lund  Conference  and  after  the  Evanston 
Assembly. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  about  the  general  attitude  of  World  Council  officers  to  united 
Churches  or  to  specific  plans  of  reunion.  If  I  have  rightly  interpreted  the  mind  of  the  World 
Council  we  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  can  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  any  particular 
form  which  reunion  takes,  but  that  we  rejoice  when  the  cause  of  church  unity  is  advanced. 
Thus  we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  during  these  last  few  months  many 
communions  in  our  fellowship  have  taken  important  steps  toward  unity  and  that  we  seem 
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again  to  have  reached  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  which  real  advance 
toward  greater  unity  may  take  place.  The  World  Council’s  purpose  is  to  decrease  in  order 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  increase.  We  do  not  believe  that  every  coming  together  of 
Churches  necessarily  advances  the  wider  cause  of  church  unity.  It  is  possible  to  conclude 
union  too  hastily  or  on  insufficient  grounds.  As  the  Lucknow  Central  Committee  said  : 
“It  (unity)  may  be  sought  without  due  regard  for  truth  in  doctrine  and  soundness  in  order.” 

But  we  believe  in  unity  sought  in  obedience  to  the  revealed  Will  of  God  for  His  Church 
and  with  deep  concern  for  both  the  purity  and  the  missionary  outreach  of  the  Church. 
We  do  not  stand  for  some  vague  unity  of  our  own  invention.  We  stand  for  the  unity  given 
by  the  Chief  Shepherd  Who  knows  only  one  flock. 


Appendix  C  2 


Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  second  Main  Theme 
(as  amended  by  the  Central  Committee) 

In  three  meetings  the  sub-committee  studied  carefully  and  discussed  the  implications 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft’s  paper,  “Various  Meanings  of  Unity  and  the  Unity  which 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  seeks  to  promote.”  This  paper  recalled  to  mind  the  important 
statement  of  the  Central  Committee,  Toronto,  1950,  entitled  “The  Church,  the  Churches 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.”  But  the  difference  between  the  problems  which 
the  two  papers  have  sought  to  solve  was  clear.  The  Toronto  Statement  tried  with  much 
success  to  explicate  the  ecclesiological  nature  of  the  World  Council  and  the  assumptions 
underlying  membership  in  it*.  The  General  Secretary’s  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts 
to  clarify  the  way  in  which  the  World  Council  can  now  promote  Christian  unity  positively 
without  being  partisan  to  any  one  concept  of  unity  not  held  by  all  member  Churches. 

I.  In  view  of  the  perplexities  of  this  latter  question  the  Sub-Committee  submits  the 
following  recommendation  : 

That  during  the  coming  year  the  staff  shall  pursue  a  thorough  study  of  many  aspects 

of  this  question.  Persons  who  can  be  of  greatest  help  may  be  consulted  by  correspondence. 

A  report  on  the  results  of  the  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  in 

1956.  The  specific  terms  of  the  study  should  include  the  following  : 

(a)  In  what  ways,  if  any,  can  the  Central  Committee  go  beyond  the  Toronto  Statement 
in  advocating  Christian  unity  ?  Can  it  give  concrete,  positive  content  to  its  convic¬ 
tions  about  the  meaning  of  unity  without  becoming  partisan  to  a  view  which  is 
held  by  only  some  of  the  member  Churches  ? 

(b)  In  the  present  ecumenical  conversation,  what  various  aspects  of  the  whole  concept 
of  unity  are  arising  which  command  the  agreement  of  all  member  Churches  ?  The 
General  Secretary  suggests  seven  of  these,  as  found  in  the  reports  of  Amsterdam, 
Lund,  Evanston  and  other  conferences  of  the  World  Council.  The  Sub-Committee 
thinks  these  points  should  be  stated  with  more  clarity,  and  further  suggests  such 
possible  points  of  consensus  as  the  following  : 

(1)  The  interpretation  of  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  Church  as  implying  a 
visible  unity. 

(2)  The  conviction  that  the  cooperation  of  Churches  is  not  enough. 

(3)  The  rejection  of  a  concept  of  uniformity  at  least  in  structure  and  worship,  as 
necessary  to  Christian  unity. 

(4)  The  conviction  that  to  acquiesce  in  division  is  contrary  to  the  Will  of  God. 

(c)  What  questions  have  arisen  in  the  present  relations  of  the  member  Churches  which 
are  pertinent  to  (a)  above  ?  How  can  these  be  rightly  understood  ?  For  example  : 

(1)  What  is  meant  by  the  “given  unity”  of  the  Church  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  between  the  unity  we  now  have  and  the  unity  we  seek  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  theological  understanding  of  a  “denomination”  ? 

(4)  In  what  sense  does  the  World  Council  bear  “marks  of  the  Church”  ? 
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(5)  What  is  the  significance  of  the  present  and  potential  realization  of  Koinonia 
in  the  World  Council  ? 

(6)  What  is  the  theological  meaning  of  division  ? 

(7)  What  are  the  implications  of  Baptism  for  Christian  unity  ? 

(8)  What  is  the  relation  of  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  ? 

(9)  How  are  separate  orders  of  ministry  affected  by  divisions  in  the  Church  (i.  e. 
are  all  orders  partially  invalid)  ? 

(10)  To  what  conditions  or  modifications  does  a  Church  commit  itself  when  entering 
into  communion  with  another  Church  ? 

(11)  In  what  way  can  the  unity  experienced  by  individuals  in  communion  with 
Jesus  Christ  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  unity  among  the  Churches  in  the 
World  Council  ? 

(12)  How  can  Churches  in  the  World  Council  better  understand  and  experience 
unity  through  worship  ? 

(13)  To  what  extent  does  disunity  affect  the  work  of  evangelism  and  mission  in  the 
so-called  “mission-fields”  ? 

(14)  What  does  it  mean  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  be  made  more  clearly 
manifest  ? 

N.  B.  Some  of  these  questions  are  already  being  studied  by  the  Commission 
of  Faith  and  Order. 

(d)  What  light  is  cast  by  various  biblical  images,  or  figures  of  speech  upon  the  nature 

and  form  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  for  His  one  Church  ? 

In  this  connection,  leading  biblical  scholars  should  be  asked  to  write  articles  on 

these  various  images  for  publication  in  The  Ecumenical  Review. 

II.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee,  in  order  to  extend  interest  and 
participation  in  the  questions  of  the  ecclesiological  nature  of  the  World  Council  and  its 
concern  for  unity,  shall  invite  faculties  of  theology  to  take  account  of  such  problems  which 
are  posed  by  the  existence  of  the  World  Council  in  the  midst  of  church  divisions. 

III.  The  staff  should  be  instructed  to  prepare  for  publication  an  interpretative  survey 
of  the  development  of  the  concept  of  Christian  unity  as  found  in  reports  and  documents 
of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

IV.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  make  use  of  the  authorization  which 
the  Central  Committee  has  given  it  (August  6th)  to  hold  consultations  on  church  unions, 
by  inviting  as  participants  such  persons  as  are  involved  in  actual  negotiations  or  conversations 
between  Churches.  Such  consultations  serve  the  following  purposes  : 

(a)  To  provide  data  for  theological  study  on  the  meaning  of  unity. 

(b)  To  help  participants  share  their  understanding,  information  and  inspiration. 

(c)  To  enable  participants  to  judge  the  virtues  and  criticize  the  deficiencies  of  schemes 

of  union. 

The  Sub-committee  acknowledges  the  importance,  urgency  and  difficulty  of  the  questions 
posed  by  the  General  Secretary  in  his  paper,  and  expresses  its  gratitude  to  him  for  bringing 
them  so  sharply  and  cogently  to  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee. 


Appendix  D 


Report  of  the  Administrative  Committee 

of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  to  the  Central  Committee 


This  Report  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the  Division’s  total  work  since  the  Evanston 
Assembly.  The  members  of  the  Central  Committee  have  already  received  the  Director’s 
Report  for  1954/55,  which  gives  a  general  review  of  the  matters  which  have  engaged  the 
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attention  of  the  Administrative  Committee  during  the  period.  At  its  meeting  at  Davos  the 
Administrative  Committee  decided  to  place  before  the  Central  Committee  an  account  of 
its  two  main  concerns  at  the  present  time,  and  as  it  looks  to  the  future. 

The  first  concern  is  that  of  World  Need  and  Strategy  in  1955/56.  This  part  of  the  Report 
has  been  prepared  in  the  light  of  discussions  at  the  Consultation  of  the  Division,  held  in 
June,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  at  Davos.  There  is  appended  to  the  original 
document  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee,  which  indicates  clearly  how 
this  “widening  service”  is  the  common  concern  of  both  bodies. 

The  second  concern  is  that  of  the  Resettlement  Operations  of  the  Service  to  Refugees, 
which  have  reached  an  important  and  critical  stage.  It  should  be  understood  that,  although 
this  aspect  of  the  Service  to  Refugees  has  been  selected  for  special  emphasis  in  this  Report, 
other  aspects  continue  to  receive  full  attention.  For  many  thousands  of  refugees  migration 
is  not  a  possible,  or  the  best,  or  the  total  solution.  Programmes  of  local  integration,  of 
welfare,  and  of  care  of  exiled  Christian  communities  are  being  actively  carried  out  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  churches  in  many  countries. 


World  Need  and  Strategy  in  1955-56 

with  special  reference  to  Asia  and  Africa 

A  Widening  Service 

“At  Amsterdam,  the  Department  was  identified  with  a  concern  for  Europe;  at  Evanston, 
the  Division  was  identified  with  a  concern  for  the  whole  world.”  This  development  began 
to  take  shape  in  the  summer  of  1952  at  the  Greyladies  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
IMC  and  WCC,  and  the  Willingen  Meeting  of  the  IMC.  A  new  mandate  for  “Emergency 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  Relief  in  areas  outside  Europe”  was  authorised  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Lucknow  in  1953,  and  later  endorsed  by  the  IMC.  At  the  Evanston  Assembly  a 
special  Working  Committee  dealt  with  the  need  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  first  Consultation 
of  the  Division  on  “World  Need  and  Strategy”  took  place  at  Les  Rasses,  Switzerland  in  the 
first  week  of  June  1955.  At  this  Consultation  it  was  seen  that  certain  new  factors  in  the 
world  situation  must  be  taken  into  account  in  framing  the  policy  of  the  Division.  At  the 
same  time  certain  principles,  already  implicit  in  the  work  of  the  Division,  were  given  clearer 
recognition  and  expression. 

One  year  after  the  first  Assembly  at  Amsterdam  the  call  to  the  churches,  to  move  from  an 
emergency  service  of  reconstruction  to  a  more  permanent  policy  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  was  heard 
and  answered.  One  year  after  the  second  Assembly  the  call  is  to  a  wider,  more  far-reaching 
and  more  positive  service  by  all  the  churches  to  one  another,  and  by  all  the  churches  together 
to  human  need  throughout  the  world.  This  new  call  involves  no  abandonment  of  the  concern 
for  Inter-Church  Aid  in  Europe  or  for  Service  to  Refugees  which  have  been  with  the  Division 
since  its  very  beginning.  Help  to  struggling  churches  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  God- 
given  mission,  and  the  finding  of  homes  for  the  homeless,  remain  an  inescapable  obligation. 
But  these  basic  facts  have  inevitably  led  the  churches  to  a  concern  for  the  strengthening 
and  renewal  of  church  life  in  all  the  continents,  and  to  a  wider  ministry  to  human  need 
throughout  the  world. 

New  Factors  affecting  the  work  of  the  Division 

1 .  War,  political  developments,  the  severence  of  ties  with  the  West  and  the  loss  of 
former  resources  have  placed  severe,  and  often  crippling,  burdens  upon  many  churches  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  This  is  all  the  more  serious  since  these  churches  are  now  confronted  with 
the  overwhelming  spiritual  and  social  tasks  which  grow  out  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
taking  place  in  their  countries.  What  is  called  for  is  inter-church  aid  on  an  ecumenical  basis. 

2.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  notably  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  the 
creation  of  acceptable  social  and  economic  conditions  calls  for  help  both  in  supplies  and 
personnel.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  need  will  continue. 

3.  There  has  been  an  amazing  growth  in  governmental  and  inter-governmental  plans 
for  relief,  rehabilitation  and  technical  assistance.  The  political  and  psychological  problems 
involved  in  carrying  out  these  plans  give  added  importance  to  inter-church  relationships. 

4.  The  Division  of  Studies  is  launching  a  special  study  on  the  common  Christian  res¬ 
ponsibility  towards  areas  of  rapid  social  change,  with  special  reference  to  Asia,  Africa  and 
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Latin  America.  This  study  will  help  to  set  relief  work  in  the  context  of  the  total  task  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  society  as  a  whole. 

5.  There  is  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  churches  in  many  countries,  whether  they 
themselves  are  still  receiving  aid  or  not,  to  share  in  this  mutual  aid  and  common  service. 

Principles  for  the  work  of  the  Division 

1.  Mutual  service  belongs  to  the  very  life  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  at  all  times. 
Inter-church  aid  must  therefore  be  a  continuing  responsibility  of  the  churches. 

2.  By  its  very  nature  and  calling  the  Church  is  committed  to  minister  to  human  need 
wherever  it  is  found.  In  this  ministry  it  demonstrates  the  real  meaning  of  international 
solidarity  and  witnesses  to  the  all-embracing  love  of  God. 

3.  All  churches  in  all  countries  should  be  giving  churches,  although  the  giving  may  take 
many  forms.  This  requires  a  world- wide  programme  in  which  all  churches  may  participate 
on  an  equal  footing. 

4.  The  Division  should  seek  to  coordinate  the  mutual  service  of  the  churches  in  such 
a  world-wide  programme.  In  this  way  each  church  can  maintain  its  freedom  of  choice  and 
yet  always  act  with  awareness  of  the  total  common  task. 

Immediate  next  steps  for  the  Division 

This  mutual  service  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  whole  historic  missionary  enterprise  of 
the  churches.  There  is  clearly  a  need  for  continuous  study  and  developing  adjustment,  to 
which  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  must  give  attention.  In  this  process 
the  re-examination  of  missionary  purposes,  programmes  and  methods  is  implied.  No  one 
can  foresee  what  the  ultimate  pattern  of  inter-church  service  will  be.  Meanwhile  there  are 
certain  practical  steps  which  the  Division  should  take. 

1 .  The  mandate  of  1953  was  for  “emergency”  inter-church  aid  and  relief.  This  should  now 
be  interpreted  as  covering  not  only  disasters,  but  unmet  needs  which  are  beyond  the  strength 
of  regular  church  or  mission  support. 

2.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  inter-church  aid  in  relation  to  churches  which  do 
not  have  regular  or  adequate  channels  of  support  from  other  churches. 

3.  The  ministry  of  the  churches  to  human  need  should  be  awakened,  encouraged  and 
assisted,  so  that  the  churches  everywhere  may  be  concerned  with  those  outside  their  borders. 

4.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  coordinate  the  giving  and  receiving  of  relief,  in  supplies, 
personnel  and  money,  on  a  fully  ecumenical  basis. 

5.  Direct  support  should  be  given,  wherever  required  and  possible,  to  sustain  national 
cooperative  action  among  the  churches,  and  to  initiate  key  ecumenical  projects. 

6.  Certain  areas  of  need  should  be  selected  from  time  to  time  where  a  special  effort  of 
assistance  should  be  made,  either  because  the  need  is  so  great,  or  because  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  a  new  pattern  of  service . 

7.  The  Service  to  refugees  has  been  related  to  Asia  and  Africa  for  several  years  through 
its  work  for  European  refugees.  It  should  be  ready,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan,  to  advise  and 
assist  churches  with  migration  problems. 

8.  Two  other  items  in  the  Service  Programme  of  the  Division,  Theological  Scholarships 
and  Work  Camps,  are  already  concerned  with  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Fraternal  Workers  pro¬ 
gramme  might  be  adapted  to  cover  certain  needs  for  the  exchange  of  personnel  in  these 
areas. 

9.  There  should  be  the  closest  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Studies  in  its  study  in 
relation  to  areas  of  rapid  social  change,  so  that  all  mutual  benefits  may  be  secured. 

10.  The  possibility  of  finding  a  new  name  for  the  Division,  more  suited  to  its  enlarging 
tasks,  should  be  carefully  studied. 

Methods  of  Work 

(a)  Plan  of  Cooperation  with  the  IMC 

This  document,  which  took  final  shape  in  January  1953,  has  proved  an  excellent 

guide  for  the  work  of  the  Division.  The  two  main  sections  read  as  follows  : 
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Objectives 

The  Division  shall  have  before  it  the  following  objectives  : 

a)  ecumenical  presentation  of  emergency  needs  ; 

b)  selection  and  evaluation  of  projects  ; 

c)  relation  of  emergency  needs  and  action  in  helping  refugees  to  the  ongoing  work  of 
churches  and  mission  agencies  ; 

d)  relation  of  church  initiatives  to  voluntary-agency,  governmental  and  inter-govern¬ 
mental  action  in  the  sphere  of  relief. 

Functions 

a)  The  Division  shall  be  vigilant  in  considering  appeals  for  help  and  in  discovering 
areas  of  need,  and  shall  take  measures  to  see  that  these  needs  are  met. 

b)  It  shall  at  once  consult  the  national  or  regional  co-operative  Christian  agency  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  help  required. 

c)  It  shall  ensure  that  assistance  shall  be  carried  out  wherever  possible  through  the 
national  or  regional  co-operative  agency.  Wherever  the  recognised  co-operative 
agency  is  temporarily  unable  to  undertake  such  tasks,  the  Division  shall  co-operate 
in  whatever  appropriate  measures  may  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  co-operative  agency, 
in  preference  to  the  setting-up  of  an  additional  independent  agency. 

d)  It  shall  ensure  that  in  seeking  to  have  funds  available  to  meet  approved  needs  there 
is  due  regard  for  established  national  or  regional  fund-raising  plans. 

e)  It  shall  only  undertake  any  operation  in  its  own  name  after  full  consultation  with 
the  national  or  local  co-operative  agency  where  such  exists,  and  with  the  full  support 
of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC. 

f)  It  shall  seek  to  make  clear  in  any  national  and  regional  situation  that  the  Church 
throughout  the  world,  as  exemplified  in  the  IMC  and  the  WCC,  is  concerned  with 
the  need,  and  is  assisting  to  meet  it. 

g)  It  shall  be  responsible  for  communicating  needs  to  the  co-operating  committees  and 
churches  in  the  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  help,  and  shall  assist  in  channelling 
funds,  if  necessary. 

h)  It  shall  be  prepared  to  give  its  judgment  on  the  comparative  importance  of  any  projects 
or  programme  in  relation  to  any  governmental  or  inter-governmental  or  voluntary- 
agency  available,  and  to  needs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

i)  It  shall  endeavour  to  make  known  any  need  for  international  staff  required  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation,  and  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  selecting  and  making  available 
personnel  to  the  operating  agency. 

j)  It  shall,  in  co-operation  with  the  CCIA,  support  local  leaders  in  approaches  to  inter¬ 
governmental  agencies,  and  if  necessary  act  on  their  behalf. 

(b)  An  outline  of  Coordination 

In  addition  to  the  above  objectives  and  functions  the  following  outline  of  coordination 
has  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  1955  Consultation  : 

1.  The  coordinating  task  of  the  Division  is  to  advise  and  to  help  churches  both  in  the 
presentation  of  needs  and  in  the  securing  of  funds  and  supplies  to  meet  them.  If  the  Division 
is  to  provide  a  well-balanced  picture  of  world  needs  and  to  offer  advice  on  the  allocation  of 
support,  it  must  be  kept  fully  informed 

a)  by  the  representatives  of  the  churches  in  assisted  countries  of  their  needs  for  assistance 
arising  from  emergency  situations  requiring  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  efforts, 
and  also 

b)  by  the  representatives  of  the  church  relief  and  reconstruction  agencies  in  assisting 
countries,  of  their  programmes  of  assistance  and  resources  available  for  meeting 
specific  situations  of  needs. 

2.  In  order  to  secure  coordination,  the  Division  will  provide  the  churches  with  a 

listing  of  world  needs  and,  when  asked,  advice  on  allocation  of  support  for  specific 

projects.  When  sending  information  the  Division  will  draw  attention  to 

a)  needs  requiring  urgent  support, 
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b)  needs  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and 

c)  long-range  needs  and  projects  of  special  ecumenical  significance. 

The  Division  will  provide  more  detailed  information  on  any  specific  project  and  put 
churches  which  might  assist  in  direct  touch  with  churches  in  areas  of  need.  The  Division 
will  report  back  to  the  churches  by  frequent  listings  of  requests  and  gifts,  as  well  as  by 
news  stories. 

3.  Within  a  total  national  programme  the  coordination  in  putting  forward  requests 
to  different  churches  and  in  receiving  gifts  must  ultimately  depend  upon  an  agency  within 
the  country  concerned.  Full  information  should  frequently  be  exchanged  between  the 
Division  and  the  agency.  The  normal  coordination  agency  is  the  National  Council  or 
some  related  committee  authorised  by  it. 

4.  It  is  recognised  that  there  is  no  single  pattern  of  relationship  between  churches 
taking  part  in  this  mutual  service.  Some  churches  will  depend  upon  the  Division’s  advice 
in  asking  or  in  making  gifts,  while  others  will  desire  a  direct  approach  and  selection  of 
projects.  Every  church  participating  in  this  service  should  do  so  in  the  light  of  the  total 
programme  in  any  area  of  need.  It  should  also  be  ready  to  contribute  its  share  of  the 
necessary  administrative  expenditure  involved  in  a  particular  project  or  programme. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES 

OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONARY  COUNCIL 

AND  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

July  1955 

Inter-Church  Aid  and  Missions 

1 .  The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  service  of  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Division  must, 
through  the  nature  of  the  needs  to  be  met  and  the  Christian  obligation  which  they  impose, 
move  beyond  relief  and  emergency  aid  into  longer-range  activities  closely  touching  the 
work  of  missions.  The  earlier  agreement  with  the  I.M.C.,  therfore,  by  which  the  Division 
confined  its  operations  in  Asia  and  Africa  to  emergency  situations,  needs  some  broadening 
in  recognition  of  this  fact.  The  statement  of  the  I.M.C.  Officers  Committee  of  7th  July  1955 
recognizes  this  and  agrees  that  “no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  emergency  aid  and 
long-term  service.”  The  Committee  is  convinced  that  in  this  enlarging  area  of  inter-church 
service  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  the  association  of  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C.  should 
continue. 

2.  In  this  new  situation  the  question  inevitably  arises  whether  the  Division  of  I.C.A. 
should  become  a  joint  agency  of  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  and  its  structure  modified  accordingly. 
The  Committee  does  not  regard  this  as  an  essential  step  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  stronger  I.M.C.  representation  on  the  Administrative  Committee  of  I.C.A. 
It  therefore  asks  that  the  membership  of  the  Committee  shall  be  increased  so  as  to  provide 
for  three  I.M.C.  representatives  who  shall  be  appointed  in  consultation  with  the  I.M.C. 
officers . 

3.  It  is  clear  that  the  success  of  the  Division’s  emerging  programme  depends  very  greatly 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  local  relief  or  inter-church  service  committees  and  their 
responsible  relationship  to  churches  and  Christian  Councils.  The  Committee  therefore 
welcomes  the  steps  which  the  I.M.C.  is  taking  to  strengthen  the  Christian  Councils  with 
special  reference  to  their  role  in  this  service. 

4.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  in  responding  to  the  call  “to  a  wider,  more  far-reaching 
and  more  positive  service  by  all  the  churches  to  one  another,  and  by  all  the  churches  to¬ 
gether  to  human  need  throughout  the  world,”  referred  to  in  the  Les  Rasses  “Memorandum 
on  World  Need  and  Strategy,”  further  questions  are  bound  to  arise  calling  for  joint  consider¬ 
ation  by  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  realm  of  planning  and  programme¬ 
making  :  both  in  the  presentation  and  administration  of  the  Division’s  work  further  organiz¬ 
ational  developments  may  be  necessary.  Other  questions  go  deeper  ;  they  arise  from  the 
range  and  character  of  the  “human  needs”  which  the  Division  seeks  to  meet ;  they  are  bound 
up  with  the  issues  of  “Christian  responsibility  in  the  areas  of  rapid  social  change”  ;  and  they 
ultimately  touch  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  Mission.  The  Joint 
Committee  desires  to  keep  these  matters  within  its  purview  and  therefore  appoints  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  study  them  further,  keeping  in  mind  the  relevant  work  of  the  Division  of 
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Studies.  The  Sub-Committee  shall  consist  of  Dr.  W.  Freytag,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mathews,  Dr.  A. 
Kcechlin,  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft,  Dr.  Ranson,  Dr.  Leslie  Cooke,  Dr.  Robert  Mackie  and  Dr. 
van  Beyma,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee.  (The  first  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  will  be  on  October  26th  and  27th,  1955,  in  England). 


II 

Resettlement  Operations  of  the  Service  to  Refugees 

For  several  years  the  Division  has  been  active  in  helping  refugees  to  resettle  in  countries 
where  they  have  a  better  chance  for  the  future.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  the  United  Nations  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees,  and  under  many  governmental  schemes  such  as  the  United  States 
Escape  Program  and  the  U.S.A.  Refugee  Relief  Act.  The  total  number  of  refugees  moved 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Division  in  1954  was  9,525.  From  the  attached  tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  4,186  movements  have  already  been  secured  from  more  than  thirty  countries  to 
a  similar  number  of  other  countries  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  The  Administrative 
Committee  would  draw  attention  to  the  incalculable  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  benefits 
to  thousands  of  individuals  brought  about  by  this  programme.  The  emphasis  is  always  upon 
care  for  persons,  and  families.  A  striking  feature  is  the  number  of  families  divided  by  factors 
outside  their  control,  who  are  steadily  being  united  in  circumstances  which  hold  out  the 
opportunity  of  a  happy  future. 

But  this  work  of  assisting  resettlement  is  extremely  complex,  and  liable  to  create  con¬ 
siderable  financial  risks.  It  can  only  be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  intergovernmental  and 
governmental  funds,  but  it  is  ultimately  sustained  by  the  necessarily  limited  funds  provided 
to  the  Division  by  the  churches.  Careful  scrutiny  is  given  to  the  programme  every  time  the 
Administrative  Committee  meets. 

A  glance  at  the  attached  tables  will  show  that  roughly  three  quarters  of  the  total  move¬ 
ments  of  refugees  in  the  past  six  months  of  the  year  have  been  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  these  cases  our  operations  are  proceeding  according  to  plan.  Sufficient  income  is 
being  secured  to  cover  the  Divisions  obligations  and  no  financial  problem  is  anticipated. 
But  the  situation  is  very  different  with  the  U.S.A.  Refugee  Relief  Act.  Movements  to  the 
U.S.A.  are  below  the  estimate  carefully  made  in  1954  for  the  period,  and  look  like  being 
well  below  the  estimate  for  the  full  year.  This  has  immediate  financial  consequences  in 
that  the  work  of  preparing  dossiers,  and  advising  and  helping  individuals,  has  to  go  on, 
while  payments  from  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  due  to 
the  Division  at  $25  per  person  moved  are  being  delayed,  and  probably  greatly  reduced  in 
number. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  Report  to  go  into  details,  but  a  summary  of  the  present  position 
is  as  follows.  As  on  July  1st  dossiers  for  31,340  individuals  have  been  completed  by  the 
staff  of  the  Division  in  the  different  countries  and  sent  to  New  York.  By  March  1st,  1956 
a  total  of  40,000  may  be  anticipated.  At  the  same  time  verified  assurances  have  been  received 
for  10,034  individuals.  A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  by  June  1st,  1956  is  26,000. 
The  third,  and  decisive  factor  is  visas  of  which  only  1,459  have  thus  far  been  granted.  Can¬ 
cellations  and  refusals  of  visas  are  unexpectedly  high  in  Germany.  Therefore  we  must 
base  our  present  calculations  upon  the  estimate  that  30  %  of  assurances  will  not  result  in  a 
migration. 

If  the  26,000  assurances  are  actually  procured  by  June  1st,  1956,  a  total  movement  of 
18,000  persons  might  be  expected  by  the  end  of  the  Program.  On  this  basis  the  payments 
of  $25  per  person  from  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  would 
in  all  probability  cover  the  expense  of  the  operation.  But  the  Administrative  Committee 
has  now  decided  that  4,000  movements  in  1955,  and  10,000  in  1956  or  14,000  in  all,  is  a 
more  realistic  estimate.  At  the  end  of  1954  the  deficit  was  $152,000.  A  movement  of  4,000 
people  in  1955  would  mean  an  addition  to  the  deficit  of  at  least  $50,000.  A  movement  of 
10,000  in  1956  would  reduce  this  total  deficit  of  $200,000  to  $100,000.  And  factors  beyond 
our  control  may  lead  to  a  still  lower  number  of  persons  assisted  to  emigrate,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  increase  in  the  deficit. 

The  Administrative  Committee  has  frequently  called  the  attention  of  the  American 
Churches  to  the  risks  of  this  programme.  At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  matter  was  carefully  discussed  and  the 
following  resolution  passed  : 
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“Recognising  that  the  financial  problem  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Service  to  Refugees  is  in  considerable  measure  due,  in  1955  as  in  1954,  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  in  the  United  States,  the  Committee  decided  to  urge  the  Divi¬ 
sion  to  continue  its  efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  American  Churches  through  the  Central 
Department  of  Church  World  Service  towards  a  successful  migration  program  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  its  Chairman,  Dr.  Fry,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Dr.  Blake,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Cavert,  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Conference  for  the  World  Council,  to  support 
the  Director  of  the  Division  in  seeking  to  resolve  any  financial  difficulties  which  may 
arise.” 

The  Administrative  Committee  believes  that  it  is  only  right  that  the  Central  Committee 
should  now  also  be  informed  of  these  facts.  It  has  studied  along  with  the  Finance  Committee 
certain  possibilities  of  handling  the  almost  certain  resulting  deficit.  The  Finance  Committee’s 
Report  will  deal  with  these  vital  matters.  But  the  Administrative  Committee  further  believes 
that  the  endorsement  of  their  actions  by  the  Executive  Committee  was  right,  and  that  the 
interests  of  thousands  of  refugees  make  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  Service  to  Refugees 
should  press  forward  with  resettlement  operations,  both  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  and 
under  other  schemes.  The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  have  both  declared  their  reliance  on  our 
cooperation.  While  every  possible  economy  must  be  exercised,  this  is  not  a  time  to  lose 
heart  or  to  turn  back. 

The  Administrative  Committee  would  go  further.  In  the  long  run  the  Travel  Loan  Funds, 
mentioned  in  the  Finance  Committee  Report,  will  eventually  provide  new  resources  for 
moving  people  whose  best  chances  are  in  new  homes  in  other  lands.  Migration  is  a  factor  in 
human  society  at  the  present  time  which  demands  the  attention  and  care  of  the  churches. 
The  Refugee  Relief  Act  will  come  to  an  end,  but  the  need  for  the  Division  to  be  vigilant 
and  enterprising  in  this  whole  area  will  remain. 


WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
SERVICE  TO  REFUGEES 


Total  movements 

June  1955 


Movements  on  Revolving  Fund  Loans  .  .  . 
Movements  outside  Revolving  Fund  Loans  . 

Total  . 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

369 

216 

281 

268 

632 

478 

2,244 

316 

245 

379 

289 

341 

372 

1,942 

685 

461 

660 

557 

973 

850 

4,186 

The  total  figures  include  :  — 

663  USEP  movements 

204  IRO  Trust  Fund  movements  (Near,  Middle  &  Far  East) 

797  RRA  movements 

213  WCC  fully  reimbursable  movements 


Geneva,  July  20th,  1955 
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WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
SERVICE  TO  REFUGEES 


Total  Movements  by  Country  of  Emigration 

June  1955 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

Argentina . 

— 

— 

. 

.  — 

3 

— 

3 

Austria . 

34 

45 

70 

69 

82 

48 

348 

Belgium . 

10 

3 

6 

8 

19 

8 

54 

Brazil . . 

3 

8 

2 

2 

— 

— 

15 

Dominican  Republic  .  .  . 

— • 

— 

— 

3 

— 

10 

13 

Ethiopia . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Formosa . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

France . 

11 

7 

17 

5 

13 

19 

72 

Germany  . 

170 

141 

185 

197 

205 

297 

1,195 

Greece . 

285 

131 

200 

162 

450 

305 

1,533 

Hong  Kong  . 

63 

40 

47 

18 

14 

20 

202 

India . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Indonesia . 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Iran . 

4 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

4 

Israel . . 

— 

— 

13 

— 

5 

— 

18 

Italy . 

20 

18 

47 

26 

45 

32 

188 

Japan  . 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Lebanon  . 

11 

16 

6 

— 

15 

11 

59 

Lybia . 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

5 

— 

5 

Netherlands . 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 

3 

8 

Norway . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Paraguay  . 

— 

— • 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Philippines . 

— ■ 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Other  countries  . 

— 

1 

11 

4 

— 

14 

30 

Surinam . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— • 

3 

4 

Switzerland . 

— • 

— 

— • 

2 

— 

3 

5 

Trieste  . 

45 

16 

21 

13 

94 

16 

205 

Turkey . 

6 

5 

7 

3 

6 

4 

31 

United  Kingdom . 

19 

8 

4 

11 

8 

14 

64 

U.S.A . 

— • 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Yugoslavia . 

3 

22 

20 

19 

5 

37 

106 

Total  . 

685 

461 

660 

557 

973 

850 

4.186 

Geneva ,  July  20th,  1955 
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WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
SERVICE  TO  REFUGEES 


Total  Movements  by  Country  of  Imigration 

June  1955 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

Argentina . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

4 

Australia . 

246 

179 

117 

88 

402 

82 

1,114 

Bolivia . 

6 

— 

2 

— 

3 

3 

14 

Brazil . .  . 

57 

21 

36 

23 

22 

18 

177 

Canada . . 

173 

63 

178 

221 

243 

399 

1,277 

Chile . 

22 

11 

26 

12 

85 

33 

189 

Colombia . 

• — 

— 

— 

5 

• — 

— 

5 

Dominican  Republic  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

—  , 

— 

1 

1 

Japan  . 

1 

2 

— 

• — 

— 

2 

5 

Mexico  . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

New  Zealand . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

5 

Paraguay . 

12 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

Rhodesia . 

4 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

South  Africa . 

4 

6 

2 

— 

1 

1 

14 

Turkey . 

10 

11 

16 

5 

10 

2 

54 

Uruguay  . 

— 

7 

7 

— 

3 

— 

17 

U.S.A./RRA  .  .  .  .  .  . 

29 

81 

188 

133 

145 

221 

797 

U.S.  A. /Others . 

87 

62 

63 

47 

31 

58 

348 

Venezuela . 

9 

3 

3 

6 

4 

13 

38 

Austria  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

4 

Belgium . 

4 

— 

4 

6 

1 

2 

17 

France  . 

5 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Germany . 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

4 

Greece . 

— 

■ — 

— 

2 

— 

2 

4 

Luxemburg . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

1 

Netherlands . 

— 

— 

• — 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Norway . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

4 

4 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

11 

2 

16 

• — 

29 

Switzerland . 

4 

— 

4 

1 

1 

— 

10 

Trieste  . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

• — 

— 

1 

United  Kingdom . 

6 

— 

2 

1 

1 

6 

16 

Total  ..... 

685 

461 

660 

557 

973 

850 

4.186 

Geneva,  July  20th,  1955 
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WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
SERVICE  TO  REFUGEES 

USEP  Departures  by  Country  of  Emigration 


June  1955 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

Austria  ........ 

7 

10 

16 

13 

15 

14 

75 

Belgium . .  .  . 

6 

2 

6 

2 

12 

1 

29 

France  . 

1 

— 

8 

— 

2 

6 

17 

Germany . 

2 

6 

14 

22 

15 

24 

83 

Greece . 

18 

12 

18 

23 

25 

11 

107 

Iran . 

4 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

4 

Italy . 

13 

5 

36 

22 

29 

29 

134 

Lebanon  ........ 

.  — • 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Sweden . 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Switzerland . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Trieste-  .  . . 

42 

16 

21 

12 

88 

12 

191 

Turkey . 

3 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

18 

Total  .  .  .  . 

96 

58 

123 

99 

188 

99 

663 

USEP  Departures  by  Country  of  Immigration 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

Australia . 

17 

12 

8 

11 

6 

3 

57 

Belgium . 

1 

— 

2 

6 

1 

2 

12 

Bolivia . 

1 

— 

2 

— 

3 

— 

6 

Brazil . 

14 

— 

8 

— 

11 

3 

36 

Canada . 

23 

13 

54 

47 

50 

36 

223 

Chile . 

13 

4 

17 

8 

71 

27 

140 

France  . 

4 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

Germany . 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

3 

Luxemburg . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

New  Zealand . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

4 

Paraguay  . 

2 

1 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

3 

Sweden  . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

14 

— 

16 

Switzerland . 

2 

• — 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Trieste  . 

•  — 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Turkey . 

4 

11 

1 

5 

9 

— 

30 

United  Kingdom . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Uruguay  . 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

7 

U.S.A . 

8 

7 

22 

11 

22 

24 

94 

Venezuela . 

1 

— 

1 

6 

— 

3 

11 

Total  . 

96 

58 

123 

99 

188 

99 

663 

Geneva,  July  20th,  1955 
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R.R.A.  Statistics  June  1955 

(figures  show  number  of  persons) 


Country 

Dossiers 

Submitted 

Verified  Assurances  * 

Visas 

Received 

Departures 

June  Gross  Total  NetTotal+  June 

Total 

June 

Total 

June  Total 

Austria  . 

....  132 

2,070 

1,690 

131 

890 

22 

239 

13 

162 

Belgium  . 

....  34 

359 

313 

33 

151 

0 

13 

1 

13 

China  .  . 

....  173 

1,328 

1,294 

107 

414 

23 

44 

4 

14 

Denmark 

....  0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

England  . 

....  39 

188 

176 

19 

57 

0 

22 

7 

11 

Formosa 

....  0 

10 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

France  . 

....  48 

808 

709 

30 

350 

5 

16 

6 

13 

Germany 

....  400 

8,821 

8,227 

328 

3,986 

128 

421 

89 

238 

Greece  . 

....  229 

13,817 

12,714 

197 

1,038 

86 

484 

82 

408 

Holland  . 

....  143 

1,477 

1,425 

41 

80 

0 

9 

3 

10 

Iran .  .  . 

....  0 

43 

43 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy  .  . 

....  44 

590 

605 

72 

234 

4 

14 

1 

10 

Japan  .  . 

....  2 

13 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lebanon . 

....  95 

359 

339 

14 

91 

24 

40 

9 

18 

Norway  . 

....  0 

24 

24 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sweden  . 

....  20 

191 

203 

3 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trieste  . 

....  61 

407 

363 

19 

124 

0 

10 

8 

14 

Turkey  . 

....  4 

277 

259 

22 

85 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1,424 

30,786 

28,411 

1,017 

7,654 

299 

1,319 

224 

912 

*  Figures  do  not  include  1,258  unsolicited  assurances, 
-f-  Closed  cases  and  departures  have  been  subtracted. 

Geneva ,  July  20,  1955. 
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DIVISION  OF  STUDIES 

The  Common  Christian  Responsibility  towards  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change 

(A  Study  of  the  Meaning  of  Responsible  Emancipation) 

I 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Study 

1.  The  Search  for  Foundations  of  Human  Dignity 

The  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  in  ferment ;  they  have  been  awakened 
to  a  new  sense  of  human  dignity.  They  are  in  revolt  against  political  and  social  conditions 
that  deny  human  freedom  and  seek  release  from  traditional  customs  and  institutions  that 
enslave.  The  urge  to  build  new  patterns  of  society  in  which  fundamental  rights,  economic 
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welfare,  and  social  well-being  can  be  attained  is  widespread.  At  its  Lucknow  meeting,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  referring  to  the  social  revolution 
at  work  in  Asia,  said  in  its  letter  to  the  Churches  throughout  the  world  : 

“The  struggle  for  and  the  attainment  of  national  independence,  the  break-up  of  the 
old  village  structure  of  society  and  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  society  based  on  industrial 
techniques,  the  challenge  to  old  customs  and  traditions  through  new  conceptions  of 
fundamental  rights,  the  transformation  in  the  status  of  women  and  the  pattern  of  the 
family,  all  these  indicate  the  vast  dimension  of  the  revolution.” 

In  this  process  of  social  reconstruction  the  search  for  new  moral  and  spiritual  foundations 
is  basic,  and  the  Central  Committee  noted  that  “the  Christian  understanding  of  man  is 
directly  relevant  to  the  search  for  new  foundations  for  society.” 

2.  The  Unity  of  Mankind 

The  problems  of  areas  of  rapid  social  change  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  must 
be  seen  as  world  problems.  The  social  awakening  of  these  countries  has  come  about  through 
the  impact  of  western  technology,  education  and  religion  ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  West 
responds  will  help  to  determine  whether  this  awakening  will  find  its  creative  fulfilment  in 
the  development  both  of  a  better  community  life  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  of  human  solidarity. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill  we  are  one  family  under  heaven.  The  new  challenge  facing  peoples 
all  over  the  world  is  to  express  “a  concern  for  man  and  his  needs  wherever  he  lives.”  As 
the  Evanston  Assembly  stated  : 

“World  economic  and  social  interdependence  involves  a  new  dimension  in  the  task 
of  creating  a  responsible  society.” 

The  problem  of  bread,  freedom  and  dignity  for  the  large  masses  of  people  who  are 
denied  these  can  be  faced  only  as  world  problems. 

Of  special  concern  is  the  contrast  between  prosperity  and  poverty  in  the  world.  Today, 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  are  living  in  conditions  of  poverty,  disease  and  misery. 
The  new  realisation  that  a  better  life  is  possible  makes  the  disparity  a  question  of  moral 
injustice,  and  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  comes  as  a 
fundamental  moral  challenge  to  the  whole  world.  As  Christians,  we  are  “the  servants  of 
One  Who  speaks  to  us  of  the  cup  of  water  and  daily  bread,”  and  the  Christian  Gospel  has 
a  direct  and  fundamental  relevance  to  this  obligation  of  world  community. 

3.  The  World-Wide  Christian  Fellowship 

There  is  a  challenge  to  the  churches  all  over  the  world  in  this  situation.  The  churches 
in  the  lands  of  rapid  social  change  have  the  task  of  making  their  witness  to  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  over  the  world  from  within  the  revolutionary  ferment.  The  responsibility  of  the 
churches  in  western  lands  is  no  less  fundamental.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  churches  in 
every  land  can  make  use  of  the  ecumenical  movement  “because  it  helps  us  to  face  the  situation 
within  a  world-wide  Christian  fellowship.  The  fact  that  we  are  members  one  of  another 
and  confront  these  difficulties  together,  places  new  obligations  on  us  all”  (Lucknow). 

The  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  have  become  increasingly  aware  in  recent 
years  of  the  social  implications  of  their  faith  and  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  their 
concern  for  responsible  society  in  a  world  perspective.  Through  missions,  through  pro¬ 
grammes  of  inter-church  aid,  and  work  for  international  assistance  and  peace,  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  sought  to  give  practical  expression  to  this  concern.  However,  there  is  today 
a  further  need  for  interpreting  Christian  concern  in  relation  to  particular  social  issues  and 
problems.  Therefore  the  World  Council  is  launching  this  study  of  the  common  Christian 
responsibility  towards  areas  of  rapid  social  change. 

4.  Aims  and  Scope  of  the  Study 
This  study  will  have  two  aims  : 

First,  to  enable  Christians  and  indigenous  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
to  make  a  concerted  study  under  indigenous  leadership  of  the  new  social  issues  that  challenge 
Christian  social  thought  and  action  in  their  areas  in  order  to  clarify  the  Christian  responsibility 
for  political,  economic  and  social  life.  This  involves  the  development  of  a  social  thought 
which  is  informed  by  the  Christian  faith  and  suited  to  a  rapidly  changing  situation,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  Christians  and  non-Christians.  It  also  involves  rethinking 
and  altering  the  pattern  of  the  Church’s  life  and  structure  in  the  light  of  its  social  mission. 
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Second,  to  enable  Christians  and  churches  in  the  West  to  understand  their  responsibilities 
in  the  evolution  of  healthy  political  institutions,  the  development  of  economic  welfare, 
and  the  building  of  a  new  community  life  in  the  lands  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
This  involves  specifically  understanding  the  economic  implications  of  world  community 
and  the  role  of  economic  and  technical  aid  from  the  West  in  the  realization  of  social  goals 
and  spiritual  values. 

These  two  objectives  of  the  study  can  best  be  achieved  within  the  context  of  the  ecumenical 
Christian  fellowship.  Within  this  fellowship  people  can  overcome  suspicion  and  search 
for  the  truth  about  social  issues  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  in  a  world  perspective. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  areas  of 
rapid  social  change,  the  Church  is  numerically  weak  and  is  confronted  by  hostile  ideologies, 
secularist  forces,  or  dominant  non-Christian  religions.  It  therefore  can  have  only  limited 
influence  on  political  and  social  developments.  But  the  strength  of  the  Church’s  witness 
in  society  arises  out  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Gospel  is  mighty  because  it  is  true.  The 
weakness  of  the  Church’s  social  witness  throughout  the  world  is  due  to  the  lack  of  this  faith. 
Therefore  the  call  to  repentance  and  spiritual  renewal  is  fundamental. 


II 

Issues  and  Topics  to  be  studied 

The  processes  of  rapid  social  change  in  Asia,  Africa  and  parts  of  Latin  America  are 
not  only  complex  but  vary  from  country  to  country  and  region  to  region.  The  churches 
of  the  different  areas  must  give  attention  to  their  own  particular  problems.  However,  in 
an  ecumenical  study,  as  envisaged  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  study  to  selected 
issues  of  common  concern. 

Among  the  key  issues  in  these  lands  is  the  movement  for  emancipation  from  oppressive 
political  and  economic  systems  as  well  as  social  and  religious  structures.  A  new  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  with  it  the  urge  for  a  new  status  in  society,  the  changing 
status  of  women,  new  parent-child  relations,  educational  progress  and  the  increased  mobility 
of  labour  and  urbanization,  are  some  features  of  this  movement  of  emancipation.  At  the 
same  time  the  release  from  the  restraints  of  traditional  social  customs  and  moral  codes, 
leads  to  social  and  individual  irresponsibility  and  demoralization.  Men  and  women  suddenly 
find  themselves  without  cultural  roots.  In  such  areas,  therefore,  not  only  creative,  but 
also  destructive,  possibilities  are  present,  often  complicated  by  the  pressures  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population  and  by  racial  tensions.  It  is  the  task  of  the  churches  to  help  channel 
the  forces  of  change  in  the  direction  of  new  and  healthy  patterns  of  community  life.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  work  for  responsible  emancipation.  This  demands 
a  concern  for  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  personality  and  for  the  development 
of  societies  where  man  can  find  cultural  and  religious  fulfilment.  It  also  involves  the  evolution 
of  a  critical  and  realistic  humanism  based  on  a  Christian  understanding  of  man  and  of 
Christ’s  Lordship  over  the  world. 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  recommends  four 
main  fields  of  study  and  action  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  by  all  churches  and 
Christians. 

1 .  Responsible  Citizenship 

The  emancipation  which  seeks  for  self-government  and  the  emergence  of  national  states 
and  democratic  forms  of  political  life  put  a  new  responsibility  on  the  churches  and  Christians. 
Some  of  the  issues  which  need  study  are  :  the  meaning  of  the  secular  state  ;  the  role  of 
democratic  institutions  and  political  parties  in  the  changing  situation  ;  the  theological  and 
practical  basis  of  cooperation  between  Christians  and  non-Christians  and  secular  groups 
in  efforts  to  improve  economic  and  social  conditions ;  the  part  that  governmental  and 
private  initiative  have  to  play  and  their  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  economic  and 
social  structures. 

2.  Village  and  Rural  Life 

Under  the  impact  of  modern  economic  and  social  forces  the  patterns  of  the  family, 
of  rural  community,  of  village  economic  structure,  and  of  land  tenure  are  changing  and 
need  direction.  These  issues  are  particularly  urgent  in  densely  populated  areas.  There 
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must  also  be  study  of  the  role  and  the  responsibility  of  the  churches,  the  local  congregation 
and  of  individual  Christians  in  the  rebuilding  of  rural  life.  In  this  regard  the  distinctive 
and  common  contributions  of  Church,  society  and  state  need  to  be  defined. 

3.  The  Problems  of  Urbanization 

Urbanization  and  industrialization  are  producing  changes  at  a  rapid  rate  in  many  areas. 
People  migrating  to  the  towns  often  become  completely  divorced  from  their  traditional 
social  and  cultural  ties.  This  threatens  the  very  basis  of  family  life  and  of  the  local  congre¬ 
gation.  Problems  of  health,  housing,  education  and  morality  become  exceedingly  acute. 
The  attitude  of  man  to  his  work  changes  completely  as  a  result  of  industrial  development, 
and  the  struggle  for  social  security  and  status  creates  conflicts  between  organized  groups. 
The  moral  degradation  of  all  classes  of  society  is  a  serious  problem  in  most  cities,  and  is 
especially  aggravated  in  areas  of  rapid  social  change.  Business  men,  labour  unions,  local 
political  and  other  groups  need  help  in  developing  responsible  social  and  economic  relations 
and  a  healthy  community.  In  this  struggle,  the  churches  have  a  difficult  task  because  of 
their  weakness  and  because  in  these  areas  industrialization  is  more  often  than  not  unrelated 
to  social  goals  and  human  values. 

4.  The  Impact  of  Foreign  Enterprise  and  International  Assistance 

The  impact  of  private  trade  and  enterprise,  technical  aid  and  economic  assistance  from 
the  highly  industrialized  nations  on  the  political,  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  economically 
under-developed  nations  of  the  world  needs  critical  study  and  evaluation  in  the  light  of 
social  well-being  and  responsible  emancipation.  It  is  necessary  to  develop  the  right  strategy 
and  the  right  forms  of  enterprise  and  assistance  conducive  to  healthy  economic,  political 
and  social  goals  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  nature  of  these  topics  that  only  a  study  which  is  truly  ecumenical 
can  meet  the  needs  of  these  areas.  Many  of  these  problems  are  not  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  What  makes  them  so  vital  here  is  the  tremendous  rapidity  of  change,  the 
avalanche  of  influences  threatening  and  sweeping  away  old  forms  of  life.  In  this  ecumenical 
concern,  the  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  must  take  leadership.  But  all 
churches  must  participate,  and  by  learning  about  each  other’s  experience  their  own  situation 
will  be  seen  in  a  new  light,  in  a  sharper  perspective. 

Ill 

A  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  three-year  study,  and  churches,  missions  and  national  groups 
will  be  kept  informed  of  its  purpose,  scope  and  development. 

Study  will  be  promoted  in  specified  areas  through  consultations  and  conferences  at  the 
local  and  regional  levels.  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  will  review  the 
progress  of  this  study  and  hopes  to  hold  enlarged  meetings  on  a  continental  and  world¬ 
wide  basis. 

In  a  number  of  countries  studies  by  groups  and  churches  related  to  these  topics  are 
already  underway.  These  efforts  need  stimulation  and  coordination  to  be  more  fruitful. 
Through  the  study  these  groups  can  learn  from  each  other,  and  receive  the  support  and  the 
corrective  of  the  wider  Christian  fellowship.  This  study  should  be  related  to  the  convictions 
of  local  and  national  Christian  opinion  to  be  significant.  It  will  also  provide  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  ideas,  decisions  and  actions  in  various  areas,  and  promote  close 
cooperation  with  governmental,  lay  and  non-Christian  thinking  and  action  in  this  field. 


Appendix  F  1 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

This  is  a  newly  constituted  committee  of  a  newly  constituted  division.  It  is  encouraging 
to  report  that  there  was  a  100  %  attendance  at  its  first  meeting.  The  meetings  of  the  Working 
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Committees  of  the  four  departments,  and  of  the  divisional  committee  itself,  have  undoub¬ 
tedly  proved  the  value  of  this  new  association.  While  the  departments  have  previously 
had  good  relations  with  one  another,  clear  lines  of  cooperation  have  now  begun  to  develop. 
The  “unity  of  function,”  spoken  of  in  Evanston  documents,  will  take  time  to  find  expression. 
For  the  present,  the  divisional  committee  would  draw  attention  to  the  discussions  between 
the  Department  on  Cooperation  between  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society  and  the 
Department  on  Work  for  the  Laity,  which  have  helped  to  define  their  separate  and  common 
objectives  ;  the  active  interest  of  the  Youth  Department  in  the  programmes  of  the  three 
other  departments  ;  and  the  readiness  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  study  and  discussion  of  the  concerns  of  the  other  departments;  The  reports  which 
follow  have  all  been  considered  by  the  divisional  committee  and  are  submitted  with  its 
cordial  support. 

Ecumenical  Action  is  a  term  which  still  has  to  find  its  definition  in  practice.  Certainly 
there  is  action  to  be  taken,  beyond  the  activities  of  the  four  departments,  in  helping  the 
churches  “to  promote  ecumenical  consciousness  among  their  members.”  The  divisional 
committee  has  given  preliminary  consideration  to  a  number  of  specific  proposals  made  to  it, 
but  it  would  not  be  helpful  to  make  a  fuller  report  at  this  stage .  It  will  take  time  to  develop 
the  right  programme  for  the  Division  itself,  especially  since  the  director  is  only  now  able 
to  begin  his  work.  Plans  are  being  made  for  regular  staff  meetings  within  the  Division, 
sometimes  with  the  presence  of  the  chairman.  Staff  discussions  will  also  take  place  with 
the  Division  of  Studies.  The  next  year  will  certainly  see  relationships  clarified  and  the  task 
of  the  Division  as  a  whole  brought  into  more  definite  focus. 


Appendix  F  2 


Statement  and  Recommendation  on  the  Integration  of  Young  People 

in  the  Life  of  the  Church 

1.  When  the  Youth  Department  was  formally  set  up  at  the  Amsterdam  Assembly, 
it  was  given  as  its  primary  task  : 

“To  help  the  churches  and  through  them  their  youth  organisations  in  giving  to  their 
youth  a  sense  of  participation  in  and  responsibility  to  the  Church.” 

This  mandate  was  reiterated  by  the  Evanston  Assembly  thus  : 

“To  keep  before  the  churches  their  responsibility  for  the  evangelisation  of  young 
people  and  their  growth  in  Christian  faith. . .  and  to  strengthen  the  youth  work  of  the 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world”  ; 

and  again : 

“To  provide  opportunities  for  the  churches  to  examine  together  the  needs  of  youth 
and  to  advise  each  other  about  policy,  programme  and  activities  leading  to  Christian 
commitment  and  growth  of  young  people  in  Christian  faith  and  life.” 

2.  In  the  discharge  of  this  task  the  Department  has  encountered  a  tragic  fact  —  the 
large  number  of  young  people,  many  of  them  brought  up  in  the  Church,  who  leave  the 
Church  after  confirmation.  Most  of  the  churches  with  which  the  Youth  Department  has 
been  in  contact  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  this  matter.  Enquiries  have  been  made, 
experiments  have  been  attempted,  and  in  some  churches  good  results  have  followed.  But 
on  a  whole  it  is  admitted  that  the  problems  involved  in  the  loss  of  youth  to  the  Church 
have  been  and  are  bewildering.  The  Department  itself,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  held  a  consultation  in  April  1953  on  the  place  and  function  of  youth  in  the  Church, 
seeking  “to  find  out  what  conditions  help  or  hinder  young  people  in  finding  the  fulfilment 
of  their  Christian  training  in  the  life  of  their  churches.”  The  report  of  that  consultation  of 
European  youth  leaders  shows  clearly  that  the  problem  was  beyond  the  competence  of  any 
one  church  or  country  to  solve  and  that  an  ecumenical  approach  was  much  needed. 

3.  The  same  conclusion  has  been  reached  from  another  angle.  During  the  past  year, 
the  staff  of  the  Youth  Department  has  had  conversations  with  the  youth  secretaries  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  and  W.S.C.F.  on  the  nature  of  their  cooperation  within  the  World 
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Christian  Youth  Commission.  They  were  led  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  united  by 
a  common  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  and  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour 
and  by  the  common  task  of  evangelising  youth  and  working  for  Christian  unity.  In  a 
statement  of  questions  presented  by  the  youth  secretaries  to  their  parent  bodies  for  consider¬ 
ation,  there  is  this  admission  ; 

One  problem  which  the  members  of  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission  share 
is  the  failure  in  their  task  of  bringing  young  people  to  Christ  and  into  the  life  of  the 
Church.  At  the  one  end  we  are  often  failing  even  to  meet  these  young  people  and  talk 
to  them,  and  at  the  other  end  they  disappear  with  alarming  speed  from  our  lay  movements 
and  our  church  youth  groups,  often  not  to  return. 

They  went  on  to  assert : 

In  many  situations  and  countries  our  practice  of  acting  independently  is  thwarting 
our  attempts  to  bring  young  people  to  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour  and  into  respon¬ 
sible  membership  in  a  local  church. 

4.  In  attempting  to  face  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  common  failure  to  integrate  youth 
fully  into  the  worshipping  and  witnessing  life  of  the  Church,  we  have  all  been  challenged 
to  reconsider  the  very  nature  of  our  youth  work  in  the  light  of  the  present  mission  of  the 
Church  in  the  world,  and  in  view  of  the  sociological  and  psychological  problems  of  adjustment 
which  young  people  must  undergo  as  they  grow  into  adulthood  in  the  world  today.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  forced  to  rethink,  in  this  context,  both  the  evangelising  task  of  Christian 
youth  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the  preparation  for  full  church  membership  carried  out  by 
the  churches  and  of  the  commitment  expected  of  young  people. 

5.  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Youth  Department  therefore  recommends  to  the 
Central  Committee  that  opportunities  be  given,  through  a  series  of  ecumenical  consultations 
on  local,  national,  regional  and  finally  on  international  levels,  for  leaders  of  the  churches, 
along  with  their  youth  directors,  ecumenical  youth  councils,  and  leaders  of  the  Christian 
lay  youth  movements,  to  examine  together  the  issues,  share  experiences  and  experiments, 
gam  new  insights  for  action,  and  in  this  way  contribute  further  to  the  renewal  of  the  churches 
through  the  effective  and  adventurous  commitment  of  their  young  people  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  in  the  world. 


Appendix  F  3 


Report  of  the  Department  on  Work  for  the  Laity 


1.  The  Concern  of  the  Department 

The  Committee  was  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  W.C.C.’s  concern  for  the  laity  has  now 
found  expression  in  a  regular  department  of  the  Council.  But  it  also  realised  the  danger 
that  this  Concern  might  itself  now  become  departmentalised.  The  Committee  therefore 
recognised  that  the  Department  must  continually  remind  the  churches  and  the  W.C.C. 
itself  that  the  ministry  of  the  laity  is  a  dimension  which  affects  the  whole  of  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  Church. 

The  Department  finds  its  focus  in  a  special  aspect  of  the  renewal  of  the  Church.  The 
Committee  defined  this  as  being  “a  concern  for  the  place  and  work  of  lay  men  and  lay 
women  in  the  light  of  the  theological  interpretation  and  practical  implications  of  the  Church’s 
responsibility  in  and  for  the  world.” 

The  Department  therefore  is  not  concerned  with  every  group,  movement,  or  organisation 
which  calls  itself  “lay.”  It  is  not  a  counterpart  of  any  existing  institutions  or  movements. 
But  in  pursuing  its  main  purpose  it  will  maintain  contact  with  groups  which  are  endeavouring 
to  come  to  grips  with  its  particular  concern. 

In  the  pursuit  of  its  task  the  Department  may  also  produce  a  critique  of  the  social 
structure  of  the  churches.  This  critique  may  point  to  the  necessity  for  radical  changes  in 
the  character  and  organisation  of  “the  Church  in  the  world.”  This  in  turn  might  have 
radical  implications  for  existing  movements  both  “inside”  and  “outside”  the  present  eccle¬ 
siastical  structure. 
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2.  Functions  of  the  Department 

The  Committee  agreed  that  the  Department  should  give  its  attention  to  four  activities  : 

(a)  to  promote  thought  and  action  about  its  chief  concern  among  the  churches  and 
lay  movements.  (This  might  lead  to  ad  hoc  study  projects  or  publications.) 

(b)  to  provide  a  contact  service  among  laity  centres,  movements  and  organisations, 
particularly  where  such  contacts  do  not  now  exist. 

(c)  to  provide  a  selective,  critical  information  service  about  the  development  of  lay 
activities  in  different  countries. 

(d)  to  give  particular  attention  to  laity  work  in  new  areas  (Latin  countries,  Asia,  Africa, 
etc.)  and  to  small  pioneering  groups  which  foster  the  Department’s  concern.  (The 
Committee  felt  that  the  Secretary  should  give  priority  to  such  pioneering  ventures 
as  they  present  themselves.) 

3.  Relations  within  the  Division 

The  Committee  felt  its  relationship  to  the  other  Departments  within  the  Division  of 
Ecumenical  Action  to  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  concerned  for  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  renewal  of  the  Church.  A  joint  meeting  held  with  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Department  on  Cooperation  between  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society  again 
indicated  the  need  for  the  close  collaboration  of  the  two  Departments.  The  discussion 
showed  that  there  is  still  need  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  both  Departments  are  concerned 
with  men  and  women  ;  they  are  distinct  because  they  have  a  concern  for  two  different  aspects 
of  the  Church’s  renewal. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

1.  The  purpose  to  be  served 

The  Second  Assembly  defined  the  aim  of  this  unique  institution  as  being  :  “To  serve 
the  Churches  as  a  centre  of  ecumenical  study  and  teaching,  worship  and  experience,  where 
men  and  women  may  deepen  their  understanding  of  questions  affecting  the  unity,  renewal 
and  witness  of  the  Church.” 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  the  World  Council  derives  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  continuing  institution,  where  people  live  together  in  a  fellowship,  and 
in  which  the  aspect  of  ecumenical  education  which  derives  from  experience  rather  than 
the  acquisition  of  information  has  a  major  place.  This  experience  includes  not  only  personal 
contact  and  intellectual  exchange  with  people  of  other  confessions  and  nationalities,  but 
also  the  riches  and  tensions  of  ecumenical  worship  and  an  element  of  personal  re-commitment 
and  spiritual  renewal. 

Four  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  can  also  be  described  in  terms  of 

(i)  ecumenical  education  (with  a  special  concern  for  the  training  of  ecumenical  leadership), 

(ii)  the  renewal  of  the  churches  (especially  in  vital  Bible  Study  and  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Church  as  the  People  of  God),  (iii)  pioneer  work  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world 
and  (iv)  possibilities  of  the  Institute  as  an  energising  centre  for  all  the  other  work  of  the 
World  Council. 

2.  The  second  stage 

The  World  Council  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Kraemer  and  Mlle  Suzanne 
de  Dietrich  who  have  been  responsible  for  so  many  fine  achievements  during  the  first  nine 
formative  years  of  the  Institute.  Now  it  has  a  new  Director  and  a  new  Board,  and  there 
have  been  very  considerable  other  changes  in  staff.  It  is  therefore  important  to  rethink 
the  programme  of  the  Institute  for  a  second  distinct  period  in  its  development.  The  new 
Board,  which  includes  members  with  most  valuable  experience  in  the  leadership  of  similar 
institutions  in  national  and  confessional  settings,  has  begun  this  process  of  rethinking  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  Director  and  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  H.  H.  Wolf  and  Dr.  Robert  Paul. 
The  first  meeting  showed  that  the  Board  had  deep  convictions  about  the  value  and  nature 
of  the  services  which  the  Ecumenical  Institute  can  render  to  the  World  Council,  the  Churches 
and  the  modern  world.  The  opinions  of  church  leaders  who  have  come  in  touch  with  the 
Institute  endorse  this  high  view  of  its  achievements  and  potentialities. 
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3.  Worship  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

Numbers  of  people  already  think  with  gratitude  of  the  Institute  as  the  place  at  which 
they  experienced  most  deeply  the  pain  of  the  division  of  the  Church  in  its  worship  and  the 
joy  of  entering  into  the  richness  of  traditions  other  than  their  own.  The  deepening  of  worship 
there  takes  its  place  alongside  the  biblical  revival  and  the  rediscovery  of  the  vocation  of 
the  laity,  as  a  third  aspect  of  the  renewal  of  the  Church  which  the  Institute  can  serve. 

The  Board  has  discussed  this  matter  with  special  attention,  not  only  because  of  its 
intrinsic  importance,  but  also  because  it  affects  every  course  or  conference  held  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  (At  its  next  meeting  the  Board  will  give  special  attention  to  the  question  of  Bible 
Study.)  Worship  at  on  ecumenical  centre  should  not  be  regarded  as  being  primarily  an 
education  in  comparative  liturgiology.  It  is  in  the  first  place  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
in  which  all  who  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  whether  students  or  staff,  can 
participate.  The  discussions  of  the  Board  brought  out  the  different  factors  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  creating  the  right  rhythm  between  (i)  acts  of  worship  representative  of  the  different 
confessions,  and  (ii)  more  private  and  personal  forms  of  Christian  devotion.  The  importance 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Institute  and  the  church  of  the  local  community  is  also  being 
kept  in  mind. 

The  Institute  now  has  a  chapel  which  is  highly  valued.  This  is  the  only  place  of  worship 
for  which  the  World  Council  is  responsible,  and  where  an  ecumenical  group  prays  together 
every  day.  The  Board  and  the  staff  are  giving  very  careful  attention  to  the  use  and  furnishing 
of  this  chapel. 


4.  Programme  Schedules 

When  the  Institute  was  first  opened  many  doubted  whether  it  would  be  able  to  be  in 
action  for  more  than  part  of  the  year.  Today  the  fact  that  the  demands  upon  the  resources 
of  the  Institute  greatly  exceed  its  capacities  is  incontestable  evidence  of  its  value.  This 
fact  necessitates  the  most  careful  and  often  painful  choices  between  important  projects  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  resources  are  made  available  where  they  are  most  required. 
The  Board  and  staff  have  accordingly  reviewed  most  carefully  the  criteria  which  should 
govern  such  choices. 

Within  each  year’s  programmes  a  balance  must  be  maintained  between  (i)  courses  of 
ecumenical  training  and  education,  and  conferences  and  consultations  concerned  with 
work  on  the  frontiers  between  the  Church  and  the  world ;  (ii)  courses  and  conferences  for 
those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  normal  institutional  work  of  the  churches, 
and  meetings  for  laymen  and  more  especially  for  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  pioneer¬ 
ing  for  the  churches  in  new  fields,  and  (iii)  projects  which  are  organised  directly  by  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  and  those  which  are  organised  with  the  help  of  other  Departments  of  the 
World  Council  or  by  outside  bodies.  The  Board  emphasizes  particularly  the  importance 
of  giving  sufficient  space  in  the  advanced  programme  schedules  for  pioneering,  and  of 
keeping  open  the  possibility  for  the  Director  to  arrange  ad  hoc  meetings  from  time  to  time 
to  deal  with  subjects  for  which  space  was  not  reserved  when  the  schedules  were  planned. 

In  the  programmes  of  meetings  at  Bossey,  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  will  be 
provided  for  the  interchange  of  experience  between  those  engaged  with  the  institutional 
life  of  the  churches,  and  those  engaged  in  pioneering.  In  meetings  for  which  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  are  directly  responsible,  special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  leaving  time  for  reflection 
and  meditation  and  for  personal  contact  and  pastoral  care.  Experience  has  shown  that 
attendance  at  ecumenical  meetings  is  a  most  critical  spiritual  experience  for  many  individuals, 
and  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  participants  should  not  be  so  overburdened  with 
fixed  assignments  that  they  miss  the  deeper  fruits  of  ecumenical  encounter. 

The  Graduate  School 

The  longest  single  course  in  the  schedule  of  the  Institute  is  the  Graduate  School  of 
Ecumenical  Studies  which  lasts  from  October  1st  to  February  15th.  This  is  an  enterprise 
in  which  the  World  Council  is  associated  with  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University 
of  Geneva.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  provide  first-class  ecumenical  training  for  those  who  are 
the  future  leaders  in  the  thought  and  action  of  the  Churches.  The  Graduate  School  has 
its  own  Board  which  is  concerned  with  the  academic  aspects  of  the  programme  ;  but  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  take  a  major  part  in  the  organisation  and  teaching  of  the  School,  and 
the  School  is  financed  from  the  ordinary  budget  for  Bossey  and  with  the  aid  of  World  Council 
and  church  scholarships. 
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Although  the  School  has  only  had  three  sessions,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  be  able  to 
report  that  this  year  the  number  of  well-qualified  applicants  for  places  exceeds  the  number 
that  can  be  accepted.  In  general  the  standard  of  entry  is  rising  steadily. 

The  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  is  specially  pleased  to  report  that  this  year  the 
University  of  Geneva  has  for  the  first  time  awarded  degrees  of  doctorate  and  licentiate  in 
theology  with  special  reference  to  ecumenical  studies  to  students  of  the  School. 

6.  Staff  of  the  Institute 

A  new  staff  is  being  built  up  consisting  of  Dr.  Hans  H.  Wolf,  who  became  Director 
this  July  ;  Dr.  Robert  Paul,  who  has  been  Assistant  Director  since  September  1954,  and 
the  Reverend  Charles  West,  who  will  begin  work  in  April  1956.  The  Board  emphasises 
the  special  heaviness  of  the  demands  made  on  staff  who  live  together  in  a  community  and 
are  responsible  for  its  continuing  life  as  an  ecumenical  fellowship,  and  who  frequently 
have  to  undertake  pastoral  responsibilities  in  relation  to  individual  students.  The  Board 
underlines  the  extreme  importance  of  providing  the  staff  with  sufficient  opportunities  for 
spiritual  refreshment,  for  study  and  preparatory  work  on  courses,  conferences  and  consult¬ 
ations,  and  for  travelling  for  the  purpose  of  making  personal  contact  with  pioneering  work 
in  the  Churches  and  for  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  national  and  confessional  centres 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  Board  warmly  welcomes  every  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
World  Council  through  the  Institute  which  can  be  made  by  the  staffs  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Council  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Churches.  The  Board  is  equally  strongly  convinced 
of  the  rightness  of  the  decision  of  the  Second  Assembly  that  a  minimum  teaching  staff  of 
four  is  required  for  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  intends  to  make  another  appointment 
as  soon  as  possible. 

7 .  Finance 

The  Board  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council 
to  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  the  Institute  are  severely  strained  by  the  necessity  at  present 
of  including  in  its  budget  a  large  sum  for  subsidies  for  students  who  cannot  pay  the  full 
cost  of  board  and  lodging.  On  balance  the  Institute  only  receives  two-thirds  of  the  income 
which  should  be  derived  from  such  payments.  If  more  churches  could  themselves  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  students  and  other  participants  at  meetings  at  Bossey  were 
able  to  pay  the  normal  charges,  the  present  strain  on  the  budget  could  be  relieved  and  the 
Institute  would  be  able  to  render  even  more  effective  service  to  the  Churches. 

8.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

The  Board  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  responsibilities  differ  in  several 
ways  from  those  of  the  Working  Committees  of  other  Departments  of  the  World  Council. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  on-going  life  of  a  unique  institution  in  which  twenty-four  persons 
(including  teaching  staff,  interpreters,  and  office  and  domestic  staff)  are  employed.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  Board  should  meet  in  full  at  least  once  a  year  and  that  an  executive 
committee  of  the  Board  should  be  able  to  meet  at  least  once  between  the  meetings  of  the 
full  Board.  It  is  also  most  desirable  that  by  meeting  at  Bossey  and  in  other  ways  the  members 
of  the  Board  should  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  life  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 
These  considerations  have  an  important  bearing  on  plans  which  will  have  to  be  made  for 
future  meetings  of  the  Departmental  Committees  of  the  World  Council. 


Appendix  G  1 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Information 

I.  Towards  a  Pattern  of  Ecumenical  Information 

The  first  year  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Information  has  laid  down  some  general 
patterns  of  approach.  Those  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  World  Council  sometimes 
sympathise  with  the  standpoint  of  the  electrical  engineer  who  is  on  duty  at  the  switchboard 
of  a  power  house.  The  dynamos  may  be  in  good  working  order.  Enormous  potential  is 
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available,  but  the  engineer  recognises  that  all  the  wires  must  be  laid  and  tested  before  light 
and  power  can  be  communicated  effectively  to  the  people  for  whom  the  energy  is  intended. 

Great  potential  is  present  within  the  fellowship  of  the  World  Council.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  towards  giving  a  fraction  of  it  to  the  churches  and  the  modern  world.  But 
it  must  be  recognised  that  penetration  of  the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  of  modern  men 
calls  for  full  use  of  the  media  which  claim  so  much  of  their  attention  —  newspapers,  illus¬ 
trated  magazines,  radio  broadcasts,  films  and  television.  To  strive  to  use  them  well  is  part 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  full  range  of  our  Christian  duty. 

II.  Structure  and  Staff 

The  staff  of  the  Department  consists,  in  addition  to  the  Director,  of  the  Director  and 
Editor  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service,  a  Secretary  for  Visual  Services,  and  a  Secretary 
for  Publicity.  The  Secretary  for  Public  Relations  in  the  New  York  office  also  works  as  a 
member  of  the  Department’s  team.  The  available  resources  in  people  and  money  make 
it  essential  that  the  staff  should  stimulate  others  to  write  and  plan.  In  this  process,  the 
talents  of  other  members  of  the  World  Council  staff  must  be  enlisted.  The  “publicity  sense’’ 
of  the  Geneva  staff  is  growing.  At  the  same  time  National  Councils  and  administrative 
offices  in  member  churches  need  to  be  drawn  in  to  adapt  materials  and  to  send  them  inward 
to  the  local  congregation  —  or  outward  into  the  worlds  of  radio,  journalism  and  community 
life. 

III.  The  Longer  Prospect 

The  Department’s  instructions  thus  call  for  a  double  approach  :  through  the  member 
churches,  and  through  the  general  press  and  other  media.  The  Evanston  Assembly  demons¬ 
trated  that  these  two  support  each  other.  Wherever  the  resources  of  the  churches  are  used, 
the  outside  world  is  stimulated.  The  media  which  reach  the  great  public  also  (and  probably 
even  more  strongly)  reach  the  churches. 

During  the  period  before  the  next  Assembly  the  Department  is  endeavouring  to  build 
better  relationships  with  each  of  these  two  main  publics.  The  way  of  approach  to  the  local 
Christian  congregation  is  through  church  leaders  and  editors  of  church  papers.  If  the 
interest  and  support  of  these  immediate  collaborators  is  enlisted,  the  ministers  and  leaders 
in  local  congregations  will  be  prepared  in  advance  for  subsequent  nationally  organised 
deputations.  Literature  and  visual  materials  devised  at  the  centre  for  use  by  deputationists 
should  eventually  convey,  in  a  form  attractive  to  lay  men  and  women,  the  quality  of  the 
World  Council’s  fellowship  and  the  story  of  what  it  is  doing. 

Although  means  and  resources  are  modest  it  seems  in  the  light  of  first  experiments  since 
Evanston  that  the  programme  can  be  carried  through.  Experience  so  far  also  shows  that 
results  are  best  when  the  highest  technical  standards  are  adopted.  People  want  quality 
before  quantity,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 

IV.  The  First  Phase 

Since  Evanston  the  Department  has  issued  regular  news  releases  and  illustrated  feature 
articles.  Words  and  pictures  go  hand  in  hand  in  interpreting  the  World  Council.  The 
resources  in  the  Department’s  files  are  a  reservoir.  It  can  be  tapped  immediately  by  writers, 
designers,  and  planners  of  exhibits. 

The  year  1954/55  has  been  treated  as  a  foundation  year.  The  second  half  of  1955  will 
bring  some  of  the  work  of  collection  to  completion.  Now  that  the  new  Secretary  for  Publicity 
has  joined  the  staff  more  publications  and  pictures  will  flow  out  of  the  office.  Film  strips, 
and  at  least  one  film,  will  be  ready  for  distribution.  Photographic  displays  will  be  held 
in  three  European  countries.  Relationships  with  churches  and  national  agencies  within 
Europe  will  be  cemented. 

Although  this  first  stage  of  building  at  the  centre  will  extend  into  1957,  by  that  year 
many  of  the  more  distant  member  churches  should  be  visited.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
assist  the  Department  in  training  groups  of  speakers  who  can  take  portable  exhibits,  slides, 
films,  film  strips  and  all  kinds  of  literature  to  regional  meetings  or  to  rallies  of  neighbour 
congregations. 

V.  Lessons  of  Evanston 

The  report  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Press  and  Broadcasting  shows  what  the 
Department  must  try  to  do  constantly  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  goodwill  generated  by  the 
Evanston  Assembly  makes  the  task  easier.  Even  fierce  criticism  of  Evanston  constitutes 
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a  point  of  interest,  a  negative  area  to  be  filled  with  accurate  information.  There  may  never 
be  a  meeting  as  big  as  Evanston  again.  Yet  Evanston  has  set  the  stage  for  on-going  daily 
work.  The  result  is  an  increasing  comprehension  of  “what  the  ecumenical  movement  is 
all  about.” 

The  Evanston  Report  is  available  from  July  26th  onwards.  Its  production  and  distribution 
have  been  concerns  of  the  Department. 

The  lay-out  and  contents  of  a  new  handbook  on  the  World  Council  have  been  before 
the  Departmental  Committee.  The  handbook  puts  in  readable  compass  the  main  facts 
about  the  post-Evanston  structure  and  work  of  the  Council.  A  black  and  white  film  of  the 
Assembly  and  a  set  of  colour  slides  have  been  widely  used  in  reporting.  Orders  for  literature 
in  English,  French  and  German  have  been  made  with  the  Department’s  help.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  of  the  Assembly  has  been  marshalled  and  made  available  on  request  to 
editors  throughout  the  world. 

VI.  The  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

There  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  format  or  functioning  of  the  Ecumenical  Press 
Service  during  the  current  year.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  service  is  a  specialised 
source  of  information  about  church  life,  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  Its  limited  circulation 
is  no  criterion  of  its  value.  It  goes  to  groups  most  deeply  concerned  with  the  inner  develop¬ 
ment  of  movements  for  Christian  unity.  The  Ecumenical  Press  Service  cannot  be  self- 
supporting  because  increase  in  circulation  is  off-set  by  the  fact  that  each  copy  costs  more 
than  the  subscription  price  to  print  and  mail.  The  possibility  of  occasional  supplements 
on  aspects  of  the  World  Council’s  work  is  still  being  considered.  Local  translations  or 
adaptations  (such  as  the  New  York  E.P.S.)  are  also  under  discussion. 

VII.  The  Ecumenical  Review 

The  Review  continues  in  its  pre-Evanston  form.  Circulation  is  rising  gradually.  Printing 
costs  have  increased  during  the  year.  The  proposal  for  a  German  edition  has  not  as  yet 
been  realised.  Such  a  project  would  depend  upon  adequate  guaranteed  circulation  from 
the  first  number  onward.  Further  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question  in  the  second  half 
of  1955. 

VIII.  The  Daily  and  Religious  Press 

World- wide  coverage  through  wire  services  and  editors  has  been  progressively  extended. 
The  new  Secretary  for  Publicity  is  undertaking  the  multiplication  and  consolidation  of 
tested  mailing  lists  for  all  releases.  From  now  on  “exclusive”  releases  aimed  at  specialised 
publications  and  particular  localities  will  be  increased.  From  time  to  time  opportunities 
for  exclusive  articles  and  “first  use”  pictures  are  offered  by  newspapers  and  other  publications 
with  very  wide  circulations.  In  consequence  associated  publicity  develops.  Picture  services 
for  the  press  meet  with  encouraging  response  and  the  picture  library  in  Geneva  is  being 
used  widely  by  journalists.  A  direct  cable  connection  with  New  York  has  been  placed 
at  the  Department’s  disposal  without  cost.  Telephone  services  and  express  mailings  to 
central  points  in  several  European  countries  make  for  fast  release  of  news. 

IX.  Reporting  Meetings  and  Events 

The  press  arrangements  for  the  Davos  meeting  are  along  the  lines  laid  down  at  Evanston. 
On  a  smaller  scale  the  important  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  (in  February),  the 
World  Consultation  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  (in  May- 
June)  and  the  churches’  relation  to  the  Geneva  conference  of  the  Four  Powers  have  followed 
a  plan  for  fast  international  reporting. 

X.  Progress  in  Visual  Services 

A  full  photographic  record  of  events  and  activities  has  been  built  up  by  the  Secretary 
for  Visual  Services.  The  negatives  on  hand  will  assist  in  lay-out  and  design  for  future 
publications.  By  the  end  of  the  year  film  strips  and  sets  of  colour  slides  accompanied  by 
scripts  will  be  promoted  through  member  churches  and  National  Councils.  The  Secretary 
has  drafts  of  posters.  He  regularly  confers  with  divisions  and  departments  about  the  design 
and  presentation  of  periodicals  and  documents. 

A  film  on  the  churches’  answer  to  the  refugee  problem  is  being  made  by  the  Department 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Refugee  Service  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches.  The  Department 
is  advising  on  its  making  and  use. 
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The  script  of  a  second  film  on  the  witness  and  ecumenical  relations  of  the  Waldensian 
Church  is  being  made.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  this  film,  which  will  be  in  colour,  during 
1956. 

Early  next  year  a  consultation  of  the  audio-visual  agencies  of  European  churches  is 
to  be  held  in  Switzerland.  It  will  be  arranged  jointly  by  the  Audio-Visual  Bureau  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  RAVEMCCO  —  the  audio¬ 
visual  agency  of  the  National  Council  in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  next  twelve  months  groups  in  the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  the  U.K.  plan 
photographic  exhibits  with  support  from  the  World  Council’s  resources. 

XI.  Radio  and  Television 

Although  no  workable  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  staff  member  for  broadcasting 
has  yet  been  found,  numbers  of  broadcasters  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  been  advised 
and  furnished  with  programme  material.  Co-operation  with  the  World  Committee  for 
Christian  Broadcasting  continues.  The  Whitsunday  Message  from  the  Presidents  is  widely 
used  by  radio  stations.  The  National  Protestant  Church  in  Geneva,  through  its  officer 
for  radio  programmes,  has  generously  provided  facilities  for  broadcasts  on  various  wave 
lengths.  Two  television  programmes  in  Switzerland,  one  of  which  was  also  given  to  a  much 
wider  network  called  Eurovision,  have  presented  aspects  of  the  World  Council’s  work. 

XII.  The  Divisions  and  Departments 

The  new  Bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  to  appear  twice  yearly,  was  laid  out  and 
promoted  with  the  Department’s  aid.  The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  will  probably 
formulate  a  unified  publications  policy  after  the  meeting  of  its  Divisional  Committee. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  in  mid-1956.  The  form  taken  by  reports  and  publications  of  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  is  under  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  improvement ; 
an  instance  is  provided  by  the  new  illustrated  brochure  on  the  Ecumenical  Church  Loan 
Fund.  A  plan  for  co-ordinating  subscriptions  to  periodicals,  bearing  in  mind  especially 
the  needs  of  libraries,  has  now  been  formulated. 

In  all  activity  concerned  with  the  co-ordination  of  publications  the  Department  tries 
to  find  the  right  idiom  and  presentation  for  different  types  of  readers. 

XIII.  Books 

The  Evanston  Report  and  the  new  short  handbook  are  precursors  of  other  more  sub¬ 
stantial  publications.  Little  progress  has  so  far  been  made  with  the  projected  set  of  short 
books  to  reveal  the  inner  life  of  the  various  confessional  families.  The  series,  which  would 
probably  be  published  under  the  title  “Ecumenical  Heritage”  would  be  of  service  to  all 
the  member  churches.  Negotiations  with  a  publisher  and  possible  authors  are  continuing. 

XIV.  New  Relationships 

Many  letters  from  organisations  and  individuals  who  wish  to  be  more  fully  informed 
are  opening  up  other  contacts  for  the  World  Council.  Some  are  inspired  by  curiosity, 
some  by  the  need  to  present  the  role  of  the  churches  in  various  co-operative  enterprises, 
some  by  occasional  controversies.  Many  provide  new  openings  in  public  relations.  Among 
journalists  and  information  secretariats  in  Geneva  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for 
mutually  profitable  relationships  with  the  World  Council. 

It  should,  however,  be  said  that  the  frequency  of  requests  for  information  from  the 
member  churches  themselves  is  not  as  high  as  the  Department  would  wish.  The  member 
churches  cannot  afford  to  permit  private  individuals  and  other  interested  agencies  to  take 
up  the  Department’s  time  and  material  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  themselves.  Requests 
coming  from  member  churches  will  in  any  event  have  first  priority.  This  is  because  the 
vital  destination  of  all  information  issued  is  the  member  of  the  local  Christian  community. 

XV.  The  New  York  Office 

The  weekly  New  York  edition  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  is  being  continued. 
Important  news  releases  are  swiftly  communicated  to  New  York  and  in  certain  cases  directly 
to  other  American  cities.  During  this  summer  conversations  concerning  the  co-ordination 
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of  publicity  in  Geneva  and  New  York  should  lead  to  further  connections  with  the  daily 
press  and  periodicals.  A  close  comparison  of  existing  mailing  lists  is  being  undertaken. 

The  Secretary  for  Public  Relations  in  New  York  has  maintained  her  programme  of 
special  communication  through  the  American  member  churches. 


XVI.  Inter-Church  Aid:  The  World  Council’s  Biggest  Story 

The  Information  Department  is  virtually  a  child  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees.  The  astonishing  record  of  this  Division  and  of  its  refugee  field 
staff  of  500  people  in  45  countries  is  too  little  known.  A  large  proportion  of  feature  stories 
and  releases  since  Evanston  has  tried  to  describe  what  is  being  done  in  graphic  and  personal 
terms.  No  other  aspect  of  ecumenical  service  compares  with  this  in  gaining  the  endorsement 
of  the  average  man. 

At  the  Consultation  of  the  Division  in  Switzerland  in  June  the  Working  Committee  on 
Information  compiled  a  set  of  useful  directives  for  future  development. 

XVII.  Under  Investigation 

Four  problems  confront  information  work  for  the  future. 

1.  The  problem  of  interpretation  is  present  for  people  accustomed  to  working  in 
administrative  or  academic  environments.  Items  sent  out  for  popular  consumption  need 
to  embody  ideas  in  telling  pictures  and  personal  details.  Information  policy  cannot  be 
effective  unless  this  lesson  is  learnt  by  those  who  disseminate  under  local  and  national 
conditions. 

2.  The  problem  of  translating  into  two  or  three  primary  languages  and  numbers  of 
others  cannot  be  met  adequately  by  the  Department.  Means  of  stimulating  re-translation 
in  a  variety  of  countries  must  be  discovered. 

3.  The  problem  of  distribution  is  raised  in  an  acute  form  as  mailing  lists  grow  longer. 
Postage  in  Switzerland  is  expensive,  yet  more  addresses  and  more  demands  for  air  mail 
and  express  delivery  must  in  time  eat  into  a  budget  that  was  limited  severely  at  the  outset. 

4.  The  problem  of  budget  is  thus  posed  in  one  form.  It  is  present  in  others.  This  fact 
should  call  for  pleasure  rather  than  foreboding.  The  World  Council  has  the  problem  in 
mind.  If  it  is  judged  that  progress  in  information  is  producing  good  will  and  revenue,  the 
desirability  of  budgetary  revision  will  present  itself.  The  Department  is  not  envisaged  as 
an  imposing  “public  relations  machine”  ;  nevertheless  its  reserves  need  to  be  matched  to 
demands  upon  it  by  taking  all  measures  within  the  bounds  of  sound  total  economy. 

XVIII.  The  Role  of  the  Churches 

More  direct  requests  from  member  churches  will  assist  in  opening  up  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  through  denominational  headquarters,  parishes  and  congregations.  Church  leaders 
are  asked  to  help  find  space  in  publications  that  go  to  ministers  and  lay  leaders.  Large 
orders  for  publications  in  English  must  come  from  member  churches,  so  that  the  anticipated 
and  seemingly  inevitable  deficiencies  involved  when  printing  in  other  languages  may  be 
offset.  The  Department  needs  criticism  and  advice  from  the  churches  as  such,  and  is  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  be  inundated,  in  order  that  it  may  function  as  the  churches  desire. 

XIX.  The  Present  Turning  Point  in  Work  for  Christian  Unity 

The  churches  do  not  want  Christian  unity  work  to  be  any  longer  thought  of  as  a  preserve 
of  specialists  and  devotees. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  parallel  for  this  in  the  Gospel  itself,  which  was  prepared  in  a  hidden 
and  marginal  province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  times  conspired  to  make  it  a  public 
story  on  the  highways,  in  the  market  places,  in  the  law  courts  and  centres  of  administration. 
The  stage  has  now  been  reached  when  the  ecumenical  movement  is  being  thrust  into  a 
similar  setting  of  public  opportunity.  The  change  involves  great  temptations  and  a  great 
trust.  If  we  can  accept  the  trust  positively  as  we  approach  the  worlds  of  press,  publicity, 
broadcasting,  film  and  television  it  should  be  possible  to  say  in  the  next  few  years  that  we 
have  responded,  as  St.  Paul  responded  when  he  said  to  King  Agrippa  :  “This  thing  was  not 
done  in  a  corner.” 
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Appendix  G  2 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Information  Department 

The  Report  of  the  first  year  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Information  is  before  you. 
Since  it  was  compiled  the  Department’s  Working  Committee  has  met.  It  received  the  report 
with  pleasure  and  commended  the  staff.  The  coming  of  the  Department  is  a  great  step 
forward  and  is  obviously  widely  welcomed. 

The  Committee  discussed  detailed  plans  and  methods  for  a  further  year  of  work.  It 
endorsed  a  long-range  scheme  to  reach  local  congregations  and  the  general  public  in  the 
period  before  the  next  assembly. 

Certain  important  decisions  of  the  Committee  should  be  recorded  here. 

It  was  decided  to  cease  publication  of  the  separate  New  York  Edition  of  the  Ecumenical 
Press  Service  and  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish  a  single  edition  issued  from 
Geneva.  The  problems  of  local  adaptation  and  re-translation  in  many  countries  were 
discussed  in  detail ;  it  was  agreed  that  Scandinavia,  as  an  area  presenting  some  special 
difficulties  in  this  respect,  should  be  visited  in  the  near  future.  Problems  of  press  publicity 
were  reviewed  and  plans  were  initiated  to  try  to  reach  many  more  specialised  publications 
and  local  newspapers  with  news  items  of  ecumenical  interest.  It  was  agreed  to  proceed 
within  the  next  year  to  devise  projected  visual  aids  and  display  kits  for  use  at  the  level  of 
the  local  congregation  in  connection  with  deputation  plans  ;  the  important  phase  of  this 
particular  project  will  come,  however,  in  mid  1957.  The  difficulties  surrounding  any  proposal 
to  attach  a  member  to  the  staff  for  radio  and  television  work  were  faced ;  the  committee 
agreed  that  close  contact  should  be  maintained  with  the  World  Committee  for  Christian 
Broadcasting  and  that  the  Department’s  resources  should  be  as  closely  co-ordinated  as 
possible  with  those  accessible  to  the  World  Committee. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  burdening  the  Central  Committee  with  other  more  technical 
minutiae  necessarily  involved  in  departmental  discussions  ;  but  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
make  several  points  concerning  Information  in  general,  so  that  the  place  of  the  Department 
in  our  fellowship  may  be  clearly  acknowledged. 

In  the  first  place  ecumenical  information  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  expensive  sideshow 
in  which  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  distasteful  work  of  popularising  what  cannot  be 
popularised.  The  fact  that  cameras,  rotary  presses,  radio  transmitters  and  coloured  advertis¬ 
ing  displays  have  so  often  been  used  by  the  wrong  forces  should  not  blind  us.  They  can 
and  must  be  used  to  convey  what  is  “honest  and  of  good  report.”  Indeed  they  can  sometimes 
faithfully  convey  the  Gospel  itself.  Let  us  face  the  fact  that  many  of  God’s  children  today 
are  not  reading  serious  books  and  attending  lectures.  Let  us  seek  the  compressed  and 
gleaming  symbols  that  reach  them  in  spite  of  their  refusal  to  take  language  and  logic  seriously. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  Cross  and  the  hole  in  the  rock  beside  the  stone  on  Easter  day  are 
themselves  such  true  and  moving  symbols. 

In  the  second  place  let  us  be  sensitive  to  the  honesty,  patience  and  hard  work  constantly 
encountered  in  the  industries  of  newspaper  production,  broadcasting,  design,  photography 
and  publishing.  The  Information  Department  must  not  be  the  only  part  of  the  World 
Council  expected  to  listen  and  learn  in  this  vital  segment  of  the  life  of  the  modern  world. 
Our  lesson  of  Evanston  is  that  good  will  and  sympathetic  understanding  towards  the 
sometimes  lonely  men  and  women  who  are  craftsmen  and  pioneers  in  these  fields  can  be 
a  revelation  to  us  within  the  churches,  as  well  as  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  them. 
Central  Committee  members,  the  whole  staff,  eventually  many  more  of  the  churches  them¬ 
selves  should  feel  that  this  is  a  part  of  life  which  can  be  claimed  for  Christ.  But  it  demands 
those  who  are  willing  to  enter  it  without  prejudice,  willing  to  give  themselves  and  their 
concerns,  willing  to  learn  from  men  who  work  every  day  in  the  interest  of  objectivity  and 
faithful  reporting. 

In  the  third  place  let  us  stop  to  examine  ourselves  and  the  state  of  our  ecumenical 
movement  in  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  crisis  has  been  reached  in  our  affairs.  We  have 
rightly  established  a  complex  organisation.  It  is  so  complex  that  few  of  us  could  give  a 
lucid  sketch  of  the  way  it  fits  together  and  functions.  Not  only  this  :  within  it  there  are 
few  who  have  a  deep  and  receptive  approach  to  what  other  committees  and  subcommittees 
are  doing  in  other  recesses  of  the  structure.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  member  of  the  local 
church  who  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  spirit  of  our  enterprise  will  be  alienated  unless 
we  can  give  to  him  a  sense  of  the  wholeness  of  what  we  attempt  and  the  fundamental  service 
rendered  to  him  by  each  part?  We  owe  it  to  millions  of  church  members  and  “outsiders” 
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whom  we  exist  to  serve  to  help  them  comprehend  the  whole,  to  distinguish  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  parts  and  so  to  arrive  at  a  kind  of  agreement  with  the  “quintessence.” 
They  must  see  that  our  work  is  their  work.  For  there  is  somewhere  an  essential  element 
of  God-given  duty  in  each  part  of  the  World  Council’s  life.  It  is  this  that  must  be  somehow 
communicated  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  dangers  besetting  all  big  organisations.  The  effort 
to  find  and  communicate  this  “essence”  is  the  justification  of  a  Department  of  Information. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  Department  the  servant,  and  one  would  hope  the  ready  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  servant,  of  the  whole. 
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Appendix  H 

Statement  on  Disarmament  and  Peaceful  Change 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee 

The  C.C.I.A.  has  consistently  advanced  the  thesis  that  both  moral  and  political  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  approach 
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to  the  reduction  of  armaments.  These  factors  apply  to  two  indispensable  and  complementary 
processes  : 

(1)  The  process  whereby  all  armaments  will  be  progressively  reduced  under  adequate 
international  inspection  and  control ;  and 

(2)  The  process  of  developing  and  securing  international  acceptance  of  methods  for 
peaceful  settlement  and  change  to  rectify  existing  injustices,  particularly  in  situations 
where  military  conflict  has  arisen. 

Progress  in  these  complementary  approaches  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which 
mutual  confidence  has  been  attained.  Every  genuine  agreement  strengthens  confidence  and 
provides  the  basis  for  more  significant  agreements.  Therefore,  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
willingness  of  representatives  of  governments  to  talk  together,  and  we  urge  that  such 
exchanges  be  continued  in  order  that  mutual  trust  may  be  further  developed  and  the  area 
of  agreement  progressively  expanded. 

Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  prospect  of  the  benefits  which  can  come  to  mankind  from  the  discovery  of  atomic 
energy  is  dimmed  by  the  fear  that  its  military  use  may  lead  to  catastrophic  destruction. 
As  Christians  we  consider  it  the  responsibility  of  all  men  to  see  to  it  that  this  power  is  used 
solely  for  positive  and  constructive  purposes. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  expressed  desire  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
“to  promote  energetically  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  the  end  that  it  will  serve  only  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  mankind...”  We  support  the  proposal  to  establish  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  believe  that  it  should  be  constituted  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  commend  the  decision  to  convene  the  International  Conference 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  to  study  “the  development  of  atomic  power  and... 
consider  other  technical  areas  —  such  as  biology,  medicine,  radiation,  protection,  and 
fundamental  science  —  in  which  international  cooperation  might  most  effectively  be 
accomplished.”  We  are  encouraged  by  the  manifest  concern  and  diligent  participation  of 
highly  competent  scientists  from  many  nations. 

The  present  effort  to  place  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy  at  the  service  of  mankind  is 
little  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  controversial  provisions  for  inspection  and  control. 
There  is  thus  offered  an  opportunity  for  nations  to  work  together  constructively  and  to 
remove  some  of  the  suspicions  which  have  hitherto  divided  them. 

Reduction  of  Armaments 

In  face  of  difficulties  that  may  at  times  seem  insuperable,  we  urge  unwavering  effort 
to  devise  and  put  into  effect,  under  adequate  inspection  and  control,  a  system  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  and  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
as  well  the  reduction  of  all  armaments  to  a  minimum.  At  the  same  time  we  caution  against 
over-simplified  formulas  which  are  pressed  merely  to  secure  propaganda  advantage  or 
superficial  agreements.  Reliance  on  such  formulas  could  subsequently  expose  an  unprepared 
world  to  greater  danger. 

Two  tasks  appear  especially  urgent : 

(1)  To  devise  a  system  of  inspection  and  control ; 

(2)  To  find  a  starting  point  for  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

Any  system  of  inspection  and  control  must  be  technically  adequate  and  politically 
workable,  so  as  to  provide  warning  for  other  nations  if  any  nation  violates  its  treaty  commit¬ 
ment.  Since  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  scientifically  necessary  for  reliable 
inspection  and  control,  we  suggest  that  the  United  Nations  establish  an  international 
commission  of  scientists  and  technicians  to  identify  the  essential  scientific  requirements 
for  an  adequate  system.  Members  of  the  Commission  should  be  selected  from  a 
panel  named  by  governments,  but  should  serve  in  their  individual  capacity.  Their  findings 
would  be  indispensable  to  trustworthy  and  politically  acceptable  arrangements.  They  would 
also  provide  a  basis  for  testing  the  readiness  of  governments  to  cooperate  in  the  elimination 
and  prohibition  of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction  under  trustworthy  international  control, 
and  in  the  reduction  of  all  other  armaments  to  a  minimum. 

The  starting  point  for  reduction  of  armaments  must  be  both  equitable  and  mutually 
acceptable.  The  prospect  of  finding  such  a  starting  point  for  successive  stages  is  becoming 
progressively  brighter.  At  various  times  since  the  Disarmament  Commission  was  established 
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in  1951,  we  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  member  governments  of  the  United  Nations 
have  committed  themselves  in  the  Charter  to  abstain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  for 
aggressive  ends.  The  implicit  commitment  not  to  use  atomic  or  hydrogen  or  any  other 
weapons  for  aggressive  purposes  should  be  made  explicit  as  a  possible  first  step  toward 
a  trustworthy  system  to  control  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

As  the  nations  proceed  to  devise  an  adequate  system,  they  should  meanwhile  seek  ways 
whereby  they  can  cooperate  voluntarily  and  whereby  compliance  of  all  parties  can  be  tested 
by  day-to-day  performance.  These  could  include  exchange  of  military  information  and 
various  types  of  inspection.  Tensions  could  thus  be  further  relaxed,  the  threat  of  military 
action  eased,  and  the  way  paved  for  the  kind  of  inspection  and  control  which  will  ultimately 
offer  the  greatest  security  to  all  peoples. 


Peaceful  change  and  peaceful  settlement 

If  any  disarmament  plan  is  to  be  successful,  the  effort  to  remove  the  occasion  or  purported 
justification  for  military  action  must  keep  pace  with  it.  So  far  as  possible,  injustices  should 
be  prevented  from  arising  and,  if  they  do  occur,  measures  should  be  promptly  taken  to 
rectify  them.  This  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  responsibility  of  national  governments  in 
all  their  territory.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies,  and  of  Regional  Organizations. 

When  situations  involving  real  or  alleged  injustices  create  tensions  or  disputes  between 
nations,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  agreement  on  necessary  changes  by  peaceful 
means  which  include  accurate  analysis,  negotiation,  arbitration,  and  the  like.  Such  preventive 
and  constructive  measures  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  the  past  military  action  has  been  initiated  to  remedy  real  or  alleged  injustices,  or 
to  pursue  aggressive  or  subversive  ends,  and  we  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that  similar 
situations  will  appear.  The  international  community,  through  the  United  Nations,  should 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  any  such  emergency  and  should  seek  international  acceptance 
of  measures  which  will  both  prevent  the  enlargement  or  any  conflict  and  help  to  rectify 
such  existing  injustices  as  may  have  given  rise  to  it. 

We  suggest  for  consideration  a  series  of  steps  which  by  previous  special  agreement  of 
member  governments  should  be  taken  when  conflict  breaks  out  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Decision  on  each  step  should  be  reached  by  an  agreed  majority  without  the  right  of  veto 
by  any  Government.  We  do  not  here  deal  with  technical  details,  nor  do  we  specify  the 
agency  in  which  authority  should  be  vested.  Fully  aware  of  difficulties  in  winning  inter¬ 
national  acceptance  for  such  a  procedure,  our  primary  purpose  is  to  stimulate  governments 
to  develop  methods  which  will  better  assure  peaceful  settlement  in  the  common  interest 
of  mankind  when  international  peace  is  endangered.  Toward  this  end  existing  international 
institutions  must  be  more  effectively  utilised  or  new  institutions  established. 

1.  Upon  request  by  a  government  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
decision  should  be  reached  whether  or  not  to  consider  a  reportedly  critical  situation. 

2.  If  the  situation  is  considered,  its  critical  aspects  should  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  danger  of  international  involvement. 

3.  If  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  such  danger  of  international  involvement  exists, 
a  cease-fire  should  promptly  be  recommended. 

4.  A  unit  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  should  immediately  be  sent  to  see  to 
it  that  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  are  complied  with. 

5.  An  impartial  agency  should  identify  causes  for  the  conflict  and  ascertain  possible 
approaches  for  rectifying  existing  injustices. 

6.  The  findings  of  such  inquiry  should  be  submitted  to  the  government  or  governments 
directly  concerned,  and,  if  necessary,  thereafter  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
for  legal  decision  or  advisory  opinion,  and  to  other  appropriate  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  for  recommendation  or  necessary  action. 

We  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  complementary  processes  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments  under  international  inspection  and  control  and  for  the  development  of  inter¬ 
nationally  accepted  methods  for  peaceful  settlement  or  peaceful  change  to  rectify  existing 
injustices.  Such  a  two-fold  approach  will  give  necessary  weight  to  the  moral  and  political 
factors  which  are  essential  ingredients  of  peace  with  justice  and  freedom. 
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Appendix  I 


Joint  Committee 

of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Meeting,  July  21-24,  1955 

3.  Mandate  of  the  Committee 

The  Chairman  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Committee 
since  its  inception  in  1946,  and  drew  attention  to  the  following  functions  assigned  to  it 
under  the  new  constitution  : 

a)  To  help  the  two  bodies  to  keep  prominently  before  their  member  churches  and 
constituent  councils  their  common  responsibility  for  the  evangelistic  outreach  and 
world  mission  of  the  Church. 

b)  To  keep  under  review  the  ways  by  which  the  two  bodies  are  cooperating  and  to 
suggest  new  ways. 

c)  To  study  major  aspects  of  the  common  tasks  confronting  the  two  bodies  and  to 
make  specific  recommendations  concerning  the  policies  to  be  followed. 

d)  To  continue  to  study  the  organizational  implications  of  their  developing  relationships. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that,  while  the  Committee  must  deal  faithfully 
with  the  tasks  already  assigned  to  it  and  be  prepared  for  others  that  might  arise  in  the  course 
of  its  work,  the  main  responsibility  resting  upon  it  was  that  which  concerned  the  evangelistic 
outreach  and  world  mission  of  the  Church.  Further  progress  in  integration  and  the  effective 
carrying  out  of  the  joint  tasks  already  embarked  upon  by  the  two  bodies  depended  upon 
a  recognition  of  their  united  responsibility  for  this.  Dr.  Van  Dusen  also  stressed  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  fact  that  the  many  joint  operations  in  which  the  two  bodies  were  already 
engaged  had  been  the  result  of  a  common  awareness  of  need.  The  most  fruitful  cooperation 
would  still  proceed  from  a  vision  of  the  tasks  to  be  done  and  a  common  readiness  to  discharge 
them.  A  number  of  points  emerged  during  the  discussion,  of  which  the  following  are  noted : 

i)  General  agreement  was  expressed  with  the  Chairman’s  view  of  the  major  concern 
of  the  Committee.  In  this  connection  it  was  urged  that  a  fresh  appraisal  was  needed 
of  the  theological  significance  of  Mission  and  Unity  and  that  the  work  begun  at 
Rolle  should  be  resumed. 

ii)  Since  the  existing  joint  agencies  (C.C.I.A.,  etc.)  are  directly  responsible  to  the  parent 
bodies  and  report  to  them,  the  Joint  Committee  is  the  only  point  at  which  their 
work  can  normally  be  reviewed  from  a  standpoint  common  to  both  bodies.  While, 
therefore,  duplication  in  regular  reporting  should  be  avoided,  the  Joint  Committee 
could  serve  as  a  point  of  reference  for  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  joint  agencies  which 
might  call  for  special  attention.  It  was  suggested  that  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Committee  a  selection  should  be  made  of  one  of  the  joint  agencies  whose  work 
would  be  reviewed  in  this  way. 

iii)  One  of  the  original  tasks  assigned  to  the  Joint  Committee  was  that  of  examining 
the  situation  in  regard  to  membership  of  younger  churches  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  There  is  need  for  the  Committee  to  continue  to  watch  this  matter 
with  special  reference  to  the  criteria  governing  membership  and  the  interpretation 
to  be  attached  to  the  term  “autonomy.” 

iv)  There  was  general  agreement  that  the  Committee  should  not  immediately  concentrate 
on  the  question  of  the  possible  “integration”  of  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
International  Missionary  Council.  While  the  consideration  of  this  issue  is  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Committee,  its  solution  is  likely  to  be  reached  more  effectively 
if  time  is  taken  to  develop  co-operation  further.  It  should  nevertheless  be  clear 
to  all  concerned  that  the  “integration”  issue  is  not  merely  in  cold  storage,  but  that 
fresh  thought  concerning  it  is  accompanying  the  further  stages  in  cooperation.  In 
particular,  the  parent  bodies  should  recognize  that  progress  towards  the  right  kind 
of  integration  turns  not  only  on  a  right  understanding  between  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C., 
but  on  rapport  between  the  parent  bodies  and  their  own  constituent  members  as 
to  the  meaning  of  mission-in-unity. 
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5.  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Mission 

In  addition  to  other  supporting  papers,  members  had  before  them  a  Memorandum  on 
“World  Need  and  Strategy  in  1956”  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  and  a  statement  “Inter-Church  Aid  and  Mission”  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Officers’ 
Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  These  documents  were  spoken  to  by 
Dr.  Mackie  and  Dr.  Ranson,  after  which  the  Chairman  called  for  general  discussion.  The 
main  points  which  emerged  included  the  following  : 

a)  Events  were  making  it  obvious  that  the  Division  would  be  faced  with  increasing 
demands,  many  of  them  arising  from  situations  long  familiar  in  the  history  of  missions. 
In  this  connection  the  closest  possible  consultation  with  the  International  Missionary 
Council  would  be  called  for  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  any  action  taken  reflected 
a  policy  which  could  be  seen  to  be  common  to  both  organizations  and  their  constituent 
members . 

b)  The  appeal  of  great  “human  needs”  is  winning  a  response  from  many  people  who 
are  willing  to  undertake  short-term  appointments,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  relief.  This 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  present  situation  and  in  some  senses  constitutes  a  new 
missionary  force.  Yet  there  are  differences  between  the  experience,  training  — 
and  sometimes  the  approach  —  of  these  workers  and  those  who  have  a  sense  of 
missionary  vocation.  (In  some  instances,  nevertheless,  experience  in  relief  work 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  missionary  vocation.) 

c)  In  regard  to  the  above,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  though  at  times  he  may  happen  to  be  doing  work  similar  to  that  of  a  relief 
worker,  is  sent  out  from  a  fellowship  whose  “sending”  is  part  of  a  movement  in  which 
sustained  prayer  for  the  work  and  the  workers  is  habitual  and  deeply  rooted. 

d)  The  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  “under-developed  areas”  and  the  large 
government  and  inter-governmental  plans  for  assistance  to  these  areas  is  part  of 
the  total  situation  in  which  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  continues  to  work. 
What  part  should  the  churches  play  in  all  this  ?  Some  members  of  the  Committee 
placed  main  emphasis  on  the  danger  of  the  churches  becoming  diverted  from  their 
main  evangelistic  task  and  urged  that  the  chief  function  of  the  Church  in  relation 
to  this  was  to  encourage  Christian  men  and  women  to  engage  in  these  services  as 
individuals  under  government  auspices.  Others  pointed  out  that  the  missions  possess¬ 
ed  a  unique  experience  of  what  human  relationships  in  these  situations  of  helper- 
and-helped  involves.  This  experience  and  the  scale  of  the  present  need  and  opportun¬ 
ity  might  constitute  ground  for  large  new  developments  in  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  in  this  ministry  to  human  need. 

e)  In  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  close  collaboration  with  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  in  all  the  plans  of  the  Division,  Dr.  Cooke  asked  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council 
to  adopt  an  outline  programme  for  Asia  and  Africa  comparable  to  the  original 
programme  for  inter-church  aid  in  Europe.  In  this  event  questions  which  the  Divi¬ 
sion  should  examine  were  (i)  Is  it  possible  to  define  certain  areas  of  activity  in  which 
projects  might  be  engaged  upon  without  trespassing  on  areas  in  which  missions  were 
deeply  entrenched  ?  (ii)  Are  there  areas  of  human  need  in  which  the  Division  and 
the  International  Missionary  Council  could  engage  jointly,  or  where  the  I.M.C.  might 
suggest  that  the  Division  should  experiment  along  new  lines  ? 

Dr.  Goodall,  Dr.  Mackie,  Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Decker  were  asked  to  formulate  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee’s  discussion.  At  a  later  session  Dr.  Goodall  presented 
the  report  of  the  group  and  it  was 

Resolved  : 

That  the  Joint  Committee  adopt  the  following  statement  on  the  basis  of  collaboration 
between  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council  and  that  the  statement  be  transmitted  to  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Division : 

(1)  The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  Service  of  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Division 
must,  through  the  nature  of  the  needs  to  be  met  and  the  Christian  obligation  which 
they  impose,  move  beyond  relief  and  emergency  aid  into  longer-range  activities  closely 
touching  the  work  of  missions.  The  earlier  agreement  with  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  therefore,  by  which  the  Division  confined  its  operations  in  Asia  and  Africa 
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to  emergency  situations,  needs  some  broadening  in  recognition  of  this  fact.  The 
statement  of  the  I.M.C.  officers  Committee  of  7th  July  1955  recognizes  this  and  agrees 
that  “no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  emergency  aid  and  long-term  service.”  The 
Committee  is  convinced  that  in  this  enlarging  area  of  inter-church  service  it  is  more  than 
ever  important  that  the  association  of  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C.  should  continue. 

(2)  In  this  new  situation  the  question  inevitably  arises  whether  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  should  become  a  joint  agency  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
International  Missionary  Council  and  its  structure  modified  accordingly.  The  Committee 
does  not  regard  this  as  an  essential  step  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  stronger  I.M.C.  representation  on  the  Administrative  Committee  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid.  It  therefore  asks  that  the  membership  of  the  Committee  shall  be  increased 
so  as  to  provide  for  three  I.M.C.  representatives  who  shall  be  appointed  in  consultation 
with  the  I.M.C.  officers. 

(3)  It  is  clear  that  the  success  of  the  Division’s  emerging  programme  depends  very 
greatly  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  local  relief  or  inter-church  service  committees  and 
their  responsible  relationship  to  Churches  and  to  Christian  Councils.  The  Committee 
therefore  welcomes  the  steps  which  the  International  Missionary  Council  is  taking  to 
strengthen  Christian  Councils  with  special  reference  to  their  role  in  this  service. 

(4)  The  Committee  recognizes  that  in  responding  to  the  call  to  “a  wider,  more  far- 
reaching  and  more  positive  service  by  all  the  churches  to  one  another,  and  by  all  the 
churches  together  to  human  need  throughout  the  world  ”  (see  the  Les  Rasses  “Memoran¬ 
dum  on  World  Need  and  Strategy”)  further  questions  are  bound  to  arise  calling  for  joint 
consideration  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  realm  of  planning  and  programme-making  :  both 
in  the  presentation  and  administration  of  the  Division’s  work  further  organizational 
developments  may  be  necessary.  Other  questions  go  deeper ;  they  arise  from  the  range 
and  character  of  the  “human  needs”  which  the  Division  seeks  to  meet ;  they  are  bound 
up  with  the  issue  of  “Christian  responsibility  in  the  areas  of  rapid  social  change”;  and 
they  ultimately  touch  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  Mission.  The 
Joint  Committee  desires  to  keep  these  matters  within  its  purview  and  therefore  appoints 
a  sub-committee  to  study  them  further,  keeping  in  mind  the  relevant  work  of  the  Division 
of  Studies.  The  Sub-Committee  shall  consist  of  Dr.  W.  Freytag,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mathews, 
Dr.  A.  Kcechlin,  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  Dr.  Ranson,  Dr.  Leslie  Cooke,  Dr.  Robert  Mackie 
and  Dr.  Van  Beyma,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee.  (The  first  meeting  of 
the  Sub-Committee  will  be  on  October  26th  and  27th  1955  in  England.) 

After  the  above  statement  had  been  adopted  Dr.  Freytag  indicated  some  of  the  deeper 
implications  of  the  relation  between  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Mission  to  which  he  hoped  the 
sub-committee  would  give  its  attention  in  October.  He  acknowledged  that  the  pressure  of 
human  needs  compelled  action  which  could  not  wait  on  the  answer  to  fundamental  questions  ; 
yet  every  such  action  “lays  tracks  ”  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  neither  the 
missions  nor  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  should  lose  sight  of  these  questions.  Missions 
could  defend  their  existing  work  on  grounds  less  valid  than  those  which  properly  constitute 
the  missionary  obligation  in  the  biblical  meaning  of  the  term.  Inter-Church  Aid  could 
stop  short  at  benevolence.  Both  could  miss  the  meaning  of  that  missionary  obedience  which, 
whatever  its  changing  forms,  transforms  the  obeying  Church  in  the  very  process  of  its  obe¬ 
dience.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee  Dr.  Freytag  agreed  to  amplify  his  statement  and 
make  it  available  to  the  sub-committee. 

6.  The  Jewish  Question 

Dr.  Goodall  presented  a  memorandum  entitled  “The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Joint 
Committee”  and  reminded  members  that  a  number  of  related  questions  had  been  referred  to 
the  Committee.  Dr.  Wysner  and  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
Middle  East,  underlined  the  complexity  and  seriousness  of  these  questions  in  their  bearing 
on  the  future  of  Christianity  in  the  Arab  world,  as  well  as  in  Israel.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  representing  the  I.M.C.’s  Committee  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews,  reported 
on  Dr.  Hedenquist’s  latest  visit  to  Israel,  and  spoke  of  the  eagerness  of  his  Committee  to 
share  in  any  new  approaches  possible  to  the  problems  which  had  been  raised.  Mr.  Smith 
indicated  that  the  postponed  Bossey  conference  on  “The  Christian  Hope  and  the  Hope  of 
Israel”  was  likely  to  be  held  in  1956  but  arrangements  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews  would  welcome 
its  modification,  especially  if  it  could  be  sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  International  Missionary  Council  jointly. 
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After  discussion  it  was  Resolved  : 


(a)  To  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews  and 
the  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  regarding  a  possible  modification  of  the 
proposed  Conference. 

(b)  To  recommend  to  the  parent  bodies  that  a  consultation  on  “Christian  Convictions 
and  Attitudes  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  People”  should  be  held  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council 
in  collaboration  with  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  should  take  responsibility  for  arrangements  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews  and  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  other  officers  of  the  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C. 

(c)  That  ways  and  means  be  sought  to  bring  together  for  informal  consultations  Christ¬ 
ian  leaders  from  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel,  both  nationals  and  missionaries, 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  a  greater  understanding  on  those  matters  which  specially 
call  for  Christian  judgment  and  action. 

It  was  noted  that  the  statement  issued  by  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  (“An  Appeal 
to  the  Christian  People  of  the  World”)  would  come  before  the  Executive  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  (July  26-28)  ;  the  Committee  expressed  its  sense 
of  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  issues  voiced  in  the  appeal . 

7.  Regional  Secretaryships 
(A)  East  Asia 

(1)  Position  of  Dr.  Manikam.  Dr.  Goodall  reported  that  in  view  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Tranquebar,  Dr.  Manikam  would  be  resigning  from  the  East  Asia  Secre¬ 
taryship.  The  exact  date  of  his  laying  down  of  the  office  had  not  yet  been  determined  but 
would  be  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1956. 

(2)  Report  by  Dr.  Manikam.  In  speaking  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  accept 
the  Bishopric  of  Tranquebar,  Dr.  Manikam  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  for  all  that  his 
period  of  service  as  East  Asia  Secretary  had  meant  to  him.  In  reviewing  the  experience  of 
the  future  of  the  office,  he  made  the  following  points  : 

a)  There  had  been  certain  disadvantages  in  the  continuous  travel  which  had  been  one 
of  the  features  of  the  experimental  years  of  the  post,  but  one  great  advantage  had 
been  the  fellowship  with  Churches  and  Christian  Councils  in  the  whole  area  which 
this  had  made  possible.  It  had  also  enabled  the  East  Asia  Secretary  to  bring  before 
the  Christian  community  in  these  areas  the  concerns  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  to  interpret  the  ecumenical  movement 
to  them. 

b)  The  holding  of  fairly  small  regional  conferences  on  specific  subjects  (Christian  liter¬ 
ature,  home  and  family  life  etc.)  should  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  future  work  of 
the  East  Asia  Secretary. 

c)  The  pastoral  work  which  had  received  special  emphasis  in  the  early  years  of  the 
appointment  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  future  conception  of  the  post.  There 
had  not  been  sufficient  time  in  which  to  see  how  this  would  be  affected  by  the  recent 
arrangement  by  which  the  East  Asia  Secretary  had  been  made  responsible,  under 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  for  routine  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  National  Christian  Councils  in  his  area.  He  doubted  if  his  successor 
would  be  able  to  undertake  this,  at  any  rate  in  the  initial  period  of  his  service. 

d)  There  should  be  some  clarification  of  the  relationship  of  the  regional  secretary  to 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  parent  bodies. 

e)  It  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  East  Asia  Secretary  should  attend  meetings 
of  the  main  committees  and  assemblies  of  the  parent  bodies.  These  presented  a 
much  needed  opportunity  for  fellowship  and  counsel,  and  time  taken  in  this  way 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  interruption  of  the  main  task  but  as  an  important  part 
of  it.  Such  attendances  might  usefully  be  combined  with  consultation  with  churches 
and  mission  boards  in  the  sending  countries. 
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f)  The  creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the  East  Asia  Secretary  should  be  consi¬ 
dered.  Such  a  committee  would  be  of  immense  help  not  only  to  the  secretary  him¬ 
self  but  to  the  churches  and  councils  in  the  area. 

After  general  discussion  of  the  future  of  the  East  Asia  Secretaryship  the  Chairman  thanked 
Dr.  Manikam  for  his  report  and  expressed  the  gratitude  of  both  bodies  for  all  the  devoted 
and  valuable  service  he  had  rendered  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

(3)  Appointment  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Manikam.  The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the 
question  of  the  nomination  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Manikam  was  one  on  which  the  parent 
bodies  would  look  for  advice  to  this  Committee.  Dr.  Goodall  reported  that  some  discus¬ 
sion  had  taken  place  on  the  question,  and  there  had  been  correspondence  between  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  two  bodies  regarding  possible  names.  The  following  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  later  :  Dr.  Fry,  Dr.  Mackay,  Dr.  Ranson  and 
Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft. 

At  a  later  session  Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Sub-Committee  had  considered  a  number 
of  names  and  had  prepared  a  short  list.  These  names  were  discussed  confidentially  and  it 
was  agreed  that  consultation  be  taken  with  younger  church  representatives  from  East  Asia 
present  in  Davos  for  the  meeting  of  Central  Committee,  the  Nominations  Sub-Committee 
being  empowered  to  represent  Joint  Committee  in  this  group.  The  Nominations  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  was  asked  to  include  the  following  considerations  in  its  discussion  with  the  group  : 

a)  Is  the  principle  of  rotation  of  nationality  of  such  importance  that  it  must  be  made  a 
prior  requirement,  or  should  first  consideration  be  given  to  securing  a  man  with  the 
best  possible  qualifications,  regardless  of  nationality  ? 

b)  Is  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  East  Asia  Secretary  should  be  a  member  of  a  Church 
within  the  membership  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ? 

c)  Would  difficulties  be  created  at  the  present  time  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  with 
a  Chinese  background  ? 

d)  Should  the  main  emphasis  in  the  service  of  the  East  Asia  Secretary  be  placed  upon 
his  pastoral  ministry  ?  Beyond  this,  should  the  requirement  be  : 

(i)  ability  in  advising  on  organizational  matters  ? 

(ii)  ability  to  stimulate  through  the  challenge  of  ideas  ? 

e )  How  great  an  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  question  of  mobility  ? 

f)  Would  difficulty  be  caused  if  the  man  appointed  were  not  a  citizen  of  a  politically 
independent  country  in  the  area  ? 


(B)  Latin  America 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  Ranson  on  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Regional  Secretariat  for  Latin  America.  This  had  been 
prepared  in  the  light  of  numerous  consultations  on  the  subject  during  a  visit  to  the  area  in 
the  spring  of  1955,  and  after  conversations  with  a  number  of  people  conversant  with  the 
problem  involved.  In  speaking  to  the  memorandum  Dr.  Ranson  said  (a)  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  various  consultations  he  had  had,  there  was  evidence  of  sufficient  support  for  the 
proposal  to  establish  such  a  secretariat  to  justify  further  steps  being  taken,  (b)  that  the 
advice  he  had  received  regarding  the  nature  of  the  appointment  indicated  that  at  this  stage 
an  International  Missionary  Council  appointment  would  be  regarded  more  favourably 
than  a  joint  one  ;  (c )  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  cognisance  of  the  position  of  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  This  Committee,  which  was  an  area  committee  of  the 
Division  ofForeign  Missions  of  the  N.C.C.C./U.S.  A.  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  operated 
in  the  field  in  a  slightly  different  way  from  other  area  committees  in  that  it  maintained  its 
own  representatives  in  Latin  America  for  certain  specialized  activities.  The  appointment  of  a 
Regional  Secretary  should  not  conflict  with  these  specialized  activities,  but  some  adjustment 
would  necessarily  be  called  for.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  concurred  in  Dr.  Ranson’s  view  that 
at  the  present  time  it  would  be  advisable  for  any  such  appointment  to  be  made  by  the  I.M.C. 
acting  independently.  A  full  discussion  ensued  and  it  was 

Resolved  : 

That  the  Joint  Committee  receives  the  memorandum  presented  by  the  International 

Missionary  Council  regarding  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Regional  Secretariat  in 
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Latin  America,  and  takes  note  of  the  following  steps  which  the  I.M.C.  proposes  to  take 
in  the  matter,  as  set  out  in  the  memorandum  : 

(i)  The  member  bodies  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  Latin  America 
should  be  asked  to  express  themselves  officially  on  the  principles  involved. 

(ii)  If  there  is  a  clear  indication  of  general  agreement  on  principle,  member  bodies 
in  Latin  America  may  be  invited  to  suggest  nominations  for  the  appointment  (each 
Council  or  Confederation  offering  three  names  chosen  from  the  whole  region). 

(iii)  To  this  panel  of  possible  candidates  further  names  may  be  added  by  the  Ad 
Interim  Committee  or  the  officers  of  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

(iv)  The  officers  should  prepare  a  formal  proposal  for  presentation  to  the  next  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  In  the  event  of  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  appointment,  the  final  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  a  person  must  rest  with  the 
Assembly. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  International  Missionary  Council’s  action,  it  was 
made  clear  that  while  a  joint  appointment  was  not  yet  practicable  it  would  in  no  sense  be 
precluded  by  the  steps  now  proposed.  Both  bodies  would  keep  in  view  the  desirability 
of  the  joint  appointment  as  soon  as  it  proved  generally  acceptable  within  the  region. 

(C)  Africa 

Dr.  Ranson  reported  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  Konigstein  the 
International  Missionary  Council  had  been  giving  continuous  attention  to  the  question  of 
its  responsibilities  in  Africa.  He  presented  a  memorandum  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  the 

I. M.C.  Staff  Conference  in  Oxford  earlier  in  the  month,  outlining  the  steps  which  the  Council 
proposed  to  take.  The  first  and  most  important  was  the  following  up  of  the  three  surveys 
of  the  training  of  the  ministry,  and  in  this  connection  a  series  of  consultations  in  Africa  was 
being  planned  :  these  would  be  held  in  South  Africa,  West  Africa,  East  Africa  and  the 
Congo.  They  would  deal  with  the  recruiting  and  training  of  the  ministry,  and  other 
questions  allied  thereto  as  indicated  in  the  three  surveys.  Endeavours  would  be  made  to 
find  men  suitably  qualified  to  strengthen  the  theological  colleges  and  to  work  out  some  of 
the  needed  experiments  in  new  forms  of  ministry.  The  I.M.C.  proposed  to  appoint  a  full¬ 
time  man,  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  first  instance,  who  would  carry  responsibility 
for  the  working  out  of  this  programme.  The  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  had  agreed  to 
set  aside  funds  for  the  furtherance  of  theological  education  in  Africa  and  it  was  hoped  that 
similar  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Conference  of  British  Missionary  Societies  and  other 
constituent  Councils.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  appointment  and  other  steps  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  would  be  met  from  these  sources. 

Careful  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  full-time 
Africa  secretary  to  the  I.M.C.  staff,  but  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  at  present  to  attempt  this 
in  addition  to  the  special  appointment  on  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Further,  instead  of  the 
Africa  “Commission”  suggested  at  Konigstein,  it  was  believed  that  more  effective  action 
in  Africa  could  be  achieved  through  a  small  team  consisting  of  the  Africa  secretaries  of  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Conference  of  British  Missionary  Societies,  the  Secret¬ 
ary  of  the  International  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Africa,  two  Africans  ap¬ 
pointed  after  consultation  with  Christian  Councils  in  Africa,  and  a  staff  member  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  :  with  these  would  be  associated  the  leader  of  the  project  con¬ 
cerning  the  African  ministry  outlined  above.  The  whole  group  would  work  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  London  Secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Christian  Councils  in  Africa.  Maximum  contact  with  the  field  would  be  main¬ 
tained  through  the  travel  of  members  of  the  team. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  the  members 
of  the  team  meeting  for  personal  consultation  periodically,  preferably  in  Africa.  The  hope 
was  also  expressed  that  the  World  Council  representative  would  keep  the  team  fully  apprised 
of  plans  envisaged  in  regard  to  Africa,  e.  g.  visits  to  the  field,  the  work  of  the  Study  Division 
on  questions  relevant  to  the  situation  in  Africa,  etc. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  report  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  be  received. 

II.  Non-cooperating  Missionary  Agencies 

Dr.  Goodall,  in  introducing  the  discussion  on  the  non-cooperating  missionary  agencies, 
said  that  it  had  not  been  anticipated  that  the  subject  could  be  adequately  dealt  with  at  the 
present  meeting.  He  hoped,  however,  that  discussion  would  make  clear  whether  this  was 
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a  topic  to  which  the  Committee  should  continue  to  give  major  attention.  The  term  “non¬ 
cooperating  agencies”  was  one  which  could  validly  be  applied  to  a  whole  series  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  situations  but  he  proposed  to  confine  himself  to  those  agencies  which  could  roughly 
be  classified  as  coming  within  the  “evangelical”  groups.  He  spoke  with  special  reference 
to  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  and  his  conviction  that  if  real  rapport  with  the  leaders 
of  this  organization  could  be  achieved  much  more  could  be  done  to  further  cooperation  in 
certain  missionary  situations  as  well  as  at  the  “sending”  end.  He  was  in  close  and  friendly 
touch  with  the  British  secretary  of  the  Fellowship  and  with  officers  of  its  British  constituent 
body,  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  There  were,  however,  considerable  divergencies  between 
the  general  attitude  of  this  body  to  cooperation  and  that  of  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals,  the  counterpart  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
North  American  member  of  the  W.E.F.  This  was  a  powerful  contributory  factor  in  the  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  in  some  of  the  Christian  Councils,  especially  in  Africa.  Dr.  Goodall 
asked  whether  more  could  be  done  to  ease  this  situation.  He  drew  attention  to  recent  publi¬ 
cations  of  these  two  organizations  which  underlined  this  difference  of  attitude  :  “The  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Gospel”  by  Frank  Colquhoun,  published  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  “Evanston  1954  :  The  Coming  Great  Church  —  a  critique 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  by  James  de  Forest  Murch,  editor  of  United  Evangelical 
Action,  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals.  Dr.  Goodall  urged 
that  the  pressing  spiritual  obligation  to  work  towards  a  deeper  understanding  with  the 
“evangelicals”  should  be  recognized ;  we  had  much  to  learn  from  these  groups  as  well 
as  to  share  with  them.  He  instanced  the  need  for  fellowship  in  prayer  across  these  divisions, 
and  the  desirability  of  achieving  real  theological  “conversation.” 

Dr.  Mackay  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  distinct  groups  of  people  involved  (a)  the 
“scholastic  fundamentalists”  who  maintain  a  narrow  and  divisive  sectarianism ;  (b)  what 
might  be  termed  the  “warm  hearted  evangelicals”  —  people  who  are  willing  to  enter  into 
fellowship  once  they  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  common  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ  and 
a  common  Christian  experience.  Not  all  the  leaders  of  the  National  Association  of  Evan¬ 
gelicals  in  the  United  States  are  of  the  first  group,  and  many  of  them  would  repudiate  the 
point  of  view  to  which  expression  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  mentioned  above. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  information  was  presented  regarding  the  situation  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  was  strong  general  agreement  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  kept  within  the  purview  of  the  Committee  ;  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  secretary 
should  give  time  to  the  further  study  of  it  and  to  the  fostering  of  such  contacts  as  might 
contribute  to  better  relationships.  Various  suggestions  were  offered  for  consideration  and 
for  such  action  as  might  be  possible.  These  included  the  following  : 

(i)  that  Dr.  Pierce  Beaver,  who  had  already  furnished  valuable  data  regarding  some 
aspects  of  the  situation  in  the  U.S.A.,  be  asked  to  continue  his  study  with  reference 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  illustrating  the  comparative  strength  of  the  main  “non¬ 
cooperating”  agencies. 

(ii)  that  the  editor  of  the  International  Review  of  Missions  be  asked  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  publishing  a  series  of  articles  by  missionaries  and  younger  churchmen 
appraising  the  situation  in  various  areas. 

(iii)  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  drawing  together  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  “Evangelical”  movements  for  consultation  on  some  of  the  theological  issues 
involved. 

(iv)  that  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  might  communicate  with  their  member  churches  and  councils 
urging  that  fresh  thought  should  be  given  to  ways  and  means  of  extending  fellow¬ 
ship  to  groups  outside  their  normal  cooperative  relationships. 

(v)  that  the  Study  Division  might  invite  the  interest  of  some  members  of  the  “non- 
cooperative”  groups  in  such  studies  as  those  proposed  on  “The  Lordship  of  Christ” 
and  “The  Theology  of  Evangelism.”  Dr.  Bilheimer  asked  for  the  names  of  people 
who  might  be  approached  in  relation  to  these  studies. 


14.  World  Confessional  Organizations 

In  introducing  a  discussion  on  the  world  confessional  organizations  in  relation  to  the 
ecumenical  movement,  Dr.  Ranson  said  that  their  existence  was  no  new  feature  of  the 
ecclesiastical  scene  ;  it  was  true,  however,  to  say  that  they  had  received  a  considerable  impetus 
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since  the  second  world  war.  In  many  cases  a  rediscovery  and  reassessment  of  their  confes¬ 
sional  heritage  had  contributed  vitality  and  reality  to  the  ecumenical  encounter.  Dr.  Ranson 
made  special  acknowledgement  of  the  contribution  which  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
had  made  in  the  realm  of  international  missionary  activity  through  its  aid  to  Continental 
Lutheran  missions  cut  off  by  the  war  ;  in  all  their  operations  in  this  field  they  had  worked 
closely  with  the  International  Missionary  Council.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  World  Missions  was  leading  the  way  in  the  planning  of  missionary  strategy 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  confession.  Dr.  Ranson  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  the 
growth  of  confessional  organizations  was  impinging  on  the  life  of  the  younger  churches  : 
one  aspect  of  this  could  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  question  of  church  union,  as  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  emergence  of  divergent  views  in  the  Methodist  Church  regarding  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  united  church  in  Northern  India.  Two  questions  which  Joint  Committee  might 
consider  were  (a)  Were  there  ways  in  which  lessons  could  be  learned  from  this  revitalized 
confessionalism  which  might  be  of  benefit  to  us  all  in  the  realm  of  missionary  strategy  ;  and 

(b)  Could  we  begin  to  pose  questions  which  would  initiate  an  ecumenical  discussion  on 
the  whole  subject  with  special  reference  to  its  significance  for  the  younger  churches  ?  Events 
should  not  be  allowed  to  shape  themselves  but  we  should  seek  to  formulate  the  questions 
which  Christians  in  all  the  great  confessions  ought  to  be  asking  themselves  in  relation  to 
this  whole  development. 

Points  made  during  the  discussion  which  followed  were  : 

(a)  There  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  confessional  organizations  had  helped 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  constituencies  which  the  I.M.C. 
and  W.C.C.  would  not  have  reached. 

(b)  The  real  force  of  “confessionalism”  lies  less  in  the  world-wide  organization  than 
in  the  nature  of  the  Confession  itself,  its  inner  genius.  Nevertheless,  the  existence 
of  a  great  and  powerful  world  confessional  organization  was  bound  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  attitudes  and  decisions  of  the  younger  churches.  They  could 
not  fail  to  be  aware  that,  in  some  quarters,  there  was  a  strong  conviction  that  union 
within  a  denomination  should  take  priority  over  union  with  other  churches.  Dr. 
Decker  recalled  the  appeals  voiced  by  younger  church  representatives  at  Whitby, 
Willingen,  etc,  that  they  might  be  left  unfettered  in  their  attempts  to  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  own  problems.  He  wished  it  were  possible  to  feel  that  decisions  made 
on  certain  issues  were  the  uninhibited  decisions  of  the  churches  involved.  Dr. 
Freytag  also  spoke  on  this  point. 

(c)  No  small  part  of  the  problem  arises  from  the  demands  made  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  a  limited  number  of  people  whose  participation  is  essential  to  the  work 
of  the  confessional  bodies  as  well  as  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

(d)  There  is  close  and  fruitful  cooperation  between  the  I.M.C.  and  the  Commission  on 
World  Missions  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  There  are  signs  that  other 
Confessions  will  be  creating  comparable  organs  to  that  of  the  Lutheran  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  discussion  of  missionary  strategy.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that 
cooperation  with  the  I.M.C.  should  include  these  agencies  also. 

(e)  The  General  Secretaries  of  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  were  asked  to  arrange  informal  consultations  between  the  officers  of  the 
world  confessional  organizations  and  the  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.,  with  particular 
reference  to  common  objectives  in  missionary  policy. 

(f)  The  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  was  asked,  in  connection  with  its  younger 
church  studies,  to  secure  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  features  in  the 
life  of  the  younger  churches  which  reflect  this  issue. 


15.  Relation  of  National  Councils  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

(i)  Dr.  Yisser  ’t  Hooft  reported  that  in  February  1955  the  World  Council  Executive, 
acting  on  the  decisions  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  on  Structure  and  Functioning, 
had  written  to  certain  National  Councils  indicating  that  they  might  become  formally 
associated  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  purposes  defined  in  the 
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Evanston  resolutions  and  previously  agreed  upon  at  the  Konigstein  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  These  included  the  following  member  Councils  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council :  India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Japan  and  Korea.  In  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  suggested  that  the  Christian  Councils  in  Malaya  and  the  Philippines 
should  also  be  included  in  this  category. 

(ii)  In  further  discussion  of  this  matter  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Evanston  require¬ 
ment,  that  the  National  Councils  thus  associated  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
should  possess  a  membership  consisting  wholly  or  to  a  large  extent  of  churches 
which  hold  membership  in  the  W.C.C.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  Central 
Committee  that  this  proviso  should  be  interpreted  as  covering  churches  which, 
though  lacking  the  degree  of  autonomy  necessary  for  direct  membership  in  the 
World  Council,  are  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  church  grouping  which  is  itself  a 
member  Church. 

(iii)  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  definition  of  “autonomy”  framed  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1946  and  adopted  at  Amsterdam.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some  misunder¬ 
standings  are  current  as  to  the  implications  of  this.  The  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  was  asked,  in  consultation  with  W.C.C.  officers,  to  prepare  a  memoran¬ 
dum  on  this  matter  which  might  amplify  the  significance  of  this  criterion  of  member¬ 
ship. 

20.  Immediate  Tasks  and  Secretarial  Plans 

In  the  light  of  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  Dr.  Goodall  listed  the  matters 
which  appeared  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and  which  should  determine  his 
own  programme.  After  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  work  should  be  continued  or  under¬ 
taken  on  the  following  : 

(a)  Preparations  for  the  proposed  conference  on  “Christian  Convictions  and  Attitudes 
in  relation  to  the  Jewish  People”,  assuming  the  concurrence  of  the  I. M.C.’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews  and  the  agreement  of  the  parent 
bodies  to  this  recommendation. 

(b)  Exploration  of  the  possibility  of  consultations,  whether  before  or  after  the  above 
Conference,  between  Christians  in  Israel  and  in  the  Arab  countries. 

(c)  A  secretarial  visit  to  the  Near  East,  to  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the  Near 
East  Christian  Council  and  the  Officers  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  visit  to  provide  sufficient  time  for  the  study 
of  some  of  the  main  needs  in  the  area,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  possibilities 
of  future  cooperation  on  a  wider  basis  than  that  covered  by  the  Near  East  Christian 
Council  as  now  constituted. 

(d)  Study  and  consultation  in  relation  to  the  “non-cooperating  missionary  agencies”, 
both  as  an  immediate  task  and  a  long-range  commitment.  In  this  connection  it 
was  suggested  that  in  due  course  the  Secretary  should  visit  a  younger  church  area 
for  the  study  of  a  particular  situation. 

(e)  Cooperation  with  the  officers  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  in  the  further 
study  of  the  relation  between  that  Division’s  work  and  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

(f)  Further  attention  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  younger  church  membership  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  to  factors  bearing  on  this. 

(g)  The  secretary  to  join  with  the  General  Secretaries  of  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  in 
consultations  with  the  officers  of  the  world  confessional  organizations  and  to  keep 
this  matter  before  the  Committee  with  special  reference  to  its  significance  for 
the  younger  churches. 

(h)  The  secretary  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  existing  joint  agencies,  keeping 
in  mind  the  stated  functions  of  the  Committee  and  watching  the  bearing  of  experience 
within  these  agencies  on  the  ultimate  relationship  between  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C. 

In  approving  the  above  programme,  it  was  understood  that  as  a  staff  member  of  both 
bodies  the  secretary  would  maintain  as  close  a  contact  as  possible  with  the  main  plans  and 
consultations  of  the  staffs.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  in  discharging  his  own  respon¬ 
sibilities  the  secretary  should  undertake  approximately  one  major  journey  overseas  annually, 
preferably  to  a  younger  church  area,  in  addition  to  attendance  at  meetings  in  Geneva  and 
elsewhere. 
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Appendix  J 


Report  of  the  East  Asia  Secretary 

After  Evanston,  Mrs.  Manikam  and  I  joined  a  post-Evanston  deputation  team  which 
visited  the  following  cities  in  the  U.S.A.  :  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Saint-Louis,  Tulsa,  Seattle,  Oakland,  San  Francisco, 
Eureka  and  Los  Angeles.  On  our  return  journey,  we  stopped  at  several  countries  in  East 
Asia.  Since  I  have  written  circular  letters  on  my  visits  to  different  places,  I  shall  in  this 
report  indicate  only  in  outline  important  developments  or  problems  to  notice  in  each  country. 

I.  Japan.  We  stopped  at  Tokyo  only  for  a  short  while,  but  it  enabled  me  to  spend  an  evening 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  Japan  N.C.C.  and  its  President,  Dr.  Kozaki.  Points  to  note  are  : 

1.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Japan  is  now  sending  its  missionaries  to  work  in  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Okinawa.  The  Kyodan  has  sent  an  evangelist  (Mr.  Ishawa)  to 
Okinawa,  while  four  Okinawa  students  are  studying  in  the  seminaries  of  the  Kyodan. 

2.  A  new  moderator  of  the  Kyodan  has  been  recently  elected  in  the  person  of  Dr.  T.  Muto, 
an  ex-Methodist  Minister. 

3.  Dr.  Ebisawa  has  now  retired  from  the  General  Secretaryship  of  the  N.C.C.  Japan, 
and  the  Rev.  Kiyoshi  Hirai  (Lutheran)  has  succeeded  him. 

4.  The  Kyodan  and  the  N.C.C.  are  working  closely  on  a  United  Evangelistic  campaign. 

5.  A  new  Audio  Visual  Centre  has  been  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.C.C. 

6.  Dr.  Kozaki  and  his  colleagues  strongly  urged  that  a  United  Asian  deputation  should 
soon  visit  China. 

II.  Philippines.  Our  next  stop  was  Manila  where  we  stayed  for  nearly  a  month  (November 
1954),  attending  the  East  Asia  Family  Life  Conference  and  the  Philippines  Theological 
Education  Conference. 

The  East  Asia  Seminar  Conference  on  Family  Life  was  well-attended.  There  were 
56  delegates  from  the  Philippines,  and  55  from  8  other  Asian  countries,  making  a  total  of  1 1 1 . 

Formosa  10  Thailand  8  Japan  3 

Hong  Kong  9  Korea  7  Okinawa  3 

Malaya  9  Burma  6  Philippines  56 

In  addition,  there  were  3  observers  and  consultants  from  India,  and  6  leaders  from  over¬ 
seas.  Unfortunately  Indonesia  could  not  send  a  delegation.  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
were  not  included  in  the  purview  of  the  Conference.  The  main  work  of  the  Seminar  was 
done  through  the  “Workshops,”  and  that  of  the  Conference  through  Discussion  Groups. 
The  Resolutions  covered  three  main  concerns,  namely,  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
Home  Movement,  the  Training  of  Leadership,  and  Literature.  An  East  Asia  Continuation 
Committee  has  been  set  up.  It  was  very  worthwhile  to  have  brought  so  many  highly  qualified 
Asian  Christians  together  from  10  different  countries  to  share  insights,  pool  experiences 
and  plan  wisely  for  the  future.  At  Manila  these  representatives  of  Asian  nations  discovered 
one  another  in  the  context  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  East  Asia,  in  all  its  strength  and 
weakness.  Along  with  Dr.  Irma  Highbaugh,  the  East  Asia  Secretary  has  edited  a  book  on 
“The  Chungking  Christian  Home  in  East  Asia,”  based  on  the  findings  of  this  Conference, 
and  it  will  be  out  of  the  press  very  soon. 

1 .  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  team  of  Secretaries  in  the  Philippine  Federation, 
and  particularly  with  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Jos6  Yap.  I  met  with  the  N.C.C.  Executive 
Committee  and  made  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Federation. 
I  understand  that  a  good  many  of  them  are  being  implemented  now.  One  serious  question 
about  the  Federation  is  whether  it  is  not  undertaking  to  do  what  the  churches  ought  to 
be  doing,  and  whether  it  should  not  get  back  to  its  original  objectives  of  study  stimulation 
and  coordination. 

2.  There  is  the  problem  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Anglicans  and  the  Lutherans 
in  the  work  of  the  Federation. 

3.  Aglipayan  Church .  I  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  with  the  Supreme  Bishop  Isabele 
de  les  Reyes  of  this  church  which,  he  told  me,  has  a  baptised  membership  of  about  1  34  million 
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souls.  There  is  a  very  friendly  relationship  between  him  and  the  Federation.  He  said  he 
could  not  apply  for  admission  into  the  Federation  because  of  a  court  case.  I  understand 
now  that  it  has  ended  in  his  favour.  The  Bishop  spoke  very  gratefully  of  what  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  Church  has  done  for  his  church  so  far.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  46 
Aglipayans  studying  at  the  Episcopalian  St.  Andrew  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  most 
important  to  cultivate  friendly  relationships  with  this  church,  now  that  there  is  no  court 
case  hanging  fire  any  longer. 

III.  Viet  Nam.  Our  next  stop  was  Saigon,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  having  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bertrand  de  Luze  on  the  refugee  situation. 

Dr.  van  Beyma  and  Dr.  Helfferich  visited  this  area  recently.  This  matter  will  come 
up  for  discussion  at  the  June  Consultation  of  the  W.C.C.  Inter-Church  Aid  Committee. 
Whatever  is  done  for  relief  in  South  Viet  Nam,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  must 
be  done  in  and  through  the  Church  there. 

IV.  Indonesia.  At  an  urgent  request  from  Miss  Tina  Fransz  and  Dr.  Winburn  Thomas, 
I  flew  from  Singapore  to  Djakarta  for  a  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  Indonesian 
Council.  The  Rev.  W.  Rumambi  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  Marantika,  who  was 
formerly  Rector  of  the  Theological  School  at  Ambon.  Dr.  Pow  Ie  Gan  is  acting  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council’s  Commission  on  Missions,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Van  Reenan. 
Dr.  Winburn  Thomas  is  also  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  Commission,  and  Mr.  Probo 
Winoto  was  being  asked,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  become  its  General  Secretary.  Thus 
strengthened,  this  Commission  will  surely  become  a  very  important  department  of  the 
Council.  The  Mission  Consul  at  Djakarta  has  now  become  the  “field  representative”  of 
Netherland  Missions. 

2.  The  problems  faced  by  the  Council  are  Finance  and  Secretarial  help.  How  to 
strengthen  the  Council  in  these  two  ways  is  one  of  the  questions  to  which  attention  must 
be  given. 

3.  For  the  first  time  the  Rector  of  the  Djakarta  Theological  College,  formerly  known 
as  the  Higher  Theological  School,  is  a  national,  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Latuihammalo .  The  Christian 
University,  established  recently,  is  in  its  second  year  while  the  Batak  University  has  been 
more  recently  started.  It  was  possible  for  me,  along  with  Dr.  Birkeli  of  the  L.W.F.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Missions,  to  discuss  with  the  officers  of  the  Indonesian  Council  relationships 
between  the  Council  and  the  Batak  Church,  and  those  between  the  Christian  University 
and  the  more  recently  started  Batak  University. 

V.  Malaya.  I  spent  a  few  days  at  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Penang.  I  was  very 
much  gratified  to  find  how  strong  the  Malayan  Christian  Council  has  become  under  the 
eadership  of  its  new  Secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Fleming.  The  Council  Secretariat  has  been 
enlarged.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (British)  has  contributed  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Sutton  for  literature  work.  Mary  Liu,  a  refugee  from  China,  is  now  the  Chinese  Literature 
Secretary,  seconded  by  the  Methodists.  The  Friends’  Service  Council  (British)  has  made 
available  the  services  of  Mr.  &  Mrs  Walker.  The  Council  has  its  office  at  the  Cathedral 
in  Singapore.  An  Associate  General  Secretary  in  the  person  of  a  Chinese  is  being  secured 
at  present. 

Another  development  in  the  Council’s  work  is  the  establishment  of  a  Students’  Centre 
which  houses  50  university  students  with  a  South  Indian  as  its  resident  warden. 

The  Trinity  College  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Stanley  Smith  is  progressing.  The 
important  thing  that  I  noticed  was  the  new  emphasis  upon  the  Chinese  language,  and  work 
among  the  Chinese. 

VI.  India.  Since  I  returned  to  India  in  December  1954,  much  of  my  time  has  been 
given  to  helping  the  N.C.C.  of  India  in  its  relation  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  matter 
of  missionary  visas.  I  have  kept  my  colleagues  fully  informed  of  what  we  have  been  able 
to  do  with  the  Government  and  in  the  present  situation.  I  may,  however,  briefly  make 
the  following  observations  : 

1 .  The  Government’s  policy  now  is  to  scrutinize  the  applications  for  the  entry  of  mission¬ 
aries  into  India  much  more  carefully  and  rigidly  than  hitherto.  A  number  of  applications 
are  being  turned  down. 

2.  For  political  reasons,  few  missionaries  can  get  a  visa  to  work  in  the  frontier  areas. 
There  has  been  recently  a  useful  interview  between  the  B.C.M.S.  officers  and  the  High 
Commissioner  at  London  on  this  subject. 
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3.  New  procedures  regarding  visas  for  commonwealth  missionaries  are  being  prepared 
at  present. 

4.  The  N.C.C.  is  now  consulting  with  its  constituent  members  as  to  whether  thereafter 
all  applications  for  entry  of  missionaries  into  India  should  not  be  mediated  through  the 
N.C.C. 

5.  I  have  been  permitted  both  by  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  to  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  N.C.C.  Committee  on  Public  Questions. 


VII.  Burma.  Early  in  March  1955  I  went  to  Bangkok  to  attend  the  East  Asia  A.V.A. 
Conference,  and  broke  journey  at  Rangoon  on  February  28,  1955.  I  conferred  with  the 
faculty  members  of  Insein  Seminary  regarding  preparations  for  the  1956  Theological 
Education  Conference. 

1.  Burma  Christian  Council.  Some  of  my  recommendations  for  strengthening  the 
Council  have  been  implemented.  Regional  conferences  are  now  being  held,  the  last  one 
at  Moulmein.  Another  this  year  will  be  in  Upper  Burma.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  will  be  at  Mandalay. 

2.  Entry  Visas  to  Missionaries.  There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  visa  situation. 
The  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the  Council  is  functioning.  Only  few  missionary 
educators  and  doctors  are  able  to  get  entry  visas.  The  pattern  of  refusal  is  not  discernible. 
Mr.  Reicholt  of  the  Norwegian  Mission  to  Buddhists  has  not  been  granted  a  visa  for  well 
over  a  year.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Korteling  of  South  India  could  not  get  a  transit  visa  to  travel 
through  Burma  to  Bangkok  for  attending  the  A.V.A.  Conference  because  he  described 
himself  as  a  missionary,  and  so  he  had  to  reach  Bangkok  through  Ceylon  and  Malaya. 


VIII.  Thailand.  1 .  East  Asia  Audio-  Visual  Aids  Conference.  The  East  Asia  A.V.A.  Conference 
was  held  at  Bangkok  on  March  2-8.  I  acted  as  the  chaplain  of  the  Conference,  chaired 
a  number  of  its  business  sessions,  and  delivered  the  opening  address  on  “The  Christian 
message  and  its  communication.”  There  was  a  total  attendance  of  58  delegates  from  the 
following  countries  : 


Burma  2 

Philippines  6 

Japan  5 

East  Pakistan  1 


Ceylon  2 
India  8 
Korea  5 


West  Pakistan  2 
Hong  Kong  3 
Indonesia  3 


Malaya  9 
Thailand  8 
U.S.A.  4 


Out  of  this  total  of  58,  only  23  were  Asians.  This  reminds  us  that  the  A.V.A.  work 
in  East  Asia  is  of  recent  origin,  and  naturally  the  leadership  in  this  field  is  with  the  mission¬ 
aries.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  this  field  is  how  to  make  the  Church  possess  and  use 
more  effectively  the  mass  communication  aids  in  evangelism.  Bringing  together  Christian 
representatives  from  11  Asian  countries  to  share  experiences,  pool  insights  and  plan  wisely 
for  the  future  was  most  helpful.  The  I.M.C.  was  represented  at  the  Conference  by 
Dr.  Wysner,  Dr.  Highbaugh  and  myself.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Conference  will  soon  be 
published.  A  Continuation  Committee  consisting  of  one  elected  representative  from  each 
Asian  country  was  set  up,  with  the  East  Asia  Secretary  as  an  Ex-Officio  member.  India 
was  asked  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  production,  distribution  and  co-ordination 
of  literature  in  this  field,  Japan  for  equipment,  and  the  Philippines  for  Radio  broadcasts, 
films,  film  strips,  etc.  One  from  each  of  these  three  countries  together  with  the  East  Asia 
Secretary  will  form  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Continuation  Committee. 

2.  New  Signs  of  Life  in  Bangkok.  Protestant  Church  membership  in  Thailand  has 
almost  doubled  since  the  Japanese  surrender.  Missionary  workers  are  at  the  pre-war 
high  level.  American  Baptists,  American  Disciples,  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines, 
and  German  Marburger  missionaries  are  now  assisting  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand. 
This  church  has  recently  dedicated  a  four-storey  headquarters  builting  which  houses  its 
Administration,  Christian  literature,  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Family  Life  departments,  and 
provides  guest  rooms  for  visitors  and  conferences.  A  large  proportion  of  the  funds  for 
this  building  was  raised  by  Thai  Christians.  A  student  house,  newly  built,  provides  a  hostel 
for  40  up-country  Christian  students  and  a  University  Student  Centre.  The  second  church 
in  Bangkok  and  one  of  the  Chinese  churches  have  now  new  plants  and  sanctuaries.  Thai 
Christian  leadership  is  being  utilised  to  the  maximum  advantage.  Thailand  is  one  of  the 
few  lands  in  South  East  Asia  where  Western  missionaries  continue  to  be  welcome. 

3.  N.C.C.  Secretaries'  Conference.  Taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  so  many  from 
East  Asian  countries  at  the  Bangkok  Conference,  I  was  able  to  hold  a  N.C.C.  Secretaries’ 
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Conference.  The  Christian  Councils  in  eight  countries  in  East  Asia  were  represented  by 
their  Secretaries  —  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Japan  and  Philip¬ 
pines.  Others  were  N.C.C.  representatives  from  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  East  and  West 
Pakistan.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  pleading  for  a  Conference  of  N.C.C.  Secretaries 
in  East  Asia,  and  I  am  glad  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  this  Conference  at  Bangkok. 
We  spent  a  useful  two  hours  in  discussion  and  fellowship. 

4.  Interim  N.C.C.  Committee  in  Thailand.  Since  90  per  cent  of  the  Protestant  Christians 
in  Thailand  are  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  the  need  for  an  N.C.C.  has 
not  been  felt  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  countries ;  in  fact,  some  believe  that  to  revive 
the  old  N.C.C.  will  be  taking  a  backward  step.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand  is  a  member  of  the  W.C.C. 

However,  with  the  presence  of  so  many  new  missions,  the  need  for  some  kind  of  fellow¬ 
ship  amongst  these  organisations  —  even  for  worship  and  consultation  —  is  absolutely 
necessary.  During  my  visit  to  Thailand  in  1953  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  fellowship 
for  such  purposes  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  not  be  linked  up  with  ecumenical 
organisations.  The  Interim  Committee  of  the  N.C.C.  was  also  revived.  I  got  a  meeting 
of  this  Committee  held  on  March  8th.  There  were  representatives  from  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  the  American  Presbyterian  Missions,  Disciples  of  Christ,  American  Baptists, 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  fellowship  above  referred  to  is  purely 
a  missionary  fellowship  to  which  no  Thai  Christians  are  admitted.  Dr.  Ryburn  made  a 
useful  suggestion  that  the  Church  Council  of  the  United  Church  should  be  enlarged  to 
include  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.  and  Bible  Society  as  associate  members.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  C.M.A.,  C.I.M.,  the  Southern  Baptists  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
will  not  join  a  N.C.C.  set-up.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Interim  Committee  will  consider 
this  proposal. 

IX.  Hong  Kong.  I  visited  Hong  Kong  on  March  9-15,  1955  and  this  was  my  third  visit 
to  that  city.  The  twofold  objects  of  my  visit  were  : 

1.  To  get  at  the  relief  situation  in  Hong  Kong  along  with  Messrs  van  Beyma  and 
Helfferich. 

2.  To  get  to  know  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  Hong  Kong  District  Association, 
and  to  be  of  some  service  to  that  Church  and  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Hong  Kong  situation  cannot  be  any  longer  called  an  “Ecumenical 
scandal.”  There  is  a  Chinese  Churches  Union  of  long  standing  and  it  is  representative 
even  of  churches  which  do  not  co-operate  elsewhere  in  a  Christian  Council.  The  Union  has 
its  own  office  and  secretariat.  Then  there  is  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council.  A  year 
ago  it  came  into  existence,  largely  because  the  question  of  a  cemetery  for  Christians  arose, 
and  some  organisation  was  needed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  Christians.  However,  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  Christians  in  Hong  Kong  are  united  only  in  death  or  matters  thereof ; 
the  Council  is  now  dealing  also  with  public  questions  in  Hong  Kong  and  makes  represent¬ 
ation  before  the  Government  on  behalf  of  Christians.  The  constituent  bodies  of  the  Council 
are  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Church  of  Christ  in  Hong  Kong,  Chinese  Churches 
Union,  Salvation  Army,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Southern  Baptists,  Y.M.C.A.  &  Y.W.C.A. 
Its  Chairman,  Canon  Paul  Tos,  and  Bishop  Hall  hold  strongly  that  the  Hong  Kong  Christian 
Council  should  not  be  linked  with  the  I.M.C.  or  the  W.C.C.  I  found  the  Bishop  very  chary 
of  all  organisations.  It  will  be  good  if  this  meeting  spends  some  time  on  this  important 
question  of  how  to  secure  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  work 
of  the  N.C.C.s  in  East  Asia.  In  country  after  country  that  I  have  visited,  this  problem 
has  arisen. 

Central  Relief  Committee.  Along  with  Dr.  van  Beyma  and  Dr.  Helfferich  I  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  at  Hong  Kong.  I  have  reported  on  this 
separately  to  Dr.  Robert  Mackie,  and  the  problems  connected  with  this  work  will  have 
come  up  for  discussion  at  the  Consultation  in  Switzerland  this  June. 

The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  L.M.S.  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  perhaps  my  visit 
was  of  some  use  to  the  Church  and  the  L.M.S. 

X.  Ceylon.  On  March  29th,  with  Dr.  Wysner,  I  visited  Ceylon.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
visit  was  to  consider  questions  relating  to  a  Christian  Study  Centre  in  Ceylon. 
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At  Colombo,  there  functions  already  a  Study  Centre  with  a  full-time  Study  Secretary. 
Burma  has  been  contemplating  recently  the  opening  of  a  centre  for  the  study  of  Buddhism. 
Some  hold  the  view  that  Rangoon  is  the  place  to  locate  a  Study  Centre  for  Thervada 
Buddhism  and  not  Ceylon.  The  I.M.C.  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  question  of 
Study  Centres  in  East  Asia,  and  hence  the  visit  of  Dr.  Wysner  of  the  I.M.C.  and  myself. 

1.  Religious  Liberty  in  Ceylon.  There  is  complete  prohibition  of  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  to  non-Christians  in  schools.  This  prohibition  extends  to  Sunday  schools  and 
to  all  religious  observances  which  were  hitherto  held  on  the  premises  of  the  school  or  the 
hostel  of  the  school.  The  wishes  of  the  parents  are  completely  disregarded  in  this  matter. 
There  are  signs  today  that  the  Government  is  tightening  up  the  enforcement  of  this  clause 
in  its  educational  code. 

Visits  of  Christian  evangelists  to  hospitals  and  prisons  are  now  discouraged  and  sometimes 
forbidden.  Government  has  whole-heartedly  supported  the  celebration  of  Budda  Jayanti 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Government  to  support  all  religions.  There  is  strong 
popular  opposition  to  the  erection  of  new  churches  in  Buddhist  areas.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  an  old  law  in  order  to  necessitate  the  securing  of  permission 
from  the  Government  before  a  new  church  building  could  be  erected.  However,  there  is 
very  little  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  in  Ceylon  to  practise  or  to  propagate 
his  religion. 

2.  Missionary  Visas.  Every  person  who  is  not  a  Ceylon  citizen  is  required  to  have  some 
form  of  permit  in  order  to  reside  in  Ceylon.  This  applies  to  Commonwealth  personnel 
also.  Temporary  resident  permits  are  only  given  after  careful  scrutiny,  and  even  then  usually 
for  not  more  than  a  year  or  two.  A  recent  application  of  a  missionary  of  the  Ceylon  and 
India  General  Mission  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided  that  no 
permits  could  be  granted  to  “new”  missionaries.  The  applicant  asked  for  that  statement 
in  writing,  but  this  was  refused.  Thus  we  see  in  one  country  after  another  in  East  Asia 
restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  entry,  and  sometimes  the  work,  of  foreign  missionaries. 
What  does  this  all  mean  for  the  Christian  enterprise  in  East  Asia  ?  What  should  be  the 
counsel  of  the  W.C.C.  to  the  Older  and  Younger  Churches  ? 


Appendix  K 


Concerning  the  Organization  of  the  Third  Assembly 

Discussions  and  actions  to  date 

At  its  meeting  in  Evanston,  the  Central  Committee  discussed  the  problem  of  Assembly 
organization  generally,  and  a  sub-committee  of  which  Bishop  Sherrill  was  the  chairman 
reported  some  recommendations  concerning  the  matter.  The  Committee  voted  “to  ask 
that  the  staff  prepare  a  report  on  Assembly  procedure  and  planning  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee.  In  the  meantime,  individual  members  should  file  further  ideas 
with  the  staff”  (see  minutes  pp.  19-20). 

The  matter  was  further  discussed  at  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  February, 
1955,  and  a  committee,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  David  Say  is  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
study  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  Assembly.  This  Committee  has  not  had 
opportunity  to  meet. 

The  staff  prepared  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Third 
Assembly,  and  sought  comments  upon  them  from  some  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Questions  and  comments  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Third  Assembly 

It  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  that  no  comment  which  has  been  reported  has 
questioned  the  basic  work  of  the  Assembly,  namely  that  it  should  deal  on  the  one  hand 
with  various  aspects  of  the  Christian  message  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  work  and 
business  of  the  World  Council.  All  comments  move  on  the  assumption  that  these  two 
areas  of  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  World  Council  Assemblies. 

The  problems  most  frequently  raised  so  far  fall  into  three  categories,  as  follows  : 
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a)  Concerning  the  Assembly  work  on  aspects  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church. 

b)  Concerning  World  Council  of  Churches  business. 

c)  Concerning  the  size  and  public  impact  of  the  Assembly. 

Careful  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  the  questions  themselves  to  ensure  that  no  important 
problem  is  omitted  (save  the  question  of  Rules  of  Procedure,  dealt  with  in  another  fashion). 

Under  each  question,  there  is  stated  a  very  tentative  summary  of  discussion  so  far, 
based  upon  some  preliminary  consultation.  These  suggestions  are  made  principally  to 
stimulate  discussion. 

A.  Concerning  the  Assembly  Work  on  aspects  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church 

1.  Range  and  proportion 

How  extensive  a  range  of  issues  should  be  given  attention  ?  What  rough  proportion 
of  attention  should  be  given  to  issues  which  are  principally  theological  in  character  (like 
the  discussion  on  Christian  hope),  principally  concerned  with  the  function  of  the  Church 
in  society  and  principally  concerned  with  the  unity  of  the  Church  (like  the  Sections)  ? 

Comment :  The  most  persistent  comment,  although  not  unanimous,  is  that  the  seven 
subjects  of  Evanston  were  too  many,  and  should  be  consolidated  at  a  third  Assembly. 
Some  opinion  indicates  that  a  priority  should  be  given  to  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  All  agree  that  the  work  of  the  Sections  should  be  theologically  grounded.  Some 
feel  that  a  more  specifically  theological  issue  (like  Christian  hope)  should  be  central  to 
all  discussion. 

2.  Preparation 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  prepare  the  Third  Assembly  in  a  way  which  significantly  differs 
from  the  preparation  done  on  the  main  theme  (Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission)  and 
for  the  sections  (surveys  and  working  papers)  at  Evanston  ?  Should  preparation  for  the 
Third  Assembly  involve  more  or  less  ? 

Comment :  On  the  whole  it  is  agreed  that  the  kind  of  preparation  done  for  Evanston 
was  adequate.  There  is  some  suggestion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  each  Assembly 
subject  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  rather  that  the  preparation  for  each  should 
include  only  what  is  necessary  as  background  for  the  discussion  of  that  particular  subject. 

3.  The  method  of  handling  work  on  the  Christian  message 

a)  Main  Theme  :  At  Amsterdam  the  Main  Theme  “Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s  design” 
was  only  a  title.  At  Evanston  the  main  theme  “Christ  —  the  Hope  of  the  World” 
was  a  central  subject  for  discussion. 

Is  a  main  theme  in  the  Amsterdam  or  in  the  Evanston  sense  desirable  ? 

Is  it  on  the  whole  desirable  that  a  main  theme  deal  with  a  central  issue  of  doctrine 
rather  than  an  issue  drawn  from  the  immediate  life  of  the  Church  ? 

Comment :  Preference  lies  with  having  a  main  theme  in  the  Evanston  sense. 
Some  feel  that  it  should  not  be  a  necessary  feature  of  the  Assembly,  but  only  if  a 
subject  arises  which  is  “inevitable.”  All  agree  that  a  main  theme  must  be  doctrinal 
or  theological  and  closely  related  to  the  present  life  of  the  Church.  One  comment 
indicated  that  it  was  not  strictly  necessary  to  relate  everything  the  Assembly  discusses 
to  the  Main  Theme. 

b)  The  prominence  of  Sections  :  Should  the  Section  be  given  more  authority  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  and  the  occasion  for  re-writing  the  reports  in  plenary  sessions  ? 

Should  time  be  taken  from  the  plenary  meetings  and  given  to  the  Sections  so 
that  work  in  the  Sections  would  be  less  hurried  ? 

Should  the  plenary  session  be  used  to  present  and  to  receive  reports,  with 
comment  on  them  being  made  in  scheduled  hearings  for  people  who  had  not  been 
in  the  Section  in  question  ? 

Comment :  The  replies  on  this  matter  are  all  cautious.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  a  very  clear  recognition  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  procedure  which  calls 

for  heavy  work  to  be  done  in  plenary  session.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great 
hesitancy  with  regard  to  putting  too  much  responsibility  upon  the  Section.  The 
preponderance  of  opinion  leads  to  the  suggestion  of  a  careful  use  of  the  “hearing” 
technique. 
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c)  Voting  :  Considerable  comment  on  the  voting  at  the  Evanston  Assembly  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Christian  message  has  been  made.  All  recognise,  however,  that 
documents  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Is  there  any  alternative  to  voting  on  them  ? 

Comment :  No  alternative  to  voting  appears,  but  it  is  stressed  that  a  vote  by 
a  W.C.C.  Assembly  concerning  a  matter  of  Christian  message,  is  simply  a  record 
of  what  the  Assembly  thinks,  not  a  decision  about  the  truth  of  the  matter.  It  is 
urged  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  come  to  a  common  mind  without  voting, 
and  in  this  connection  the  “hearing”  technique  is  thought  to  be  valuable  by  some. 
The  use  of  “straw  voting”  to  indicate,  in  a  preliminary  way  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Section  in  re-drafting,  was  suggested. 

B.  Concerning  World  Council  of  Churches  business 

The  new  structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  produce  a  new  situation  at 
the  Third  Assembly.  The  structure  itself  will  probably  not  have  to  be  discussed,  and  a 
more  simplified  method  of  presenting  reports  of  World  Council  Divisions  will  be  available. 
In  general,  business  at  the  Third  Assembly  will  probably  fall  under  three  categories  : 

—  The  general  business  of  the  Assembly,  especially  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
Central  Committee. 

—  The  hearing  of  reports  of  work  accomplished  over  the  preceding  six  years. 

—  The  development  of  new  programme  for  the  ensuing  six  years. 

Should  the  reports  of  World  Council  divisions  and  departments  be  presented  only  in 
written  form  or  in  oral  form  or  both  ? 

Should  the  proposals  for  future  programme  come  rather  fully  formulated  from  the  World 
Council  divisions  and  departments  for  relatively  quick  action  by  the  Assembly,  or  should 
they  come  not  so  completely  formulated,  in  order  that  Assembly  committees  work  more 
on  their  own  initiative  in  developing  programme  suggestions  for  the  future  ? 

Comment :  Both  written  and  oral  reports  of  W.C.C.  work  should  be  presented.  On  the 
whole  it  is  agreed  that  rather  careful  proposals  for  future  policy  and  work  should  be  formu¬ 
lated,  but  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  freedom  of  the  Assembly  to  initiate  changes  and  proposals 
of  its  own.  One  comment  called  for  the  need  of  exercising  great  care  in  the  procedures 
used  for  nominations. 

C.  Concerning  the  size  of  the  Assembly  and  its  public  impact 

The  Assembly  must  have  between  four  and  six  hundred  delegates,  some  consultants, 
some  observers  and  fraternal  delegates,  together  with  staff  and  press  representatives.  A 
minimum  attendance  at  an  Assembly  is  more  or  less  one  thousand. 

A  chief  question  concerns  a  policy  about  visitors  from  the  locality  in  which  the  Assembly 
is  held  and  concerning  public  events  in  connection  with  the  Assembly  designed  principally 
to  make  an  impact  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  is  held. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  asset  of  making  a  large  public  impact,  and  the  liabilities  to  the 
work  of  the  Assembly  occasioned  by  a  large  number  of  visitors  and  special  events,  what 
policy  should  be  adopted  in  those  matters  for  the  Third  Assembly  ? 

Comment :  There  is  no  unanimity  about  the  wisdom  of  using  the  Assembly  for  large 
public  impact.  Some  desire  to  do  so  ;  others  do  not.  In  every  case,  the  need  is  recognized 
for  some  public  events.  There  is  a  tendency  to  desire  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  visitors. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  problem  to  some  extent  depends  upon  the  place  where  the 
Assembly  is  held. 

Central  Committee  members  upon  whose  letters  the  above  comments  are  based  are  : 

Dr.  John  Baillie 
Dr.  Eugene  Blake 
Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 
Bishop  Angus  Dun 
Professor  Henri  d’Espine 
Bishop  of  Kurunagala 
Dr.  R.  Manikam 
Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin 
Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam 
Dr.  Ernest  Payne 
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Appendix  L 


Letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow 


To  :  The  Most  Holy  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  all  the  Russias 
and  The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Your  Holiness, 

We  have  received  with  great  pleasure  and  interest  the  letter  dated  February  21,  1955, 
in  which,  on  behalf  of  your  Holiness  and  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  receipt  of  certain  documents  of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  Evanston  is  acknowledged,  and  thought-provoking  comments  are  made  on  some  of  them. 
The  contents  of  your  reply  have  been  made  known  to  the  member  Churches  of  the  World 
Council  throughout  the  world.  They  have  been  read  by  Christian  people  of  many  confessions 
and  nationalities.  Our  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for  this  letter,  and  to  add  immediately 
that  it  is  our  earnest  hope  and  desire  that  this  exchange  of  letters  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  process  of  interchange  of  Christian  convictions  and  experiences  between  us. 

Your  letter  was  naturally  concerned  particularly  with  the  question  of  the  contribution 
of  Christians  to  world  peace,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Evanston  Appeal.  We  hope 
that  you  will  agree  that  it  would  now  be  profitable  to  give  our  conversation  a  wider  range, 
and  that  we  should  concentrate  on  the  deeper  aspects  of  cooperation  between  Churches 
as  Churches  and  on  fundamental  issues  of  Christian  faith  and  conscience,  and  on  this 
foundation  turn  again  to  questions  of  the  actions  of  Christians  in  the  world. 

One  of  our  deepest  experiences  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  been  the  discovery 
of  new  ways  in  which  the  one  God  and  Saviour  of  us  all  has  enabled  us  to  share  the  diver¬ 
sities  of  gifts  which  He  has  given  us  through  His  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe,  with  St.  Paul, 
that  “to  each  one  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  for  the  common  good,”  and  that 
“all  these  are  inspired  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  who  apportions  to  each  one  individually 
as  He  wills”  (I  Cor.  12:  4-11). 

Our  supreme  aim  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  is  obedience  to  our  Lord’s  command  : 
“continue  ye  in  my  love”  (John  15:9).  It  is  in  this  fellowship  of  obedience  that  we  seek  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  Christ  who  prayed  “that  they  may  all  be  one. . .  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  has  sent  me”  (John  17  :  23).  We  thankfully  acknowledge  that  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  whole  ecumenical  movement,  through  personal  contact, 
conference  and  consultation  between  members  of  many  different  churches  and  confessions 
in  all  continents  and  of  all  races,  and  through  many  forms  of  cooperation  and  united  action, 
we  do  indeed  experience  the  first  fruits  of  this  unifying  gift  of  the  one  Spirit.  “For  by  one 
Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond  or  free  : 
and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit”  (I  Cor.  12:  13). 

We  value  the  contributions  made  to  the  ecumenical  movement  by  Churches  of  all 
confessions  ;  but  we  would  particularly  acknowledge  at  this  time  the  value  of  the  gifts  of 
grace  which  have  been  communicated  to  us  all  through  the  participation  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  from  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Churches,  and  their  membership  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  we  most  sincerely  and  ardently  express  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  such  full  and  free  relationships  between  the  member  Churches  of  the  World 
Council,  and  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  and  other  Christian  Churches  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  that  we  with  you  may  be  strengthened  in  one  another,  each  of  us  by  the  other’s 
faith  (Romans  1  :  12). 

We  are  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  the  full  Report  of  the  Evanston  Assembly.  This 
contains  reports  of  the  results  of  our  thinking  together  on  “Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  our 
Disunity  as  Churches,”  “The  Mission  of  the  Church  to  those  outside  her  Life,”  “The  Respon¬ 
sible  Society  in  a  World  Perspective,”  “Christians  in  the  Struggle  for  World  Community,” 
“The  Church  amid  Racial  and  Ethnic  Tensions”  and  “The  Christian  and  his  Vocation.” 
These  reports  are  the  fruit  not  only  of  the  work  which  was  actually  done  at  the  Second 
Assembly,  but  also  of  many  years  of  study  and  consultation  in  which  representatives  of  many 
different  Christian  traditions  have  taken  part.  The  Evanston  Report  also  contains  full 
information  about  all  the  other  varied  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in 
which  the  member  Churches  throughout  the  world  cooperate  with  one  another  in  obedience 
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to  their  understanding  of  God’s  Will  for  the  action  of  His  Church  in  the  modern  world. 
We  believe  that  there  are  many  fields  of  united  Christian  study  and  action  described  in  this 
Report  in  which  you  may  be  interested,  and  we  await  with  interest  the  results  of  the  study 
which  you  have  promised  to  make  of  them. 

We  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  Christian  action  for  peace.  Since  the  meetings  of  the 
Second  Assembly  at  Evanston  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  field  of  international 
relations.  As  Christians  we  welcome  the  change  of  atmosphere  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
We  believe  that  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Appeal  from  the  Evanston  Assembly 
on  the  subject  of  peace  and  justice  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  governments 
by  the  member  Churches.  The  Churches  themselves  have  responded  to  the  appeal  to  them 
to  join  in  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  relation  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads 
of  Governments,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  issued  a  “Call  to  Prayer”  to  all  member 
Churches,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  world  special  prayers  were  offered  for  the  satisfactory 
outcome  of  this  Conference.  An  ecumenical  service  of  intercession  was  held  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Pierre  at  Geneva  at  the  very  time  when  the  Conference  was  holding  its  first  session. 
A  letter  personally  addressed  to  the  Heads  of  the  four  Governments  reflected  the  interest 
and  concern  of  the  Churches,  and  expressed  the  hope  of  all  Christian  people  that  tensions 
would  be  further  relaxed,  the  bases  for  mutual  confidence  developed  and  the  framework 
for  a  new  and  constructive  approach  to  critical  issues  established.  The  World  Council 
of  Churches  will  follow  with  special  interest  the  carrying  out  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  work  with  which  they  have  been  charged  by  the  Heads  of  Governments. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which  is  now  meeting  in 
Davos,  has  unanimously  adopted  a  statement  on  “Disarmament  and  peaceful  change,” 
to  which  it  attaches  great  importance.  This  emphasizes  the  interrelationship  between  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  the  reduction  of  armaments  under  trustworthy  safeguards, 
and  peaceful  change  or  settlement  to  rectify  existing  injustices.  We  attach  a  copy  of  the 
Statement.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  paragraph  which  says  that  “in  face  of  difficulties 
that  may  at  times  seem  insuperable,  we  urge  unwavering  effort  to  devise  and  put  into  effect, 
under  adequate  inspection  and  control,  a  system  for  the  elimination  and  prohibition  of 
atomic,  hydrogen  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of 
all  armaments  to  a  minimum.  At  the  same  time  we  caution  against  over-simplified  formulas 
which  are  pressed  merely  to  secure  propaganda  advantage  or  superficial  agreements.  Reliance 
on  such  formulas  could  subsequently  expose  an  unprepared  world  to  greater  danger.” 

In  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  we  have 
carried  forward  work  on  many  aspects  of  the  programme  adopted  at  Evanston,  and  we 
have  given  particular  attention  to  the  progress  of  our  work  in  countries  and  areas  where 
standards  of  living  are  low  and  economic  needs  are  particularly  great.  In  all  this  work  for 
peace  and  in  relation  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nations,  we  have  constantly  in 
mind,  on  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of  bearing  our  Christian  witness  in  all  fields  of 
human  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  essential  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

We  hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  how  important  a  place  Christian  work 
for  peace,  justice  and  freedom  has  in  the  prayers,  thinking  and  other  activities  of  the  member 
Churches  of  the  World  Council.  The  World  Council  has  entrusted  particular  tasks  in  this 
field  to  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  We  do  not  feel  that 
the  reasons  which  have  prevented  us  from  cooperating  in  the  World  Peace  Council  have 
lost  their  force  ;  but  we  hope  that  conversations  between  us  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another’s  positions. 

In  view  of  our  conception  of  man  and  his  relation  to  God,  we  recognize  that  religious 
liberty  (to  which  you  also  refer  in  your  letter)  is  the  fundamental  freedom.  We  express 
our  grave  concern  that  in  various  countries  religious  freedom  is  restricted  and  men  are  at 
times  persecuted  because  of  their  faith.  The  standard  of  religious  liberty  which  we  strive 
to  see  realized  everywhere  is  that  everyone  should  be  free,  either  alone  or  in  community 
with  others,  and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his  faith  in  worship,  teaching,  practice 
and  observance.  On  this  matter  also  we  feel  that  frank  conversation  is  necessary. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  hear  reports  of  visits  which  have  been  made  by  individual 
Christians  and  representative  churchmen  to  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  and  to 
other  Churches  in  the  U.S.S.R.  ;  and  of  the  visits  made  by  representatives  of  the  Russian 
Churches  to  Churches  in  other  countries.  We  hope  that  such  visits  may  be  exchanged 
with  increasing  frequency  as  a  first  step  towards  active  Christian  cooperation  in  many 
fields.  We  would  ourselves  welcome  personal  meetings  between  representatives  of  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  and  representatives  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  we  are  ready  to  discuss  practical  arrangements  for  such  meetings. 
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Finally,  we  would  thank  you  again  for  your  letter,  for  your  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  for  your  prayers.  We  pray  that  the  way  may  be  opened 
for  the  full  exchange  of  spiritual  gifts  unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ  (Ephesians  4  : 
4-16),  and  we  pray  for  God’s  guidance  and  direction  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia. 

In  brotherly  love  in  Christ, 

(signed)  Bishop  Otto  Dibelius, 

Member  of  the  Praesidium  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches , 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  Chairman, 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  General  Secretary, 

on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Appendix  N  1 


Summary  of  Actual  Expenditure  to  June  30,  1955  and  Estimated  Total  Expenditure  for  1955 

compared  with  Approved  Level  of  Expenditure 

and 

Suggested  Expenditure  Budget  for  1956 


Swiss  francs 


Actual 

1954 

Expenses 

Approved 

Level 

1955 

Actual  to 
30.6.1955 

Forecast 
Year’s  Ex. 

Suggested 

1956 

Budget 

General  Secretariat : 

Geneva  . 

233,494 

276,570 

114,692 

262,567 

237,837 

New  York . 

175,796 

196,880 

93,608 

n/c 

n/c 

Far  East . 

14,315 

19,260 

— 

n/c 

n/c 

Joint  Committee  I.M.C ./ 

W.C.C . 

12,840 

7,656 

14,980 

14,980 

(sub -total) . 

(505,550) 

(215,956) 

(493,687) 

(468,957) 

Division  of  Studies  : 

Divisional  Staff  ...... 

116,200 

61,158 

122,950 

117,450 

Faith  and  Order  ...... 

48,499 

54,550 

22,653 

54,675 

54,575 

Church  and  Society  .... 

51,500 

24,104 

54,800 

53,100 

Evangelism . 

22,155 

27,300 

9,123 

27,700 

27,700 

(sub-total) . 

(249,550) 

(117,038) 

(260,125) 

(252,825) 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action : 

Divisional  Staff . 

31,600 

961 

28,700 

53,100 

Ecumenical  Institute  .... 

255,880 

256,800 

126,502 

250,988 

n/c 

Youth  :  Geneva . 

99,607 

84,750 

43,803 

82,350 

80,350 

New  York  .... 

62,906 

59,920 

33,752 

n/c 

n/c 

Laity  . 

21,631 

31,950 

2,263 

24,950 

40,400 

Co-operation 

of  Men  and  Women  .  .  . 

34,810 

37,700 

18,522 

38,550 

38,550 

(sub-total) . 

(502,720) 

(225,803) 

(485,458) 

(529,120) 

Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

40,660 

19,112 

47,000 

37,500 

Library  . 

16,830 

17,200 

9,093 

19,200 

21,200 

Department  of  Information  .  . 

154,500 

82,490 

165,900 

169,900 

Finance  &  Administration  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

■  — 

— 

Translation  Section . 

— - 

— 

13,237 

26,950 

26,950 

Grant  to  CCIA . 

137,0870 

214,000 

107,000 

n/c 

235,400 

Grant  to  EPS . 

12,840* 

12,840 

6,420 

27,500 

27,500 

General  Reserve . 

21,400 

85,600 

42,800 

n/c 

n/c 

Reserve  for  Third  Assembly  .  . 

149,800 

85,600 

42,800 

n/c 

n/c 

1,525,235 

1,868,220 

881,749 

1,911,020 

1,940,552 

n/c  No  change  compared  with  Approved  Level  for  1955. 

0  C.C.I.A.  also  received  a  supplementary  Fr.  10,700  in  1954. 

*  The  deficit  for  1954  of  Fr.  4,453  was  also  covered  by  W.C.C. 
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Appendix  N  2 


Summary  of  Actual  Expenditure  to  June  30,  1955  and  Estimated  Total  Expenditure  for  1955 

compared  with  Approved  Level  of  Expenditure 

and 

Suggested  Expenditure  Budget  for  1956 


U.S.  Dollars 


Actual 

1954 

Expenses 

Approved 

Level 

1955 

Actual  to 
30.6.1955 

Forecast 
Year’s  Ex. 

Suggested 

1956 

Budget 

General  Secretariat : . 

Geneva  . 

54,555 

64,620 

26,797 

61,347 

55,570 

New  York . 

41,074 

46,000 

21,871 

n/c 

n/c 

Far  East . 

3,345 

4,500 

— 

n/c 

n/c 

Joint  Committee  I.M.C./ 

W.C.C . 

3,000 

1,789 

3,500 

3,500 

(sub-total) . 

(118,120) 

(50,457) 

(115,347) 

(109,570) 

Division  of  Studies  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

27,150 

14,289 

28,725 

27,445 

Faith  and  Order . 

11,332 

12,745 

5,293 

12,775 

12,750 

Church  and  Society  .... 

12,030 

5,632 

12,804 

12,405 

Evangelism . 

5,176 

6,380 

2,131 

6,472 

6,472 

(sub-total) . 

(58,305) 

(27,345) 

(60,776) 

(59,072) 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

7,380 

224 

6,705 

12,405 

Ecumenical  Institute  .... 

59.785 

60,000 

29,556 

58,642 

n/c 

Youth  :  Geneva . 

23,273 

19,800 

10,234 

19,241 

18,774 

New  York  .... 

14,698 

14,000 

7,886 

n/c 

n/c 

Laity  . 

5,054 

7,465 

529 

5,830 

9,440 

Co-operation 

of  Men  and  Women  .  .  . 

8,133 

8,810 

4,327 

9,007 

9,007 

(sub-total) . 

(117,455) 

(52,756) 

(113,425) 

(123,626) 

Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

9,500 

4,465 

10,981 

8,761 

Library  . 

3,932 

4,020 

2,125 

4,486 

4,953 

Department  of  Information  .  . 

36,100 

19,273 

38,762 

39,695 

Finance  &  Administration  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Translation  Section . 

— 

— 

3,093 

6,298 

6,298 

Grant  to  CCIA . 

32,0300 

50,000 

25,000 

n/c 

55,000 

Grant  to  EPS 

3,000* 

3,000 

1,500 

6,425 

6,425 

General  Reserve . 

5,000 

20,000 

10,000 

n/c 

n/c 

Reserve  for  Third  Assembly  .  . 

35,000 

20,000 

10,000 

n/c 

n/c 

356,363 

436,500 

206,014 

446,500 

453,400 

n/c  No  change  compared  with  Approved  Level  for  1955. 

0  C.C.I.A.  also  received  a  supplementary  $2,500  in  1954. 

*  The  deficit  for  1954  of  $1,040  was  also  covered  by  W.C.C. 
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Appendix  N  3 


Suggested  Quotas  for  Fund  for  the  Development  of  Headquarters  Properties 


The  quotas  suggested  in  the  table  set  out  below  are  calculated  on  the  following  bases  : 

a)  It  is  suggested  that  the  member  churches  should  accept  responsibility  for  the  raising 
of  $300,000  for  the  fund  for  the  development  of  headquarters  properties.  This  is 
roughly  75  %  of  the  total  to  which  the  Evanston  Assembly  asked  the  member  Churches 
to  seek  to  increase  their  annual  contributions.  The  quotas  have  therefore  been  cal¬ 
culated  as  approximately  75  %  of  the  level  of  giving  for  each  country  or  area  which 
was  suggested  by  the  Assembly. 

b)  As  an  insurance  against  the  possibility  that  a  few  countries  or  areas  may  not  be  able 
to  raise  the  full  amount  indicated  in  the  list,  quotas  are  suggested  which  in  total 
amount  to  $27,350  or  nearly  10  %  more  than  the  objective  of  $300,000. 


U.S.  Dollars 

U.S.  Dollars 

Brought  forward  .  . 

....  43,350 

Australia . 

.  2,250 

Italy . 

....  250 

Austria . 

.  250 

Japan  . 

....  250 

Belgium . 

.  200 

Jordan  . 

....  100 

Brazil . 

.  250 

Korea . 

....  100 

Canada  . 

.  15,000 

Mexico . 

....  100 

Ceylon . 

.  150 

Netherlands  .  .  .  . 

....  3,500 

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

.  250 

New  Zealand  .  .  .  . 

....  1,500 

Denmark  .... 

.  3,000 

Norway . 

....  3,000 

Egypt  . 

.  100 

Philippines . 

....  250 

Ethiopia . 

.  250 

South  Africa  .... 

....  1,000 

Finland . 

.  1,500 

Spain . 

....  100 

Formosa . 

.  100 

Sweden . 

....  7,500 

France  . 

.  1 ,500 

Switzerland . 

....  4,500 

Germany . 

.  15,000 

Syria . 

....  100 

Gold  Coast  .... 

.  100 

Thailand . 

.  50 

Greece . 

.  1 ,000 

Turkey . 

....  1,000 

Hungary . 

.  750 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

....  15,000 

Iceland . 

.  100 

U.S.A . 

....  245,400 

India . 

.  1,000 

West  Africa . 

....  100 

Indonesia . 

.  500 

West  Indies . 

....  100 

Iran . 

.  100 

Non-national  .  .  .  . 

....  100 

Carried  forward  .  . 

.  43,350 

Total  . 

....  327,350 
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